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FOBEWOBD 


Of late years many learned monograplis liaye been^ 
]^1dislied, wbidi have thrown new light on some of tiw 
StQieots of Indian History. Besides, nnder altered oironuM 
stances onr historical perspeotiTe has changed and so th# 
kistory of our country requires to be studied from stand*' 
points somewhat different from what was customary beforS|)i 
Hence the need has arisen of revising the author’s prerioqe 
work on the subject so as to make it up-to-date A largo 
portion of the book has been re-written and it has been con* 
siderably enlarged by the additiun of new topics. Of theso 
^ iiihe most important are the socio-iehgions movements of 
the period and India’s struggle for, and attainment of, 
independence. The requirements of the college students q| 
TndiRTi ‘Universities have been steadily kept in view and 
. for this purpose the standard text-books on the subject have 
been duly consulted. Embodying, as it does, the moat 
authoritative opinions on the subject the present volume,i 
it is hoped, will form a dependable compendium calculated 
alike to stimulate the interest of the students and to hdp 
\ ilQiem in preparing for their examinations 

The author’s previous work comprised both the IfiM d U l O 
r British periods of Indian history in ono volume. Bnf 
, M considerable additions to each period have been milidto 
^ in the course of revision, it has been thought necessary ||RI 
jj dhdde the book into two parts. This, it is hoped, will lUU 
aatelii volume handy and will suit the requirements of stt 
of different nnivmsities which prescribe differmH 

iods in thm syUabnses. . 

L. Hnhherlqil 
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BOOK I 


CHAPTER I 

COMING OF THE EUROPEANS 


Discovery of the sea-route to India From 
time immemorial India carried on an extensive 
trade, both maritime and overland, wiili Europe. 

The products and nianul'actiires of India were in 
great demand in wester Ji marts. This trade was 
particularly brisk during:* the first three centuries 
of the Christian era when the eastward expansion 
of the Homan empire facilitated commercial inter- 
course between tlie East and the West. Eut the 
old trade routes through Egypt and up the Per- 
sian Gulf through Syria, were closed in the seventh 
century wlion the Arabs conquered those countries. 
Thenceforward the bulk of the Indian trade was 
monopolised by the Arabs and it was they who 
carried the Indian niei'cbandiso to the markets of Arab iaqiKh 
the Levant. A portion of the trade also passed 
across (Vmtral Asia to tlio shores of the lUack *. 

Sea and on to Coiistan1ino])le. Put witli the cap- 
ture of (kmstantiijople by the Turks the overland " / 

route was also elosed. Tlioiiceforlh llie eastern 
commerce became the monopoly of the Italian 
cities of Genoa and Venice, monopoly which 
they guarded with • xtrenie jealousy. The otlier 
nations of Europe who liad no ports on the shorcjs have a jsb^ 
of the Mediterranean, were thus shut out from iu the 
participation in the lucrative trade with the East, ' 

and so they began to exert thcniselves 1o discover 
a non-Mediterranean sea-routo to India. To l*or- 


tugal belongs the credit of this discovery. Prince 
Henry of Portugal, surnamed the ‘Kavigator,' 
devoted his whole life to encouraging voyages for 
-the discovery of the sea-route to India. TJndei 
Jiis inspiration a succession of Portuguese* sea-cap- 
,|ams crept fur^er and further doVn the western. 
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shore of Africa. In 1487, Bartholomew Diaz wto 
carried by storms past ihe Cape of Good Hope.f 
His explorations pointed the way which, ten- 
years later, was followed by another Portuguese 
navigator named VasCO da Gama. In 1497, he 
sailed from Portugal witli tliree little ships andL 
following the route of Diaz, doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope and reached (Jalicut in 1498. Thus 
was discovered the long sought-for sea-route to 
India. 

Portuguese settlements:— Y a sco da Gama was 
well received by the Kaja of (^ilicui, known as Ihe 
Zaiiiorin. He did a little trade with friendly 
Hindu juiiices, but his arrival excited the oppo- 
siiion of the Arab traders and so he returned to 
Jiisbon in 1499. The Portuguese hist no time in 
taking advantage of their diseuvery. They fit-, 
led oiit seveial other expeditions and established 
factories or ‘trading stations at CWicut, Cochin 
and Caiinanore. They cncounlered much oppo- 
sition from the Arab merchants and in retaliation 
behaved towards them with revolting cruelty. 

De Almeida : — Francisco d(? Almeida was the 
His policy, Governor of the Portuguese i>ossessions in 

India. His ])oliey was lo maintain Ihe suineiuacy 
of the Portuguese on the sea and to confine their 
activity x>'iif'ly commercial transiudioiis. He 
eomjdot.ely discarded the idea of establishing a 
Portuguese em])ire in the East. This policy is 
known as the “blue Mater' ^ ixdicy. 

Albuquarqua : — The second and the greatest of 
He was the the Portuguese governors was Alfonso de Albu- 

succeeded De Almeida in 1409. He 
•guese power ambitious man udiose policy it was to' 

India. found a Portuguese empire in the East. He thus 
reversed the policy of his predecessor. His first 
act was to conquer Goii which became the head- 
quarters of his administration (1610). Next 
year he conquered Malacca and, from that base,; 
fitted out an expedition to explore the Spice Is* 
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^ixda. His last great achievement was the con- Conquest 
ouest of Ormuz, an island in the Persian Gulf of Goa, 
|1515). Thus, duiing his six years of governor- Malacca 
^hip ho firmly established the Portuguese on the 
maiuland of India and made the Portuguese flag 
supreme on the Indian Ocean. 


Albuquerque proved himself a capable ruler, 

In his administration of Goa he freelj^ utilised the traHon of 
services of Hindu officials and clerks and estab- Goa. 
lished schools for the education of the latter. But 
he was very cruel iowards Iho Muslims and ex- 
cluded llnuii from office. He maintained the an- 
-cieiit Hindu village communiiit\s and enrolled na- 
tive soldiers comioanded hy Hindu officers. An 
intorCvSting feature of liis administration was the 
abolition of suttee or the burning of widows on 
the funeral pyre of their husbaiicLs. 


Albu([uerque sough i to t*x1end Porluguese in- 
fluence in India by colonising selecied areas with His polity of 
a mixed population fornietl out of the intermar- «>lomsatioa 
riage of the Poi lnguese with Iiulian women. 
this purpose lie encouraged mixed marriages but marriage, 
tliis policy was a failure and resulted in the crea- 
tion of a large class of degenerate rortugiicse 
half-castes. 


The Portuguese empire and causes of its Extent of 
decline : — nnougliou i the sixicenth century the Portuguese 
Portuguese W(U‘(' mastcTs of the Eastern seas and possessions; 
liad tiie absolute control of the Indian sea-borne 
trade. In India their chief settlements 
Goa, Daman, Diu, and Cochin. They had 
also occupied Ceylon, the Island of So(*otra near 
entrance of the Red Sea, Ormuz in the Persian 
l&ulf, and Malacca in the Ear East. In the poet^s 
words it may bo said that Portugal held “the gor- 
geous East in fee.V 

' But the power of the Portuguese declined as - . 

quickly as it had risen. Their conduct provoked 
hostility and hatred on all sides. Their trading. ' ^ 

^n^ethod was piratical and they derived as much pro- 
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v (te) Cruelty fit from plundering Arab ships as from legitimato , 
j of the Portu-> commerce. Their officials were arrogant and odir* 
“jd rupt and their treatment of the conquered peo]^l& 
especially of the Muhammadans, was extremely 
;;^oe. cruel. Their attempt to force all people in their , 

dominion to adopt Christianity produced wide- 
spread disQontent and the atrocious persecution® 
which resulted from such insane attempts, made 
their very name odious to the people. A dominion 
founded upon such a policy cannot last long. But 
(W Disas- the event which contributed most to the decline 
trous cfiert of the Portuguese power in the East was tlie union 
of the crowns of Portugal and Spain under 

crowns of Philip II in 1580. This union not only made Por- 
Portugal and tugaPs interests subservient to those of Spain but 
Spain. dragged her into wars with the Dutch and English 
who were then at war with Spain. This European 
complication drained the resources of Ptirtugal ren- 
dering iliat small country with its limited popu- 
lation quite unable to bear the strain of maintain- 
ed) Rise of ^ distant empire, in the East. What was 

tte Dutch worse, bolh the English and Ihe Dutch began to 
jud the make their appearance in th(' Eastern waters and 
iBnglish. Portugal had to yield befoi-e their rising maritime 
power. 

The Dutch in the East The fiist assault 
upon the Portuguese mono}»oly of the Eastern 
trade came from the Dutch. Having won their in- 
dependence from Spain at the cost of much blood 
and suff*ering they felt the pulsation of a new life 
and entered upon a cai'eer of naval and comTnerf!li^l 
expansion. Tn 1598, they fitted out as many as. 
five expeditions to trade with the East and some 
of these were extremely successful. Encouraged'.*; 
by their success they in 1G02 amalgamated theif - 
y jShe Dutdi private trading companies and formed the unitei^' 
India Company of the Netherlands under th^V 
‘^he Spice ^ patronage of the State. From the first the DuteV; 

directed their attention to controlling the spiq^ 
.trade and so they coveted the Malay Archipe&gdr; 
rather, than the mainland of India. They 
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overcame the opposition of the Portuguese whose 
6€^ttlements they attacked and occupied one after 
another. They conquered Java in 1619, and in . 

1623 they effectively checked English competition tifeSSish” 
in the Malay Archipelago by the infamous mas- at 
sacre of the Englishmen at .^boyna. They cap- Amboymu 
tured Malacca from the Portuguese in 1641 and 
ousted them from Ceylon in 1658. These con- 
quests gave them the control of the commerce of 
the Spice Islands. In India the principal Dutch 
strongholds wore Nagapatam on ilie Madras coast 
and Chinsurah in Bengal, but they had many 
other minor settlements both on the "Malabar and 
Coromandal Coasts. The Dutch ijossessions in 
India grew insigniiicaiit before llm rising English 
settlements and were eventually conciuered by the 
English. But the Dutch retained their supremacy 
in the Malay Archipelago. 

Danish settlemmts : — The Danes also made an 
effort to share in the profits of Indian trade and 
formed an JCast India Company fm* that purpose. 

They founded a settlemcuii at Tranquebar in the 
Tanjore district in 1620. Their most important 
settlement was at Soram])ore which they occupied 
about 1676. The Danes never made much impres- 
sion on Indi.a and in 1845 they sold off their set- 
tlements to the British Government. 

The East India Company : — The victory of the ^ ^ 
English over the Spanish Armada stimulated their 
. maritime enterprise and urged them on to look for ’ . 

colonial and commercial expansion. TJie report 
of India’s w’ealth spread by English and Dutch 
travellers, aroused in them a strong desire to share 
in the lucrative Eastern tirade. So in 1590, a body 
;of English merchants joined together to fit out an 
;ei:£pedition to trade in the East and applied to* 

; ^een Elizabeth for a charter. In 1600, they ob- 
" tSiined the charter and thereupon started the East 
J%dia Company under the name of ‘'the Governor 

Company of Merchants of London trading into 
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the East Indies.’' The Company was given the ex*-, 
elusive right to trade with India for fifteen years. 

At first the Company organised ^separate voy- 
ages” in which each fleet was despatched by a 
particular grou]) of sabs(*ribers who divided among 
themselves the profits aiisincr from Iheir venture. 
Joint-stock enterprises embracing the whole body 
of subscribers l)egaii in 1612. The first two voy- 
ages were directed chiefly to the Spire Islands. 
The English established a factory at llantam and 
did some trade but encomitcucd much opposition 
from the Dutch. TIjc third voyage is memoi'ahle 
for the landing of Captain T/atrkins at Surat where 
the first English Factory was esiablislied in 1608. 
Hawkins went to the Court of Jaliangir, who re- 
ceived him favourably and granted the English 
permission to settles at Sural. But tbo concession 
was revoked under the pressure of Forhigueso in- 
fluence at the Moghul Court. Thus, with the 
Dutch opposition in the Malay Archipelago and 
FortuguC'so opposition in India, the jmsition of the 
East India (\mix)any during the* early stages of its 
existence was one of considerable difficulty. 

In the S])ico Islands (Malay Archipelago) the 
Dutch ])rov(Ml too strong for tin* English. In 1621, 
they violcMitly expelled them from Pulo Run and 
t.wo years later massacred a number of Englishmen 
at Ainboyna. Since then English never seriously 
fdialleiiged the position of the Dutch in Malay 
Archipelago. 

But though ousted from the Spice Islands the 
English hfid better luck in store for them in India. 
Their prosjiects brightened up in 1612 when Cap-^ 
tain Best defeated a Portuguese fleet off Swally 
near Surat. This victory damaged the prestige of 
the Portuguese and secured to the English an im- 
perial Fnrman allowing' them to establish a fde- 
tory at Surat, Two years later the English won- 
another naval victory over the Portuguese and .in 
1622 captured Ormuz from them with the help ed 
the Shah of Persia. These victories weakened; , 
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Portuguese power and lioncteforward the English 
Lad little to fear from their rivalry. In IGlo, Sir 
Thomas Roe arrived in India as an ambassador to 
the Court of Jahangir from James I of England. 
He foiled the intrigues of the Portuguese^ at tlie 
Moghul Court and secured from Jahangir im- 
portant trading privileges for his countrymen. The 
iSnglish followed li]) iludr advantage hy ostahlish- 
ing factories at various j>oints on tlio (*.oasls of 
India. On the Eastern coast their earliest trad- 
ing stations were at Arniagaon (I02o) and Masnli- 
patam. In lfi-10, the site of Madras was pui'chascd 
ironi the Kaja of (Chandra giri and ]iernnssioji wa^^ 
obtained to i)iiild a fortified factory iliere wliicli 
was named Fort Si. (Jeorge*. In Ihe ineanliine 
factories had been esiablished in l(>88, at Ihilasoro 
and Harihar])nr in Orissa. In .Hengal, a factory 
was estahlislied at ITughli in 1051 by virtue of tlic 
privileges graiited to the Company in reiur7i for 
the medical assistance remlei’ed to the Snhad u' of 
Bengal hy an English surgeon named * (Tabriel 
Boughtoii. In IGOl, the Coin])any obtained ihe 
Island of Bomhay at the nominal rent of 10 a 
year from Charles 1 1 who had reeeivc'd ii from the 
Portuguese as })art of the dowry of his wife, Catlia- 
rine of Bargaiiza. 

About 1(558, a dispute eoiieerning custom < 
duties arose between the English t?ad('rs of Bengal 
and Nawab Shayista Khan. Sir Josiah Child, tlu' 
then Governor of the (^ompany, was ambitions of 
territorial sovereignty in India, and took advan- 
tage of this quarrel to ])ersuade King James II to 
declare war against Aiiraiigzeh. An English ex- 
pedition arrived at Hughli hut failed to effect aiiy- 
thing. The only result of his spirited war ])olie^' 
was the expulsion of the English from Bengal. 
Besides, the English factoiy at Surat was seized 
and Aurangzeb ordered all Englishmen to he driven 
out of his dominions. The English retaliated hy 
attacking pilgrim ships sailing from Surat. Even- 
tually terms of peace were arranged and the Eng- 
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Jisli were 2 )ei'mitted to return. Job Gliarnock^ th^. 
English agent at Hughli, had since 1686 been’ 
trying to establish a factory on the site of Cal- 
cutta. The hostility of Shayista Khan had pre- 
vented him from realising hia object. But after 
the conclusion of the peace he secured Aurangzeb’B 
permission and established a factory on the site of 
Calcutta in 1690. Six years later tlie place was 
fortified and named Fort William. About 1700. 
the Com})any purchased the villages of Sutanati* 
Kalikata and Ooviiidapur and the (dty which began 
lo grow on the sites of these A^’llages, came to be 
known as Calcutta. 


The Company further legalised its status by 
se(;uring Farmmis or signed 2 )rivileges from the 
Em 2 )oror FarrukJisiyar. Many ini])OTiunt conces- 
sions were granted by tbo Ein])eror as a reward 
for the m(3dical service rendered to him by an Eng- 
lish surgeon named AVilliam Hamilton. 

Growth of the United Company The mono- 

])o]y of Eastern trade enjoyed l>y the Company 
iiroused iniudi o])position in England and as early 
. . as 1635 a rival (*ompany w as fi)rmed by Sir Wil- 
, Opposition piam Courten under a licence from Charles I. After 
wnpanies. ruinous competition llie two eornpaines wore 
amalgamatcfl in 1649. The i^osition of the Com- 
pany became prosperous since 1661 when its char- 
ter was renewed and King Charles II granted to 
it the right to coin money, exercise jurisdiction 
over English subjects in the East and make war 
and peace wu‘th non-Christian peoples. But some 
thirty years later, the Coinxiany’s monopoly again 
excited vehement opposition which resulted in the 
formation of another rival Company. The new 
Company did all it could to thwart the old Com- 
pany w'hieli w’as brought to the brink of ruin. The 
1 ^ competition between the two bodies was hitter and 
undignified till 1702 when a compromise was effect- 
^ ^ ed. The final settlement took place in 1798 when 

by the award of Godolphiu all disputed points werd 
set at rest and the two companies were amalgamate 
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imder the title of the “United Company of Mer- 
<chwts of Engrland trading to the East Indies.’^ 

This United Company is better known as “The 
Honourable East India Company” and it continued 
its corporate existence down to the Sepoy Mutiny 
(1858). ' 

N*B« — ^Notc llie difficulties of llie East India Company dur- 
ing the seventeenth c’cnlury : (1) lii tlie Malay Archipelago the 

Company had to face the bitter hostility of tlie Dutch who 
eventually ousted them from the Sjiice Islands. (2) In India, Early 
the Portuguese <Iid all in their power to thwart the English by difficoltiea 
open warfare as well as by intriguing with the Moghul Emperors of the 
and their prr)\'iiicia! governors. At home the monopoly Company, 

whicli the Company enjoyed <iftcn arouse<l mii(*h opposition, 
which on two oc<'nsiuns leil to tlie foruuition of rival Companies. 

As a matter of faet during the lirsl liuridrtH.1 years of its existence 
the Company hud many a struggle to maiutain its corporate 
existenc'c and the conliiiuity of its trade. 

French Settlements : — Tlie French were late 
in making tlieir appearance on the Indian coasts. 

Their early efl'orts, indeed, daiorl from 1G04 but 
they all failed. At last in IbtU, Colbort, the 
Minister of Louis XIV, succeodod in establishing a 
French East India Company {La Compagnic des 
Undes) on a firm footing. The French founded 
Pondicherry on the Madras coast in 1G74 and it 
eooii became a floiirisliiiig settlement. Other French 
settlements Avere Chandernagore in Bengal acquir- 
ed in 1688, Mahe, Earikal and Tanaon. The 
French entciprise in India suiVered much for want 
of adequate support from home. 
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ISE OF BRITISH POX(^R IN THE DECCAN 
Section I 


Sauthern India on the eve of the Anglo-French 
conflict S — Towards llie close of the first quarier 
of the eiprh teen til century flie Mu;j-1inl Emperor 
had lost all control over Southern India. Asaf Jah 
(Nizam-iil-Mulk), fhe vSuhadur of the Deccan, had 
practically made 'himself iT.d(*pen deist of Delhi 
(1724). But his supremacy- in ihe Dec(*an was 
challcn^ycd by fhe Marathas under Baji Rao, and 
a lon^ duel ensued heiween the fwo powers. The 
Carnatic was a province Tinder the Subadar of the 
Deccan and was ruled l)y a fj^overnor, called the 
Naivab, w-ith his capital at Arcol. BiiT the Nawnh 
was practical];^ an indejjendenf ruler owning? only a 
nominal submission in ihe Deccan. I’he ])oliiical 
affairs of ihe (-arnatic presen ifal ti^cene of dis- 
order and confusion. H'WcTs ex])Osed to the plun- 
derinpf raids of the Marathas and troubled by dis- 
putes over the question of sn(*cessioii. These poli- 
tical convulsions in the (^arnatjc as well as the 
Nizam’s preoccupations ''wiih ihe Marathas ore- 
vented tlie local powers from taking any “Berious 
notice of the quiet, imperce])tible growth of the 
English and French settlemenis in the South. 
Both the English and ihe French plied their com- 
merce peacefully and hejit on good terms with ihe 
Nizam. / 

Respective position of the English and the French 
on the eve of the Carnatic Wars 

The English Company was by far the' wealthier 
body and drove the more vigorous trade. It had the 
advantage of being a private corporation and 
so its affairs were in no way interfered with 
the State. This freedom from State interferei^e 
left the Company ample opportunities for the Sis- 
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play of individual energy and resourcefulness. 

The French Company, on the other hand, was more 
the ‘‘offspring of State patronage than the out- 
come of spontaneous raerea utile activity.’^ The 
bureaucratic control to which it was sul)ject, al- 
lowed it (•omj)aratively little scope for the tleve- 
lopmeut of a si)irit of enterprise and so the Fronch 
settlements continued to he inferior to the llritish 
in strength, wealth and trade. In Pondicherry, 
the French indeed had a flouxushing seltleinent but 
the English settlement of Madras was (piitc equal 
to i1. Iiut 111 Bengal, Calcutta eoniplelely dwarf- 
ed Chandemagore while on the West coast there French 
was no French soltleinent that could ef>in]>ar<' with Company 
Bombay. Again, the Freud' (‘()mj)any l>ping was a burden 
poor, could not disx)erjse with Stale subsidies and the nation, 
at times its affairs sank so low iliat tlie (Vown was 
again and again obliged to come to its aid. Hence 
it was a burde'n railier than a source of profit to 
the nation. The Ihiglish Company, on the olher 
hand, was in no way financially de])endent on the 
State ; on the contrary, it was rich enough to 
advance loans to the Government. The country, 
therefore, benefited by its profits and so the Com- 
pany came 1o be looked n]K)n as ii national enter- 
prise. The French Company had no sucli national 
backing. 

Anglo-French conflict in the Carnatic The 

first struggle belween the FiUglish and the French First 
in India was an echo of the War of Austrian Sue- ^™***®^ 
cession which broke out in Europe in 1740. Eng- 
land and France were ranged on opposite sides 
in that war and their hostilities in Europe spread 
to India as well. Troubles began in 1746 when an 
English fleet appeared on the Coromandal coasu 
and threatened Pondicherry. Dupleix, the French 
Governor, secured the withdrawal of the fleet by 
appealing to Anwar-ud-din, the Nawab of the 
Carnatic. Pondicherry being thus rendered secure . 

from attack, a French fleet under La Bourdonnais > 

attacked and captu]::ed Madras. The French Cap- . i 
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tain, however, promised to restore the city on 
payment of^ a heavy ransom. But Dupleix re- 
pudiated this engagement and seized Madras. 
He sought to follow up his success by an attempt 
to capture fort St. David but an English officer. 
Stringer Lawrence, repulsed the French attack. 
The English then made a naval attack on Pondi- 
nherry but were repulsed with hejivy loss. In 
1748, the war was brought to a close by the treaty 
j£ Aix-la-chapclle by which France, much against 
the wish of Dupleix, restored Madras to the Eng- 
lish in exchange for Louisbourg in North America. 

Ambition of Dupleix : — ^During the first 
Anglo-French conflict an incident occurred wdiich 
bad great influence on the subsequent histoiy of 
India. Dupleix had secured Ihe sanction of Nawab 
Anwar-ud-din in his attack upon Madras by pro- 
mising to make over the city to him after its 
capture. When Madras fell into his hands, he 
refused to keep his promise and so Anwar-ud-din 
sent a largo force to enforce liis claim. But to 
the surprise of all, a handful of French troops com- 
pletely routed his vast army at MaiXapur or 
Thome in 1746. The imj)ortance of the battle lies 
in the fact that it revealed the hel])lessnpss of the 
ill-disciplined Indian army against a small body 
of trained Europeans. Dupleix profited by this 
lesson, and bis ambition began to soar high as 
soon as th(' war wulh the English came to a close. 
He perceived that in the rivalries of the local prin- 
ces his small but well-disciplined army might play 
a decisive part. This would ensure French sup- 
remacy in the courts of the Indian princes whose 
influence he might utilise in ousting the English, 
from India. This was the grand idea which he 
began to cherish. Henceforth he began to look 
for opportunities to extend French influence by 
calculated interference in the internal quarrels ot 
the Indian states. 

Renewal of the Anglo-Frendi confliot^<-- 

Dupleit’s opportunity came soon. In 1748, the 
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aged Nizam^ Asaf Jah, died and his yacant throne Dupleix 
•became the hone of contention between his second interferes in 
son, Nasir Jang, and his grandson (daughter’s the di^uM 
son), Muzaffar Jang. This dispute was compli- 
cated by a similar contention in the Carnatic, the 
There Chand Sahib, the son-in-law of a former Carnatic. 
Nawab, contested the claim of Anwar-iid-din who 
had been appointed Nawab by the late Nizam, 

Asaf Jah. The situation exactly suited the policy 
of Dupleix. His plan Avas to install Chanda Sahib 
as the Nawab of Arcoi and then wilh his help to 
place Nuzaffar Jang on the throne of the Deccan. 

This would make French influence suiireme both 
in tho Deccan and the Carnatic. Dupleix con- 
cluded a secret alliance with Chanda Sahib and 
Muzaifar Jang and the comlnncd aruiios of the 
allies fell upon Anwar-ud-diii who was defeated 
and killed at Ambur in 1749. Muhammad Ali, tho 
illegitimate son of Anw'ar-ud-din, was driven to 
talvc refuge at Trichinopoly and tho rest of the 
Carnatic passed into the hands of (llianda Sahih. 

Fearing the exiension of the Frein^h influence « * 

in the Deccan, the English took up the cause of Carnatic*” 
Muhammad Ali and Nasir Jang, the respc'ctivo 
rivals of Chanda Sahih and Muzaffar Jang. Tlius, 
although the English and the French were at peace 
in Europe, an unofficial war broke out bciwcoti 
the two nations in India as the result of tlieir 
interference in Indian iwlitics. Nasir Jang witli 
the assistance of the English defeated Chanda Sa- 
hib and forced him to fall back on Poiidicliorry. lit* 
also captured Muzaffar Jang and thus for a hnio 
upset the plans of Dupleix. He, however, was 
soon murdered and the French immediately in- 
stalled Muzaffar Jang as the Nizam. SJmrlly gupreme m 
after Chanda Sahib w'as made Nawab of Arcot. the Deccwju 
Thus the French succeeded in placing their own 
nominees on the thrones of the Deccan and the 
Carnatic, and Dupleix’s dream of empire seemed 
likely to be realised. After a short time Muzaffar 
Jang was killed in a skirmish but the French gene- 
Vfal Bussy placed his own nominee, Salabat Jang» 
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Hitherto the En^lisli had y:iycn l.ut half- 
hearted support to their allies but ihe success i»f 
the French awakened them to a sense of danger^ 
Henceforth they determined to render effectual 
help to Muhammad Ali who was closely besieged 
by Chanda Sahib at Trichino])oly. The situation 
at Tri(*hinopoly was hopeless, for the force at the 
command of the English was quite inadequate for 
its relief. At this juncture Clivey who liad come 
out as a writer in the Coinpajiy’s service, evolved 
a jdan for the relief of Tri(*hinoi)oly. Tie sug- 
gest.('d an attack upon Arcoi as a means of creating 
a diversion and forcing Chanda Sahib to raise the 
siege of Trichin o]K)ly. His l)lan was approved and 
Olive made a bold dash for Arcot and occupied it 
without opposition. This had the desired effect. 
The fall of his capital alarmed Chanda Sahib and 
compelled him to send away a large portion of his 
army from Triehinopoly to attemj)t the recapture 
of Arcot. Clive maintained a gallant defence for 
fifty-three days after which he was reunfruced by 
irooi»s from Madras and was also helped by the 
Mara (has under Morari Rao. Thus the table was 
lurned upon the French. Triehinopoly was re- 
lieved. Olive’s further success at Kaveripak com- 
jdeted the discomfiture of the Fren(*h. Chanda 
Sahib was forced to surrender to the Raja of Tan- 
jore who had him treacherously murdered. Mu- 
haminad Ali then became the undisputed Nawab of 
the Carnatic. Thus Duplcix’s high hopes were 
dashed to the groimd. 

Recall of Dupleix :y.-The Governments of both 
England and France ' disapproved of the policy of 
llieir subjects fighting in India wMle the two na-^ 
tions were officially at peace in Europe, ThC' 
b>enoh Government sent Godeheu to supersede 
Dupleix w'ho was recalled and poverty, 

and disgrace. Godeheu then ^ arranged tenns ot" 
peace with the English by which both the. 
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agreed not to interfere in the (juarrels of Indian 
princes and to renounce all Muhammadan offices 
and titles. Doth the nations relained their res- 
pective positions, the only c*oiK*es.sion contemplated 
being that the English should receive a town in 
the Iforthern Circars, the whole of which Bussy 
had managed to secure. Bussy, however, remain- 
■ed in the Deccan and mainlained French influence 
there. 

Fan of the French power in India With the 
outhreak of tlie Severn Tears’ War in 1755 the Caraatic 
English and ihe Frcncli in India again became War. 
involved in hostilities. Thereupon Olive promptly 
<5aptured Chau deni agoi-e. The French (jovorn- 
ment sent Count de Lally to India with tlie object 
of attacking English settlements in Southern 
India. Lally had some success in the beginning, 

He captured Fort St. David and oilier small places 
but failed in an attack on Tanjore. He then 
made a great mistake in recalling Bussy from the 
Deccan in order to marshal his forces for 

an attack on Madras. This ill-judged policy 
resulted in the loss of the French influence 

in the Deccan. Clive took advaiilage of ilie si i na- 
tion and sent Colonel Fordo 1o tlie Northern 
Circars. Forde defeated Bussy ’s successor at 
Condore and stormed Masulipatam. At this turn 
of cvenis the Nir^ani, Salabat Jang, went over to 
the English and ceded ihe Northern Cir(‘ars to 
them, jjally then launched an attath on [Madras 
but the town wUvS protected by a British fleet. He 

was forced to retire to Pondicherry and was 

•eventually defeated hy §ir Eyre Coot at the d.?ci- 
«ive battle of Wandiwasn fin 1760. He retreated j)efeat of 
to Pondicheny which he gallantly defended for Lally at ^ 
some tiine but was starved into surrender. The Wan^wash. 
fortifications and buil^inprs of Pondicherry were 
destroyed and the death-knell was sounded of 
French dominion in India. Lally returned to 
TFiince where he was condemned and executed. 

;.This French, settlements were restored by the 
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Peace of Paris with the reservation that they were 
not to be fortified. 

N.B. — ^Lally was hot-headed and intolerant of advice* 
Besides, he knew nothing of Indian politics. Hence he made 

S ave mistakes of policy specially in recalling Bussy from the 
eccan. He alienated (dl by the violence of his temper and so- 
was badly supported by the Pondicherry Government. This tog^ 
ther was the apathy of the home Government in France accounts 
for the failure of his campaigns. Personally he was brave as a sol- 
dier and incorruptible as a man. He was oondenmed and exe- 
cuted as a traitor, a condemnation wholly unjust and undeserved* 

Causes of French failure : — The collapse of 
the French power in India was, io a lai>»c exient, 
due to the (-oimnercial superiority and better finan- 
cial position of Ihe Enj[>*lish Fomjiany. The Eng^- 
lish never forgot that they were primarily a trading 
body and all tliroiigli the w’ar they busily transact- 
ed their ordinary commercial afiairs. The French 
figures, on the other hand, showed a considerable 
decline and .Dupleix came to the conclusion that 
for France Ihe Indian trade w^as a failure. Hence 
he devoted his energies io military coiujucsts and 
territorial o.xj)ansi(Mi. This subordination of mer- 
cantile interests to ierriioiial ambition was a 
cardinal error. It iinjKivcrisbcd the I'Vcuch Com- 
pany, which l)ecame a burden to the (Jovornmeut 
ratlier than a source of profit. Hence the Home 
Government in FVanee. entangled as it then was 
in wars in Europe and America, vras not in a posi- 
tion to supporl iJie ainln’l ions schemes of Dnpleix. 
Secondly^ the French had no suitable military base 
in India, whereas the possession of Bengal, besides 
being a soimte of weallh to the English, gave 
them a firm base of operation on the mainland. 
Thirdly, the naval superiority of the English wa» 
an imporlant factor in this contest for supremacy. 
English success on the mainland was seconded by 
success at sea. -Hence the English were in a posi- 
tion to bring a constant supply of men and stor€» 
which the French could not- Lastly, the French 
Company lacked ‘Hhe spirit of bold, individual and 
corporate effort*' so often exhibited by the Eng- 
lish. The English Company being a private coW 
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poration, <lis])laye(l considerable enerjfy and indi- Want of 
vidual initiative and was free from the dcadeninj^ individual 
effects of detailed state interference. Tlio French enterprise 
Company, on the other hand, was nothing- more 
than a subordinate department of tlie (TOVoriiTnont. 

The shareholders being assured a hxed dividend, 
took no active interests in the fortunes of. the Com- 
pany. Hence its affairs were badly managed and 
it never became a iiourishing concern. Tlie Gov- 
ernraoni on many occasions liad to relieve its 
fiuuncial position but it could not do so indefinitely. 

The European coiiiplica firms of Frances X)roved a 
heavy diahi on the €>xchequer and the Government 
had more imiieraiive calls on its purse than financ- 
ing a bankiupt coiup^any- I'hese were the causes 
which contrlhufed to the ill su**.cess of the French 
and tlie im)ecs.s of decline was hastened by Fally’s 
mistaken j)olit‘y. 

*Estiniate of Dupleix: — Dnideix is, beyond 
doubt, a sfriking figure in Indi an history. For a 
time he raised the ])resiige of France in India to an 
amazing Inught and his inferfercuee in the Deccan 
would have shattered the English hopes there, if 
the Fioiu'h {Tloviu'iunouf Jiad supi’orted him. lie 
was a cajiable admiiiislraior and his xmlifical coii- 
cex>tions were daring and imaginative. His grand 
schemes failed because, unsui)X)oried by the Home 
Govern ineiif. he could not a<ljust them to the liutitcd 
resource's c.t Jiis command. He was indeed x>i’ene 
to tortuous intrigue aud unscruiiulous in money 
matters, but in these respects his conduct was not 
worse than that of his Euroi)ean contemporaries in 
India. liis successful and much bepraised rival, 

Clive, was equally unscrupulous and was more 
greedy ujici extortionate. Dupleix served his 
counti’y with siuccre earnestness and spent his 
private fortune in furthering its cause. 


3 



Section II 

RISE OF BRITISH POWER IN BENGAL 

Nawabs of Bengal: — ^In 1705 Mnrsliid Qnli 
tiafar Slxau was appointed Qoveruor of Bengral by 
Anrangzel). Snbsequeutly be was made Snbadar 
of Orissa also. He transferred bis headquarters 
from Dacca to Murshidubad which heuceforth be- 
came the capital of Benjfal. D»iring the weak rule 
of Auraugzeb’s successors Murshid Quli Khan 
lU'actically becanio an independent ruler and immd- 
od a new dynasty of Xawabs in Bengal. On his 
<lealli in 1727 his son-in-law, Shitja-vd-din Khan 
suc(;eeded him in the government of Bengal and 
Orissa. Bihar was alsci added to his viceroyalty 
and he appointed Alivardi Khan as its Deputy 
Oovernor. He died in 1739 and was succeeded by 
his son Snrfntaz Kium. But be was not destined 
to rule long. A conspiracy was organised against 
him and Alivardi Khan defeated and killed him at 
Gheria in 1740 and usurped the masnad of Bengal. 

Alivardi Alivardi Kbait legalised his usurped position 

by securing an imperial fanmn from Dellii. He 
was a man of considerable ability and great natural 
shrewdness. But throughout the greater part of 
his reign be was twabied by the unceasing raids 
of the MuratLa.s who ravaged Bengal with terrible 
cruelty. At last he was compelled to purchase peace 
by the cession of the province of Orissa to Baghuji 
Bhonsle and by a promise to pay to the Marathas 
twelve lakhs of rupees a year as the chauth of 
Bengal. Freed from the 'Maratha troubles Alivardi 
tried to pul his house in order and ruled vrisely. 
He kept on good tems with the English but did,' 
not allow them to fortify their settlements except, 

as a defensive precaution against Maratha raids. ' 

• 

8lr8j-llClHlaula^— Alivardi Khan died in 1758.. 
He^had. three daughters whom he had marked 
the three governors of Dacca, Pumea.and Pa^a*. 
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"But all liis sons-iu-law had predeceased him. 

Alivardi had desi^*nated his favourite grandson 
Siraj-iid-duala (son of his youngest daughter) as 
his successor. Accordingly on his death Siraj 
siscended the throne of Bengal (1756). But peace- 
ful sucessioii is rare in Muslim history. Siraj ’s 
title was challenged by his cousin, Shaukat Jang, Sirafs 
a son of Alivanli’s second daughier. lie rose in difficulties, 
xevolt at Purnea and his claim was supported by 
Ghasiti Boguni, the eldest daughter of Alivardi, 
and by her all-powerful Diwan, Bajballabh. To add 
to his tniubles Siraj found that his enemies were 
looking to the English for hcli) and that the atti- 
tude of the latter was definitely hostile to his 
accession. He knew the game which the English 
had recently X)layod in the politics of the Carnatic 
nnd feared a repetition of it in Bengal. Hence 
besides the enmity of his rivals and their partisans 
he had good reasons to be apprehensive of the 
designs of the English. 

Siraj-ud-daula was a young man, s(‘arcely 
twenty-four years old, and was somewhal self- 
willed and self-indulgent. But at first ho displayed 
commendahlo energy and promptitude • in discon- 
certing his enemies. He removed Ghavsiti Begum 
to his ow’n palace and ke})1 her under surveillance. 

Next he marched towards Purnea to crush Shaukat 
Jang but soon turned back as the iiiipertinent 
conduct of the English in Calcutta demanded his 
immediate attention. 

The attitude of the English towards Siraj ever 
since his accession was one of studied disrespect. 

They thought that he would be soon ousted from Caum of 
his throne and so they courted the favour of the 
. /party opposed to Siraj. They gave him offence by EnglSu 
nbusing their trade privileges and by sheltering 
Xrishna Das (Eajballabh’s son) who was a fugitive 
, from the Nawab’s Justice. Lastly, they were 
adding to their fortifications without the Nawah^s 
permission under the pretext of dangers likely to 
arise from the impending outbreak of the Seven 
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Tears’ War. Siraj, suspicious of their design ^ 
ordered the* Eu^rlish to dismuintle their recent 
fortifications. lie sent envoys to Calcutta to re- 
monslrate, but they were treated with arroj^ant 
contempt. This impertinence roused Siraj to 
fury. He seized the English factory at Kasim- 
bazar, marched upon Calciilta and captured it. 
The English prisoners, 145 in number, were, it is 
said, confined in a small room for the nio-ht and in 
the inorniufv it was found that only So survived. 
This incident is known as Ihe Black Hole Tragedy. 

N.B.— Of Inie there has been mm:h di^^c^lssi^m as to whether 
the Bhiek Hole Tragedy e^er lt)ok i>lacv\ The coiiiemporary 
Muslim aej’omils, viz., f^li/ar-uf-w ufnhh crin oiid IHyap-Ns-Salutin dr» 
not mention the event. Some scholiirs, boDi Indian and Eu- 
ropean, regard the wliole story as a mere fabj'i(‘alion meant to 
arouse the reseiilment of the English against the Nawab. At 
any rale this much is certain that Siraj-nd-duiila had no hand in 
tins bl.'iek affair, and the criiu<‘, if there was any, wn.s eoiumiltcd 
by some of his irresponsible suljordinaies \nthoul his knowledge 
and permission. 

When Ihc nows of the disaster in Calcutta 
reached .Madras, a flee! under Admiral Watson 
conveying: the 1roop«? under Clive's command was 
immediately despatched. The Enjylish fugitives at 
Eulta wer(3 relieved and Calculia was recaptured. 
Siraj-ud-daula once more led his army against 
Calcutta and a sharp but indecisive engagement 
was fought (1757). After this a peace was con- 
cluded between tlic Nawab and the blriglish by 
wdiich the privileges of tlie Company w’cre restored 
and Ihe English wore penniitod to forlify Calcutta. 
The Seven Tears’ War having broken out the Eng- 
lish captured Chandernagoro from the Erench after 
a spirited resistance. 

Hardly was the ink of the treaty dry when 
Clive chose to fight the Nawab wdth the weapon of 
political intrigue. Siraj-ud-daula’s rule was un- 
popular. and the disaffected nobles of the court 
headed by Mir Jafar, brother-in-law of Ali- 
vardi Khan, were engaged in a secret plot to 
overthrow the young Nawab. Mir Jafar was the 
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Cominander-iii-cliief of Siraj-tid-daula’s army. He 
aspired to the tlirone and opened negotiations with 
-Clive, who readily took the questionable course 
of supporiiug* the plot against Siraj with whom the 
Company had recently concluded a treaty. One 
false stop iiieviiably led to otliers. The ncfyotia- 
tions were conducted through a banker named 
lAminchand (Oraichand) who threatened 1o divulge 
the whole plot unless he was paid 30 lakhs of 
rupees. Clive dost^ended to the nieaniioss of pre- 
paring two drafts of the treaty with Mir Jafar, oneP^'^®® 
false containing a promise to pay Aminchand’s de- 
mauds, and the other genuine which (jontained no 
<such isiijnilaiioii. Watson, who unlike (Jlive, was 
an honourable man, refused to sign the false docu- 
ment • whereupon Olivo deliberaioly caused his 
sigiiature to bo forged. The false document with 
the forged signature was shown to Aminchand. 

Mir Jafar stipulated to pay to the English 175 
lakhs of rupee's besides conipensai ion for losses as 
the i)rice of their help. 

When the plol was ripe Clive picked a qnarrel 
with Siraj-ud-daula and inarched northwards at the 
head of his army. He i'oniid the Nawab’s army 
entrenched at Piassey where a battle was fought Battle of 
in which Clive obtained a cheap victory ^1767). Tt ^Jassey. 
was {I mere skirmish “magnified into a battle on 
account of its political consequences. It should 
be noted that the great part of the Nawab’s forces 
commanded by the traitor Mir Jafar never came Itesults. 
into action. The Eattle of Piassey made the Eng- 
lish supi*eme in Bengal and in a sense ensured 
their paramount power in India. SIraj-ud-daula 
fled from the field but was cai^tured and put to 
death by Mir Jafar’s son, Miran. After the battle 
Clive saluted the traitor Mir Jafar as the Nawab 
of Bengal and installed him on the masnad of Mur- 
shidabad. The new Naw'ab had to pay an enor- Mir Jafu 
mous sum of money to the English , amounting to 
nearly two and three-quarter millions. Clive’s jg^ngal. 
share of the booty was £334,000. 
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Defeat of the Dutch: — The sudden aggran- 
disement of the English excited the jealousy of the 
(Dutch who entered into negotiations with Mir Jafar 
now growing restive ' under Clive’s domination. 
Clive, determined to foil their intrigues, arranged 
an attack on them both by land and water. Tho 
Dutch fleet was defeated and captured in the river 
Hooghly while Colonel Forde defeated them on 
land at Bidderra near Chinsurah in 1758. Hence- 
forth the Dutch ceased to interfere in Indian poli- 
tics thougli they retained their commercial status. 

Invasion of the Shahazada repulsed: — The 

same year (1759) the Shahazada, AJi Gohour, the 
eldest son of the Emperor Alamgir, revolted 
against his father and invaded Bihar with the help 
of the Nawab of Oudh. He advanced up to Patna 
whi(d) he besieged but was defeated and repulsed 
by Clive. For this achievement Clive obtained 
from Mir Jafar an assignment of the revenue of 
the lands south of Calcutta, which was called 
Clive’s Japir. Next year Ali Gohour who now 
became Emperor Shah Alam, renewed his invasion 
but was again repulsed. Before the se(;ond inva- 
sion of Ali Gohour, Clive had sailed for England 
and was rewarded with an Irish peerage for his 
splendid services. 

Deposition of Mir Jafar: — Mir Jafar began his 
administration with heavy finajicial obligations tt> 
the Company. Besides, the huge ‘presents’ which 
he had to make to Clive and other officers of the- 
Company, had so muc^h crippled his resources that 
he found it impossible either to carry on the 
government or to pay off the Company’s obliga- 
tions. Hence the autliorities at Calcutta deter- 
mined to remove him, conveniently ignoring the 
fact that much of the misgovernment was due ta 
their own greed and rapacity. Moreover, they felt 
sure that a new protege placed by them on the 
rnmnad^ of Bengal, would make them handsome 
presents as Mir Jafar had done. Hence the Cah 
cutta Council, headed by Vansittart who was ap*. 
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pointed governor after Clive’s departure, engineer- 
ed another revolution, compelling Mir Jafar to 
abdicate in favour of his son-in-law, Mir Easim. 

The dethronement of Mir Jafar whom the English 
*^were bound to protect by the most solemn ties, 
divine and human”, has been rightly stigmatised 
as an /‘indelible stain” on British character. The 
English promised military aid to the new Nawab, 
who was made 1o cede to the Company the districts 
of Biirdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong and to 
make large ‘presents’ to the nieinbers of the 
Calcutta Council. 

Mir Kasim: — Mir K asini was a ruler of con- 
siderable administrative ability. Had he been 
given a fair chance ho might have done much to 
restore good government in Bengal, But the dis- 
honest officials of the Company would not allow jjjg quan-el 
any reforms to be introduced which were liktdy to with the 
prevent their unlawftil acquisition of wealth. They British over 
wrongfully claimed the right to carry on private 
trade free of duties and enfon*od their claim with 
great injustice and oppression. This exemjdiou 
crippled the resources of the Nawab and placed the 
Indian traders at a great disadvantage, and so Mir 
Kasim determined to put a stop to it. Finding 
that no justice could be had from il)e corrupt coun- 
cil at Calcutta he removed his court to Monghyr. 

He then abolished all transit duties and thereby 
placed the Indian and English traders on a footing 
of equality. This made the English furious and 
one Mr. Ellis, the English agent at Patna, 
retorted by seizing the city. Mir Kasim was thus 
driven to hostilities. He recaptured Patna and 
seized all the Europeans there. The rupture was 
now comidete. The English marched against Mir 
Easim and defeated him in successive engage- Defeat of 
ments at Katwa, Gheria and Fdayuala. Enraged 
at these defeats Mir Kasim ordered a massacjpe of ^ 
the English prisoners at Patna and the order was w ■ m 
carried out with great severity by a German 
, adventurer nicknamed Sumroo who was in the at Patna. ^ 
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Nawah’s employ (1763). Mir Kasim fled and 
tbok refiij>*e in Oudh. The Enj?lish then broujyht 
back Mir Jafar and reiiistaiod him as the Kawab 
of Uengal. 

The cause of Mir Kasim was taken up by 
Sluija-ud-daula, the Kawab-Wazir of Oudh, and 
the Emjieror Shah A lam, who had then taken re- 
fuge in the Kawab’s court. Ibit tlieir combined 
forces were defeated by Major Muiir.) at Ifu.rar in 
]7(»4. This battle completed tlie work of Plassey 
and ensured British suiuemacy in Tleiigal and 
Biliar. Tlie power of the Xawab-Wazir was 
broken and the titular Emperor Shah Alain sought 
British ])rote(tion. ilir Kasim tied (o the north- 
west wIkuo he died in obscurity. 

Tt lias been remarked that *^]bixar deserves 
far more than I'lassey to he considered as the real 
origin of the British iiow'or in India.” The le- 
inark is true. Blassey w’as a mere skirmish and iho 
victory of the Kiiglisli was duo more to treachery 
than tlie superiority of tlie English arms. But 
Buxar wris a straight figlit in which tlie English 
demonstraled their military superiority and estab- 
lished their claim to be eonsiden'd as tlie eon- 
(pierors of Bengal. Blassey saw the deleat of an 
inexperienced Kawab surrounded liy consjnrators 
and betray(‘d by his own ollictu’s. Ibit at Buxar 
the English defeated Ivlir Kasim, a veteran states- 
man supported by the greater iiower of Oudh. In 
the result the English not only tightened their grip 
over Bengal but ensured tlui safety of its north- 
w^est frontier. 

Mir Jafar died in 1705. The Calcutta Coun- 
cil presided over by Vansittart, with indecent 
haste, installed a son of Mr. Jafar, named Nizam- 
ud-daula and received from him handsome presents 
in direct contravention of the orders of the Court 
of Directors. 

Clive’s second Governorship: — Alarmed at the 
notorious corruption of the English officials in. 
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Bengal, the Court of Directors sent out Clive again 
as Governor of Bengal with full powers to reform 
the abuses in the Company’s administration. Clive 
arrived at Calculi a in 1705 and iiumediaicly set to 
work to sieni the tide of corruption. He had two 
tasks before him r/lr., (a) io reform ihe abuses of 
the ]»ast and (h) io legalise ilic j)Osition of the 
Company by coming io an arrangomeut with the 
Emperor and the Xawab of Bengal. 

Clive’s reforms S — Tlic abuses which needed 
reform were ihe. recei])l ot presents by iho Kcccipts of 
Comj)any\s servants and ili(* unlawful ])rivaie trade presents by 
wbicJi they liabiinally ( arried on. Clivt' for(‘ed tbe Company’s 
Company's servants io sign co\enajiis 
tbem to receive prescjils or to carry on xnivaie 
inland tiado. But ilio ])roliibiiion regarding the 
private irade was not sirictly enforced, for an ex- 
cepiiori was made in favour ot the senior servauis. 

As ilieir pay was very low, Clivo soiighi io com- 
pensate ihem by forming a Society of Trade to 
wbicb was granted the nn)no])oly of trade in sail, 
betol-leaf and oj)ium. Tbe ])roiils arising from it 
were to l)e dislril)uied in graduated shares among « . . 
tbe senior servants of ilu' (N)in])aiiy ac^cordiiig Io ® 

their rank. This arraugement Avas cotideinnc^d 
and disalloAved by the Court of Directors as it was 
a violation of ibeir express orders forbidding 
private trade. ISo the Society was dissolved but 
its transactions Avere not closed till after (olive's 
departure. 

Clive’s next measure was one of reirenebment. 

Ever sinee Plassey Mir Jafar bad alloAved an allow- 
ance called "'double hatin'^ to the military officers 
of tlio Comi)any. Tbe alloAvanee, though granted Abolition of 
to the officers on active service, was continued in the ‘double 
time of peace. Now Avhen the Company received batla.* 
the "Diwani' (see below), it became the paymaster 
and so it resolved to abolish the system. So Clive 
stopped the payment of the ^‘double batta.” This J^cera^ ™ 
measure led to. a mutinous combination among the suppmaed; 
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English officers but Clive met the crisis with great 
firmness and promptitude and crushed the opposi- 
tion. 


Political arrangements : Foreign policy:— 

(a) The defeat of the Tfawab-Wazir of Oudh 
and the Emperor Shall Alam at Buxar left both the ‘ 

f potentates in the power of the Company. Oudh 
ay defenceless and Clive had it then in his power 
to march upon Delhi and occupy the imperial capi- 
tal. The prospect was a dazzling one but ibe fact 
that Clive shrank from such a course speaks much 
for his statesmanship. A military conquest might 
have been possible, but to retain the distant pro- 
vinces in those troublous times might have proved 
well-nigh imipossible. Hence considerations of 
policy prompted Clive to deal leniently with the 
vanquished enemies. TJie Nawab-Wazir of Oudh 
was called upon to pay a war indemnity of fifty 
lakhs of riijpoes and was reinstated in all his pos- 
sessions with the exception of the (listri(*ts of Kora 
and Allahabad. Clive also concluded a defensive 
alliance with the Nawab-Vizier, by which the 
Company engagcnl to furnish him with troops on 
his conseuling to pay the necessary cost. By this 
settlement with the Nawab-Wazir, Clive made 
Oudh a buffer state between the British and the 
Marathas and thereby ensured the safety of BengaL 

Diwani and Double Government : — 

(&) Clive had next to deal with Shah Alam*- 
He recognised the formal authority of the titular 
Emperor and tried to support him as far as possi- 
ble. He made oyer to the Emperor the districts of 
Eora and Allahabad, which had been taken away 
from the Nawab-Vizier, for the support of his; 
imperial dignity. He then persuaded the gratified' 
Emperor to confer upon the Company the Diwmi 
(i.e., the right to collect and administer t]^ 
revenues) of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa; in 
sideratiO]pL of n yearly tribute of 26 Ibkhs ol .rupeea.|; 
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By receiving the Diwani from the Emperor, Clive 
secured for the Company a recognised position and 
plac^ its status on a legal basis. Further, the 
acquisition of the Diwani by the Company was its results* 
first great step towards territorial dominion. 

. (<?) Clive next made an arrangement with the 

Nawab of Bengal by which the English were 
entrusted with the military defence of the country 
while the Nawab was to receive fifty-three lakhs 
of rupees a year and to carry on the civil, criminal 
and police administration. This power, coupled 
with the grant of the Diwani^ made the Comjiany 
the supreme authority in the kingdom but the ad- 
ministration still continued to be conducted 
through native agency. The Company did not 
take over the task of collecting the revenue but 
left it in the hands of two Deputy Nawabs, Beja 
Khan in Bengal and Shitab Kay in Bihar. They 
were under the formal authority of Cie Nauob 1 ut 
were really controlled by the Company. This was Defects of 
the celebrated Double Govemment of (Hive. In the Double 
practice, it proved a total failure, making confu- Government*, 
sion w'orse confounded. The Nawab was saddled 
with responsibility without power while the (Com- 
pany had jiower but would not undertake respon- 
sibility. The Nawab could not exercise effective 
confrol while the Corajiany would not do it. None 
felt responsible for good government and so this 
faulty division of duties left the people helpless 
against oppression. The Company cared only foi’ 
the collection of the revenue and abstained from 
interfering in the internal administration of the 
province. Hence the people were left to the ten- 
der mercies of the native revenue officers and the 
European supervisors, both of whom proved un- 
^rupulous and tyrannical to a degree. In a vrord, 
power divorced from responsibility caused ^ a 
recrudescence of the old abuses in a more intensifi- 
4^ form. 

. / . : But it should be noted that Clive's object in 
a of Double Government was to 
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disguise the real position of the Company and 
thereby to disarm the jealousy of the rival* Euro- 
pean powers. The open assumption of the 
Government of llengal by the Company would have 
caused a breacdi with other European powers. 
Besides, there was another consideration. It w^s 
impossible for the Company to have taken over the 
full government of Bengal owing to the limited 
number of the Company’s servants and their 
ignorance of the task of adiuiuistratioii. 

Comment on Clive’s political arrangements : 

The poli(*y which Clive adopled towards Emperor 
Shah Alain, tJio Kawab-Wazir of Oudli, and the 
Nawab ol Bengal reveals a good deal of iiolitical 
wisdom and practical common sense. lie invoked 
the sliado of a great, name and used the liction of 
the Mughul sovereignty in order to regularise the 
Comiiany’s position in Bengal. By receiving the 
iHwwnl from the Emperor ho consolidated British 
authority in Bengal and i)lac(*d it on a legal basis. 
But. he wisely rel'raincd from trying to rehabilitate 
the Eni])ei*or and to make liiin a tool in the hands 
of the Com]>any. Siudi a course would have 
involved the Comj)auy in endless wars. On the 
contrary he chose the safer course of making Oudh 
a bufTor state and bound its ruler by ties of material 
intorcsis. lie thereby ensured the safety of Ben- 
gal and Bihar. In those troubled times tbe saioty 
of Bengal was a far greater consideration than a 
precarious hold on Bellii. Lastly, his ^^Double 
(joverniiicut” of Bengal, although marked by 
serious defects, was an adroit measure to mask the 
real position of the Company. Its object was to • 
delude tlie Euroj^ean rivals of the Company into 
the idea that the Jfawab was still the dc facto ruler 
of Bengal. 

An estimate of Clive: — ^Clive left India in 1767 
and on his arrival in England was severely attacked 
for his malpractices. The deception which he 
practised on Aminchand and his taking of huge 
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presents were severely criticised. But the House 
of Comiuous recorded their judgment in the words 
‘‘that Robert, Lord Clive, at tlie same time render- 
ed great and meritorious services to his countiy.’’ 

This opinion, so far as it goes, is true. ITf' had 
saved the critical position of the English in 
Madras by his gallant defence of Arcot and laid 
the foundation of the British poAver at l^lassey. In 
a word, he raised a body of merchants to the posi- 
tion of a great territorial i)OAA’er in India. This was 
no mean achievement and Cli\'o is jnsth^ entitled to CHve’s 
praise for it. He laid also done much to check 
the rapacu ty of the Company's otficials. But Avhen 
CA^ery tribute has been paid to the magnitude of 
his achieA-emoiits, certain moral limita lions must 
be noted. He Avas too greedy »>f riches and ncAor 
scrupled to adopt base means for their acquisition. 

In the Avoids of Cnlehrooke, his Avliole course of 
dealings with Mir Jafar Avas “stained Avith false- 
aood and treachery tliroughont.' ' By engineering 
i revolution in Bengal he e.reatcd a Aery unfor- 
Lunato precedent which Avas closely I'olloAvcd by the 
Council on tliree suc(‘cs.sivc occasions, on oacli of 
which the Company’s servants, following his ex- 
ample, dip})ed their hands deep into the treasury 
of the Nawab. llis second governorship tlioiigli 
marked by many redeeming features Avas tainted 
by llis unscrupulous |)i'o<x'edings regarding tin* 
Society of Trade. Tlie establishment of that 
association in defiance of tl)o positive orders of the 
Directors and in violation of his OAvn express 
undertaking to abstain from private trade, was a 
shameful transaction which like some of liis ac- 
tions noted aboA^e, cannot be Avhitewashed. The 
admirable traits of his character were <locision, 
iron will and gift for leadership. “He diagnosed 
a situation quickly, knew exactly what he wished 
to attain and directed his course thither relent^ 
lessly.” 

Bengal after Clive’s departure:— The interval 
of five years that elapsed after Clive’s final depar- 
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ture and the appointment of Warren Hastings was 
a period of distress and misgovernment. ''Two 
men of mediocre abilities, Verelst (1767—69) and 
Cartier. (1770 — 72) bridged over the interval.’^ 
Their administration was of little interest save for 
the demonstration of the failure of Clive’s Double 
Government. The Company’s officials returned to 
Iheir evil ways and the people suffered much from 
their rapacity. The faulty division of duties 
prescribed by the Double Governmemt made both 
Ihe Nawab and the English criminally indifferent 
to the welfare of Ihe people and resulted in neither 
l)arty doing anything. To add to the misfortunes 
of the people, a terrible famine broke out in 1770 
and carried off one-third of the jiopulation of Ben- 
gal. The Company’s officials displayed shocking 
indifference to the sufferings of the i>eople. 
Instead of trying to relieve their misery they made 
large profits by buying up rice and retailing it at 
high ijrices. The revenue was collected with 
great severity and was increased by ten per cent. 

N.B. — Dr. Sinilh o&rs laboured excuses lo Avhiiewash the 
conduct of the Company's officials in connection with this famine 
alLhough he is very severe in his criLicism of Shah Jahan’s con- 
duct under similar circumstances. The students should note that 
Shah Jahnn’s conduct was much more noble and generous than 
the heartless conduct of the Company's officials. 

*RiS8 of Haidar Ali: — Mysore was originally 
a part of ihe Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar. It 
became independent under a Hindu llaja of 
Wodoyar dynasty after the disaster which befell , 
the Vijayanagar empire on the field of Talikota 
in 1565. ‘ 

Haidar Ali was a most remarkable man of his 
lime. He started his career as a soldier in the ser-< 
'vice of the Mysore state and by his military abili- 
ties soon rose to be the Faujdar^ or commandant 
of Dindigiil. Here he organised a body of tro^ 
and 'won his way to the post of the commander-in* 
chief of the Mysore Army. A treacherous paliuiiti; 
intrigue drove him from office but he soon reepv^ 
ed hu position and by the year 1761 becaiine 
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cally master of the Mysore state. He captured hSs capttue 
Bedbaore^ and the immense booty which he obtained of Bednore. 
there enormously increased ms power. On the 
death of the Itaja of Mysore in 1766 he increased 
his pow^er still further and became the real ruler 
of Mysore althoug-h he went iLrongh the form of 
recognising a new Raja. 

^ The rise of Haidar and his aggressive attitude « jj 
excited the jealousy of the Marat has who inflicted iiefeatLl by 
a severe defeat upon him (1765). Haidar was the Mara- 
compelled to purchase peace by payment of a large 
eum of money and by the surrender of his territory 
beyond the Mysore frontier. He, however, com- 
pensated himself by capturing Calicut and Malabar 
next year (1766). 

The first Mysore Wars — The rise of Haidar comijina- 
Ali -was a source of danger to the neighbouring tion against 
powers and in 1766 the jfizaui, the Marathas and Haidar, 
the English tornied a strong coalition against him. 

To meet this combination was beyond Haidar's 
power. So he bought off the Marathas and detach- 
ed the Nizam from liis alliance with the English. 

He then along with the Nizam attacked the Eng- 
lish but their combined forces were defeated by 
Colonel Smith at Trinomfthii Chan<fama in 1767. 

The fickle Nizam then deserted Haidar and joined 
the English who, however, in spite of their vie- The English 
tories, concluded a humiliating and ill-advised make peace 
peace with the Nizam. By it the English agreed 
to pay tribute to the Nizam for the Northern ^*®*"*- 
Circars and entered into an ofTensive and defen- 
sive with him. 

Though the Nizam took no further part in the jjaidar 
hostilities continued with Haidar Ali who dictates 
laid waste the Carnatic and finally by a rapid peace to the 
march appeared within a few miles of Madras. English. 

, $he M^ras Government was frightened into mak- 
iig ^ace on terms dictated by Haidar. The peace 
pjrovided for the mutual restitution of conquests 
reciprocal assistance in defensiye war (1769). 
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The last clause involved the English in future 
diflSculties. Thus ended the First Mysore War. 

In 1771, Haidar came in conflict with Mara- 
thas who invaded his territory. In accordance 
with the terms of the recent treaty, Haidar ap- 
pealed to the English for help, but no help was 
forthcoming. By this conduct the Madras Gov- 
ernment earned at once ilic bitter animosity^ of 
Haidar and incurred the discredit of repudiating 
its treaty obligations. Haidar was forced to pay 
the Marathas a large sum ot money and to cede 
valuable territory (1771). Haidar never forgave 
the treachery of the Madras (Tovorninent. 

General Review 

The period between ]75(> to 1701 saw the 
transfornuiiion of the East India Company into a 
territorial power in India. The time was favour- 
able for the English. India was then a mass of 
conflicting states not subject to any controlling 
power. The Moghul Emperor had slirunk into an 
insignificant figurehead, quite powerless to direct 
the course of events. The Marathas were trying 
to step into the placjc of the Moghuls and as a 
matter of fact they were the most formidable power 
on the eve of the BritisJi comjucsls. Their most 
determined oueiuy were the Afghans who under 
Ahmad Shah Abdali dealt a shattering blow at 
their power at. the fateful field of Panipal in 1761. 
It was this haitle wliieh changed the fate of India 
by destroying any cdianco of Indian unity at that 
time. It shattered the Maratha power for a timo^ 
completely destroyed the Maratha unity and thus 
paved the way for the rise of the Euglish. The 
English supremacy is generally dated horn the 
battle of Plassey (1757) but it should be noted that 
Plassey was a mere skirmish compared to Panipat. 
Neither Wandiwash (1761) nor Plassey would 
have ensured British supremacy if the Marathas 
had come off successful at Panipat. 
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The year 1761 marks an important epoch in The year 
the history of India. It saw the disastrous defeat 1761. 
of the Marathas at Panipai and the complete ruin 
of the French hox)es at Wandiwash. The same 
year saw the rise of Haidar Ali to a position of 
supremacy in Mysore. The first two events wore 
favourable to the Enft’lisli but Haidar proved a 
serious menace to their position in Madras. 

WARREN HASTINGS (1772—1785) 

His early career* — AVarren Haslin^s laine out 
to Calciiita as a writ(?r in the Company’s service 
at the early af^e of eig*liteen. Soon after he was 
appointc'd Resident of TTashimbazar where he 
proved Innisclf an able t)llicer. AVhon that }daco 
was captured by Siraj-ud-daula he was taken pri- 
soner. He escaped and served under Clive with 
distinction. In 1761, he became a member of 
the Calcutta Council. He went home in 1764 and 
after five years camo back as a member of tlie 
Council at Madras. Jii 1772, he was S(dected to 
succeed (Jartier as Governor of Penpal. 

Hts early difficulties: — ^Warren Hastinp^s 
coeded to a jdeniiful crop of trouhlos. The admin- troubles, 
istraliou w^as in a state of chaos. The dual 
government had proved a failure and all the old 
fomis of corruption had crept in again. The Eng- 
lish servants of the Comi)aiiy had monopolised (he 
trade of the country, tvhilo their native agents 
who collected the revenue, oppressed the people 
by their extortion. The revenue of the Company 
was defrauded, the treasury was almost cm])ty and 
the cmrencjy in hopeless confusion. The courts of 
justice were a hy-word while gangs of robbers 
infested the country'. 

Besides this misgovernment, there w^ere other (Difficulties 
troubles ahead. The Marathas had recovered their 
power with surprising rapidity after their disaster , 

at Panipat and were again making themselves 
prominent both in the North and the South. The 
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Emperor Shah Alam had left the British protec- 
tion and joined the Marathas. In the South, 
Haidar Ali was meditating revenge for what he 
considered to be the British perfidy, because the 
Madras Council refused to help him against the 
Marathas, as it was bound to do by treaty obliga- 
tions (see p. 31). 

''His administrative reforms: — Tlic adminis- 
tration of Hastings falls into two unecpial divisions. 
The first period ranges from 1772 to 1774 during 
which as Governor of Bengal he was engaged in 
settling questions of internal reforms. The 
second period ranges from 1774 to 1785 during 
which he became /Governor-General of the Coin- 
])any’s possessions in India under the Begulating 
Act. It was during the first period (1772 — 74) 
when he was the Governor 'of Bengal that Hastings 
displayed a genius for ^'inonecriiig administration^^ 
and evolved order out of a chaotic state of affairs. 

(а) Haslings first turned io the (juestion of 
settling the revenue. The Court of Directors hav- 
ing decided “to stand forth as Diwan * (t.c., to 
collect the revonno through tljo agency of their 
own servants) HaKSlings removed from office 
Muhammad Reja Klian and Baja Sitab Bai who 
wore respectively the Deputy NaAvabs of Bengal 
and Bihar. These tAvo officials Avere, under the 
orders of the Directors, luoseciilod for peculation 
but were honourably ac cpiitied. Hastings then en- 
trusted the collection, and sui)ervision of revenue 
to the English officials called Colleciors, who were 
to preside over the revenue courts in each district. 
A Board of Bevenue was established and the trea- 
sury was transferred from Murshidahad to Cal- 
cutta. Hastings next made a quinquennial settle- 
ment of the land revenue granting farming leases 
to the highest bidders for five years. This was 
replaced in 1777 by annual settlements. 

(б) Hastings established a ciAdl and a criminal 
court in each district. The English CollectcSiTS 
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dispensed civil law "wliile the criminal courts were Establish- 
presided over hy the Indians. He also set up two ment of 
courts of appeal in Calcutta, viz,, the Sadr THwani 
Adalat for civil cases and Sadr Nizarnat Adalat 
for criinihal cases. The former was presided over 
by the President assisted by tw'o members of the 
Council and the latter by an Indian judge. He 
thus laid the foimdatioii of the system of civil 
administration quite distinct from the commercial 
organisation which till now iirevailed. 

(r) His jinnucml measures- — Hastings cut Allowance of 
down the stipulated allowance of the Nawab of the Nawab 
Bengal to ono-lialf. He discontinued the tribute of Ben^ 
i]»ayable to the Emperor Shah Alain, as the latter 
was now in the hands of the Maratlias. He then Aim * 
took away the districts of Allahabad and Kora stopped, 
from the Emperor and sold iliciu to the Jfawab of 
Ondh for fifty lakhs ot rupees. 

*Oudh Policy of Hastings: — Hastings like nig policy 
Olivo wanted to make Oudli a strong biift'er state was to make 
between the Marathas and the Brilish provinces. ® 

The progress of the Marathas in the North i)or- 
tended danger to the British territories, and the 
ontrol wliich they had secured over the Emi)eror 
hah Alain aggravated the situation. Tii view of 
the' possible hostile attitude of the ‘Marathas, 

Hastings decided to keep on good terms ^\ith the 
ruler of Oudh and to .strengthen his position so 
that lie might be a barrier against the Marathas. Treaty of 
In 1772, he concluded the Trcatjf of Benares by Beoares. 
which he sold Kora aud Allahabad to the Nawab- 
Wazir (Shuja-ud-daula) tor fifty lakhs of rupees. 

It was also agreed that on the Nawah-Wazir’s 
paying a subsidy, the Company was to lend him 
the aid of British troops whenever required. It 
was his Oudh policy which iuvolved Hastings in 
the Rohilla War. 

Criticism : — The Oudh policy of Hastings (Treaty of Bena- 
res) and his treatment ol‘ the EniiH'nir Shah Alam have been 
the subject of severe criticism, ^e discontinuance of the tribute 
to the Emperor and the snatching away of Kora and AUahahad 
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given to him by Clive, are. it is said, very drastic* actions involve 
ing breach of treaty obligations. Bui the conduct of Hasting- 
may be justified on tlie ground that Shah Alam had forfeited his- 
rights by leaving British protection and going over to the Mara- 
thas, tlie potenlial erj**Tnics of the Company. “To_ permit the 
Marathas to (X'Ciipy Kora and Allahabail was to surrender the' 
outworks of Bengal to the enemy : to continue paying the Empe- 
ror’s subsidy was lo replenish their treasury." Hetn^ Hastings's 
conduct may Iw supported on politic'al gnmnds. 


Causes of 
Hie Rohilla 
War. 


The Rohilja War:— T I'roin about 1770 the 
Marathas frofjuouily raided the territory of Bohil- 
khand and the* Xa\val)-Wiizir of Oudh also coveted 
that rich proviuce. To ward off the Maratha 
menace the Rohilla chiefs sougfht the assistance of 
the Xawah-Wazir and concluded a treaty with him 
in 1772. By llie iernis of (he treaty it was af>Teed 
that if the Marathas invaded Rohilkhand the 
Nawah-Wazir should help the Rohillas in repulsing* 
the invaders and sliould receive 40 lakhs of rupees 
as the price of his helj). Early in 1773 the Mara- 
thas invaded Erdiilkhand but retired when threa- 
tened hy tli(' conihin'^d forces of Oudh and the 
(]?ompany. Tlie IMawah-Wazir demanded tlie sti- 
pulated sum 1)u^ (lie Rohillas evaded paynienf. So 
he asked th'' English to lend him an English 
brigade to help liim lo ciHiquer Rohilkhand. He' 
promised to hear all tlif. cNjienses of the war and 
to ])ay do lakhs of rnpe-^s to the Company. Has- 
tings sjiw in tl trnnsaclioi) an opportunity of 
replenishing tlie coffer >f the Company and sent 
a brigade under Coh)nol (’hampion. The Rohillas 
were defealed at Mir.nn])in‘ Katra their brave 
leader, Hafiz Raliama Khan, Avas killed and about 
20,000 Rohillas were banished from the country. 
The Nawab’s soldiers committed terrible atrocities. 
Rohilkhand was annexed to Oudh. 



Criticism of Hastings’s Rohilla Policy:— 

Hastings’ policy with regard to the Rohilla War 
has been the subject of endless controversy and 
was one of the principal chai^ges on which he was 
impeached. Two considerations prompted Has*: 
tings to lend the aid of British troops to the ruler jp£' 
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Oudh, viz,, {a) i)ecuiiiary advauta^»‘es to the Com- The conduct 
pany and (6) the strategic imx)ortance of llohilk- of Hastings 
hand the possession which by the Nawab-Wazir 
would jirotect Oudh (and so also Bengal) from the iSit 
attacks of the Marathas. These two objects were indefensible, 
•attained, and so judged by its results the policy 
of Hastings was successful. It may also be said 
in favour of Hastings that flie liohillas were unable 
to hold their own against the Alarallias and if the 
latter could once have secured possession of 
Hohilkhand the safety of Uudh and also of Bengal 
would have been scu-iously iuena<*<'d. Again, the 
Nawab-Wazir liad a legal and tcchnica] case 
^gainst the liohillas for violating a treaty and the 
^jiTiglish were jdedged to sujjport ihe Nawab. But 
■when every consideralion has been paid 1o the 
'extenuating cireuinsianccs it must be said that 
Hastings was singularly blind to tlie political 
immorality of the whole tiansaciion. The liohillas 
Jiad done nothing to incur the Comi)auy’s hostility 
and so Hastings in helping the JsTawab to crush 
them must have laid himself open to the charge of 
having prostituted British arms for liire. Second- 
ly, his action was against the iust ructions of the 
j^Krectors who forbade the (\)m})any to engage in 
Indian warfai'c. Thirdly, it created an unfortunate 
precedent, viz., the mercenary emjdoynient of Bri- 
tish troops against a i^cojde with whom the Coni- 
pany had no quarrel. Lastly, Hastings, it is said, 
gave a rcluc*tant assent to the Kawab’s i)roposal 
in the hope that the occasion for armed hel]) would 
never arise. But as P. E. Roberts points out tliat 
such a “lame half hope, half belief’^ is uot iinpres- 
'sive as statesmanship. 

•The Regulating Act, 177SS — Ever since the CircumsUui- 

battle of Plassey the conduct of Company’s officers 
was marked by such greed and rapacity that it 
«oon attracted the hostile notice of the people of passed. 
England. The nation felt the need of some legisla* 

, iion in order to contrpl the affairs of the Comx>an7. 
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A great outcry was raised in 1773 when the Com- 
pany in its financial distress was forced to apply 
to the British Ministry for a loan of a million 
sterling. This caused a great sensation, for India 
was supposed to he fabulously rich. Committees 
appointed to report on the state of the Company’s 
affairs, revealed awful mismanagement showing 
how individuals (like Clive) had acquired immense 
wealth at the expense of the Company and Ihe 
inliabitanis of India. Tlie British Parliament 
thought it high time to inlorfore and in 1773 
passed the famous Regulating Act. By it (a) the 
Directors were required to lay before the King’s 
ministers copies of all material roiTOspondence 
concerning the civil, mil ii ary and revenue affairs 
of the Company, (ft) The Governor of Bengal 
was to be the (iovernor-Gcneral of the Company’s 
possessions in India and was to he assisted and 
controlled by a council of four members, the Gover- 
nor-General Laving only a casting vote in the 
Council, (c) The Governor-General and the Coun- 
cil were to have controlling power over the other 
Presidencies in their relations with the native 
powers, (d) A Supreme Court of fludicature waa 
set up at Calcutta (consisting of ihe Chief Justice^ 
(Sir Elijah Impey) and three puisne judges. 

Tlie Regulating Act was the first legislative 
interfcTonce by the British Government in the 
affairs of India. It subjt'cted the Company to a 
definite Parliamentary control. The Act, how- 
ever, was defective in many points. It was a 
**half-measure and disastrously vague in many 
points.” It did not clearly define the jurisdic^tion 
of the Supreme Court, nor the law it hki to ad- 
minister, nor its relations 1o the Council. Hence 
arose constant conflicts between the Council and 
the vSupreme Court. Another great defect wa» 
that the Council had the power to bring about a 
deadlock in the executive by out-voting the 
Governor-General who could not do anything if 
his decision was overruled. 
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Hastings and tha Councils — Of the members The Council 

of the new Cotincil the three that came from Engf- condemned 
land, viz.. Clavering, Monson and Eranois, assnm- 
ed an attitude of open hostility to Hastings. The 
fourth member, Mr. Barwell, a servant of the Omi- ^ 
pany, supported Hastings. Thus, for a time, all 
real power passed into the hands of the hystile • 
majority. The first action of the new e,ouii(*illors 
was to condemn the Kohilla War. .They recalled 
the British Resident, Mr. Middleton, whom Has- 
tings had stationed at Lucknow. They took 
advantage of the death of the Nawnb-Wazir ol 
Oudli to cancel Ihe existing treaties and forced 
upon his successor a new treaty increasing the 
subsidies to be paid by him for llie use of (Nmi- 
pany's troops and compelling him to surrender to 
the Comi)any the district of Benar^^s. Hastings 
in vain jminted out the injustice and impolicy of 
the measure as it was a re, versa I of the Company’s 
traditional friendship wdth Oudh. Lastly, tlie 
Councillors admitted the claims of the Begums of 
Oudh (mother and grandmother of the new Newab^ 
to the greater portion of the treasure left heliiiid 
by the late Nawah-Wazir. But the most danger- 
ous act of hostility to Hastings w'^as the (Council’s 
entertaining of charges of peculation brought 
against Hastings by Raja Nanda Kumar. 

Hastings and Nanda Kumar: — The majority 
of the Councillors being hostile to Hastings, several 
charges of defalcation were brought against him 
and were welcomed by the Council. The most 
serious of these charges vras that brought hy 
Maharaja Nanda Kumar, a Brahmin of high rank 
and influence. In 1775 he laid a letter before the 
Council, charging Hastings wutli having received, 
among other bribes, a large sura of money from 
Muni Begum, the widow of Mir Jafar. Hastings 
refused to be tried before his own Council and 
when the majority persisted, he declared tlie Coun- 
cil disolved. Next he retorted hy bringing a 
charge of conspiracy against Nanda Kumar and 
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others. While this matter was still pending, 
Nanda Kumar was suddenly arrested at the 
instance of one Mohan Prasad on a charge of for- , 
gery. He was put on trial, condemned to death 
and executed. 

Cnticism : — dmmatic execution of Nanda Kumar coin- 
ddiiif? in (loiut of time with the ciiarges he had brought against 
Hastings has given rise to endless controversy. The opponents 
of Hastings then and subsequently asserted that he had instigated 
the prosecution of Nanda Kumar in order to save his own posi- 
tion. The modern a])o1ogisls of Hastings hold that this insinua- 
ticii is baseless and that Nanda Kumar had a fair trial. We 
may accept tiie fact as true liiat Uastings inid no hand in the 
matter and the judges decided the case impartially. But that 
<locs not prevent one from liolding that there was a miscarriage 
of Justice. For as P. E. Roberts remarks : “It is very doubtfal 
whether the Supreme Court hati any jurisdiction over the natives^ 
and there is prai'liciilly no doubt at all that the English law* 
making forgery a capital crime was not o])crative in India till 
many years after Nanda Kumars alleged forgery had been com- 
mitted.” Nor were the charges brought against Hastings entirdy 
groundless. The same learned author observes that it was a 
fact that Ilaslings had aeUndl}'^ received 1,50,000 rupees from 
Muni Begiim, a transaction which was directly opposed to the 
(k)Tni>any’s express instruclions agaiiLst the receipt of presents. 
V. A. Smith conveniently ignores this point but even Sir James 
SLeplicn, the most stout defender of Hastings, is forced to 
characterise lliis tran.suclion as “questionable.” 

Hastings in Power l—lu 17T6, Colonel Mon- 
son died. His death gave Hastings and Harwell 
the powers of the majority by means of the 
Governor-Generurs casting vote. In 1777, 
Clavering made an atleiiipt to seize the office of 
Governor-General on the ground that Hastings 
had tendered his resignation. Hastings declared 
that his agent in London to whom he had sent 
instructions, had exceeded his powers in tendering 
the resignation on his behalf and that his supposed 
resignation was not valid. The Supreme Court 
decided in his favour. The same year Clavering, 
also died leaving Hastings completely free to 
pursue his own course of action. ' In 1780, Has^ 
tings wounded Francis in a duel and the latter left" 
for England^ ^ Thus ended his unseemljr 
with the hostile councillors^ / 
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Council and Supreme Court: — The undigni- 
fied struggle between Hustings and his Council 
revealed one defect of the Regulating Act. Another between thi 
of its defects was its failure to define the jurisdie- Coimdl and 
tion of the Supreme Court and its relations to the 
Council, Le., the Executive. This led to a conflict ^ 
of jurisdiction. It should be noted that besides 
ihe Supreme Court there were Cuiupaiij’^’s Courts 
which were under the Council. There were 
frequent frictions and the executive tid ministra- 
tion was constantly hainiiered by the decision of 
the judges of the Supreme Court, who claimed to 
he superior to the Council. To put a stop to this 
quarrel between the Executive and the Judica- Hastings’s 
ture, Hastings made Sir Elija Jmi)ey the head of measure to 
the Company’s Courts by inducing him to be the hMoony 
President of the Sadr Diwani AdaUn. Impey was 
to hold this new office besides his Chief Justiee- 
4ship of the Supreme Court and was to receive a 
<5onsiderable addition to his salary. This arrange- 
ment worked well but was vehemently criticised, 
for it looked like a bribe oflered to Impey to forego 
his opposition to the Council. It was disallowed by 
the Home (Tovernment and Impey was recalled, AmjEnd- 
In 1781, Parliament passed an Amending Act ing Act of 
defining the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court as ^781 put a 
limited to Calcutta and to British subjects else- 
where and* exempting the (xovcruor-General and 
Council from its jurisdiction. 

N.B.' -Dr. Smith gives a good character to Impey on the 
authority of Sir James Stephen. Bui the latter while defending 
Impey, disapproves of his acceptance of u post wliich compromised 

independence. Smith does not mention this fact. P. E. 

!]^berU remarks that Impey had an evil reputation in India and 
^ints out that Lord Comwallis, who was not censorious and 
who never spoke anything gainst Hastings, was against Imp^ 

Mng again sent out to India. 

Hastings'ft Forei^ Policy: — ^Hastings wanted 
^ot so mnoh to increase the Company’s posses. 

|dpns as to conwlidate and strengthen what it liad 
4^eady got; fiis one great aim was to seonre tiie 
cd Beh^ by maintaining in- Onpi ai.afrhiig 
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bujffer state ; for this reason he helped the Nawab 
of Oudh in his designs upon Bohilkhand. He was 
also aliTe to the danger of possible French inter- 
vention in India as the French had taken up the 
cause of the revolted American Colonies. So he 
organised an overland service Suez for rapid 
communication with Europe. But in spite of his 
non-aggressive policy wars were forced upcn him 
by the mistaken policy of the Bombay Govern- 
ment and the blunders of the Madras Government. 
In the wars which followed — the first Maratha 
War and the Second Mysore War — ^Hastings 
showed energy, promptitude and great diplomatic* 
power and managed 1o maintain British position 
at a time when England was fighting with her 
back to the wall, being engaged in hostilities at 
one and the same time with France, Spain, Holland 
and the revolted American Colonit's. 

Revival of the Marathas : — The imperialistic 
schemes of the Peshwa Balaji Rao were dashed to 
the ground in 1761 on the fateful field of Panipat. 
But the Maratha power recovered with surprising 
rapidity from the staggering blow. The fourth 
Peshwa, Madhava Rao I (son of Balaji Rao), was 
a very able ruler and made his influence felt in 
the Deccan by his successful warfare against the 
Nizam and Haidar Ali of Mysore. Mahadaji Sin- 
dhia, another Maratha chief, had made himself 
supreme in Agra and Delhi and brought the titular 
Emperor, Shah Alam, under his control (1771). 
But the death of Madliab Rao (1772) and the strug- 
gle that follow^ed over the succession to the Pesh- 
waship weakened the Marathas and broke up their 
unity. The power of the Peshwa declined and the 
independent Maratha Chiefs like Sindhia. of Gwa- 
lior, Holkar of Indore, Gaikwar of Baroda and 
the Raja of Nagpur, rose to pronainence. Thus 
the Marathas ceased to exist as a single power. 

The first Maratha War The . first Anglo- 
Maratha conflict arose out of the unoalled«for 
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inlorference of the Bombay Government in the in- The 
temal qiiarrehof the Marathas. In 1772, Ifarayan took up the 
Rao became Peshwa after the death of his brother, 

Madhava Rao. Shortly after, he was murdered at 
the instillation of his uncle, Rap^hoba, who asx)ire(l rightful 
to the P^shwaship. But Raghoba was opposed claimant, 
by a rival party headed by Nana Fadnavis who took 
up Ihe cause of Ihe posthumous son of Narayan 
Rao. Thus ihwarted, Raghoba applied to tho 
Jlnglish in Bombay and concluded with them tin* 

Treat)] of Surat by which he agreed to cede to the ’ 
Romhay Goverumciii Salsette and Bassien as the 
price of theb hcl]). The English quickly occu- 
pied Salsette and defeated the Maralhas at Arras 
at a heavy cost in (casualties. The English Couii- 
cil ill ('‘alcutta disapproved of the policy of the 
Bombay Government, and Ffastinps for once agreed 
with Francis in condemning the transaction as un- 
just and impolitic. But since the Bombay (}o\- 
ernment had committed themselves, Hastings 
sought to support them. But he was oveiruled and 
a fresh treafy was concluded called the Treat}/ of Treaty of 
Purandar (1776) hy which the English agreed to 
abandon the cause of Raghoha on condition of b(»- 
ing allowed to retain Salsette. The Directors, 
however, appioved of the treaty of Surat and Has- 
tings decided to continue the alliance with Ra- 
ghoba and to v-age nar in his favoni 

In 1779 a British ariav advanced from Boin- Defeat of 
bay towards Poona, but it was severelv defeated ihe Englidi 
at ' Telegaon and compelled to surrender. The and th©^ 
English had to conclude the humiliating Conran- 
tion of Wadgaov hy which they promised to sur- ^ 

render Raghoba, to give British hostages and to 
restore all territories whicli tho Bombay Govern- 
ment had acquired since 1773. Hastings repudiat- 
ed the disgraceful convention and continued the 
war. He sent a strong army under Colonel God- 
dard to retrieve the disgrace. iQoddard made a 
brilliant march across Central India, formed an 
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alliance with Gaikwad of Baroda and with his help 
captured Ahmadnaf^ar. He also took Bessein. 
Next he advanced towards Poona, hut suffered a 
severe defeat at the hands of the Marathas, and 
had to fall back with heavy loss (1781). The 
English, however, fared better in Central India. 
Major Papham c^aptured Sindhians capital, Gwalior, 
with the help of liana of Gohad who was Sindhia’s 
enemy. General Camac also defeated Sindhia at 
Sipri. Those reverses inclined Sindhia to make 
peace wilh the English and he undertook to nego- 
tiate a treaty between the English and the Poona 
Government. Hastings eagerly accepted his pro- 
posal as he found the Marathas too strong to be 
overawed by such forces as he could then bring 
against them. He was then carrj-ing on war on 
two fronts — against the Marathas and Haidar Ali. 
This put a heavy strain on the finances of the Com- 
pany. Hence Hastings welcomed Sindhia’s medi- 
ation in making a general peace with the Mara- 
thas. The first Anglo-Maratha war w’as brought 
to a close by the famous Treaty of Salbai in 1782. 
By it the English restored all the territories which 
they had conquered since the Treaty of Purandar 
except Salsette which they retained. They recog- 
nised Madhab Eao Narayan as the rightful Peshwa 
and had to give up the cause of Baghoba who was 
pensioned oft*. Sindhia got back all the territories 
west of the Jumna. In other respects the status 
quo was maintained. It was also provided in the 
treaty that Haidar Ali was to be forced to give up 
the territories he had conquered from the Hawab 
of Arcot. 


Hastings’s Maratha policy was ill-advised. 
This costly war brought the English no gain be- 

f ond what was secured by the Treaty of Purandar, 
t exhausted the Company’s treasury and drove 
Hastings to those arbitrary expedients of raising 
money which led to his impeachment. But thou^E^< 
material gains of the war were not inipr^siwi^ 
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the Treaty of Salbai which closed it was a good 
stroke of policy. It secured x>eace with the for- 
midable power of the Marathas for twenty years 
and thus enabled the Hiiglisli to fight their other 
enemies under comparatively favourable condi- 
tions. In this respect it may be looked upon as Treaty o£ 
a landmark in the history of British ascendancy Salbai. 
in India. But the remark of Dr. Smith that the 
treaty “established beyond dispute the dominance 
of the British as the controlling factor in Indian 
politics** is overcoloured. Haidar Ali, a no less 
formidable enemy, had still to be reckoned with 
and the Maratha power was as yet unshaken. 

The Treaty of Salbai greatly onhancecl the 
prestige of Mahadaji Sindhia. He vlilised his new 
position to extend and consolidate liiwS authority in 
Northern India. 

*N.B. — Note 1 k>w towards the end of 1780 the fortunes of Critical 
the in Indiii, as Sir Alfred Lyall ixmi?»rky Imd fallen to position of 

their lowest w’nler mark. There was a fonnidahk^ of the EnglisI 

Indian ]>o\vers against them. France had declared war in 1778 in 1780. 
ami was pre[)aring a fonnidalde ex|)e<£itiou to recover Uieir old 
prestige in India. Haidar Ali was carrying on successful opera- 
tions in the Carnatic. It was the Treaty of Salbai that saM*d 
the English position by isolating Haidar Ali. 

Affairs in Madras : — About this time the Mad- Madras w 
ras Government was torn by internal dissensions » prey to 
and saturated with corruption. The ‘Double Govern- 
ment** which recognised the Nawab as the ruler of 
the Carnatic, produced results as disastrous and 
inequitable as those which had marked similar ar- 
rangements in Bengal. The Nawab was entirely 
in the hands of the Company* s servanis who had 
lent him money at a usurious rate of interest. 

Those money-lenders dominated the Madras Coun- 
cil. The Nawab wanted to fill his coffers by an- 
nexing Tanjore and the Governor of Madras depos- 
ed the Baja without any pretext and handed over 
his .kingdom to the Nawab, a shmneful act for 
which he was dismissed by the Directors.! The 
next Governor, Lord Pigot, restored Tanjpre to ihe 
bnt his subor^^tes fpr 
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his -rather tactless opposition to their dishonest 
dealings. Thomas Unmbold who succeeded him 
was charged with corruption and was dismissed. 
These open scandals and constant changes in Gov- 
ernment resulted in inconsistent and chaotic policy 
which alienated the Nizam and entangled the 
Madras Government in war. The annexation of 
the Guntur district by the English and the alliance 
which they had formed with ‘Raghoba’ offended 
Ihe Nizam, who built up a strong confederacy em- 
bracing almost all the Maratha powers and Haidar 
Ali of Mysore. It was this confederacy which 
Hastings broke up by the Treaty of Salbai. He 
had before that conciliated the Nizam by restoring 
Guntur to him. Haidar alone remained in the 
field. 

Second Mysore War : — ^Tn 1778, France hav- 
^ ing joined the revolted American colonics, Eng- 

declared war against her. Thereupon the 
M^e*^ainst ^^^^Prlish in India seized the French settlements 
;Haidar’s including Mahe, a port which was very useful to 
vmons- Haidar Ali for the entry of supplies. Haidar re- 

Irances. monstrated against the seizure of Mahe by the 

English but in vain. The provociaiion thus given 
to him, added to his desire to take revenge on the 
English, for their refusal to help him against the 
Marathas in 1772 (see p. 31), prompted Haidar to 
declare war and he gladly joined the strong coali- 
tion formed by the Nizam in 1779 against the 
English. The war thus begun, lasted from 1780 
io 1784. , 

Haidar Ali burst upon the Carnatic which he 
“swept with the broom of desolation.’’ He sur- 
rounded an English brigade under Colonel Baillie 
and compelled it to surrender. Munro^ the victor 
of Buxar, retreated in panic to Madras after fling- 
ing his artillery into a tank at Conjeve;ram. In 
1780, Haidar captured Arcot. Fortunately for the 
English, Haidar was left to flght alone. Hastings 
by skilM diplomacy won over the Nizam, oon- 
eludi^ a treaty with Sindhia and bought off the 
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Baja of Berar. The coalition was thus broken up Battk of 
and Haidar bad to continue the war alone. Has- Porto Novo, 
tings next sent an army from Bengal under Sir 
Eyre Coote, who defeated Haidar at Porto Novo in 
1781 and retideved the British prestige. The next 
engagement at Polliore was indecisive but at 
Sholingur Coote gained another minor success. 

The English then captured Negapatam and 
Trincomali from the Dutch, who had joined the 
Eui*opean war against Britain. Here, however, 
the success of the English received a check. The ^ . 

hope of Haidar for a time rose high by the ap- the 

pearance of a French fleet under Suft*rcin who En^idi and 
recovered Trimromali and kept the English busy the French, 
at sea. Haidar took Cuddalore from the English 
while his son Tipu defeated and ^utptured an Eng- Death of 
lish army under Colonel Braithwaite in 1782. At ff^^dar Ali. 
this juncture Haidar died to the great relief of the 
English. 

After Haidar’s death, his son Tipu continued End of the 
the war. He was, however, deprived of French Second 
lielj) because in 178^1 England and France came to Mysore War. 
terms by the peace of Versailles. Tipu fought 
single-handed and captured Bednore and Manga- 
lore. The war dr.ngged on for some time with 
varying success on both sides till tlie Madras Goy- 
ternment ended it by the Treaty of Mangalore in 
1784. By it both parties agreed to a mutual 
restitution of conquests and exchange of prisoners. 

Hastings disapproved of the terms of the treaty 
ns humiliating hut was not in a jiosition 1o with- 
hold ratification. 

The affairs of Chait Singh: — Since 1775 Be- Hastings* 
nares had been transferred to the Company by the demand of* 
Nawah-VTazir .of Ondh and so the Company became war subsi- 
the overlord of Baja Chait Singh of Benares (see . 

p. 39). In 1778, on the outbreak of hostilities 
with the French, Hastings demanded a special con- ♦ 

tribution of five lakbs of rupees from Chait Singh, 
oyer and above the ordinary tribute {layable to the ’ 
Company Chait Singh paid the amount. Has- 
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tings repeated the demands in the two succeedin|]^ 
years, 1779 and 1780 and extorted parent in spites! 
of the Baja’s humble protests that his agreement 
with the Company exempted him from all contribu- 
tion' beyond the tribute. Some delay in making 
the last payment as well as the Baja’s inability ta 
furnish a contingent of horsemen demanded by . 
Amft of Hastings led the Governor-General to regard Chait 
ryif Singh Singh as disloyal and contumacious. So he im- 
leads to riot posed upon Chait Singh a fine of 50 lakhs of rupees- 
and himself inarched to Benares to execute his- 
plans of extortion. Chait Singh submitted humbly 
enough ; but Hastings proved inexorable and 
unjustly placed Ihe Baja under arrest. Thereupon 
the troops of Chait Singh rose in arms and 
massacred a number of English sepoys with t^ce^ 
officers. In the general confusion Chait Singh 
escaped and Hastings was forc^ed to flee for safety 
to Chuiiar. The disturbances, however, were 
Depositioa of suppressed. Cliait Singh was deposed and 

Singh, his nephew insi ailed in his place. The tribute 
payable by the new Baja was assessed at double 
the rate paid hy fJhait Singh. 

Criticism : — Dr. Smitli juslifi:'s ILislings’s demand.s for 
excepti(»iial war siibsidifs by llu* ^mve necessities of the siliiation 
but admit .s lliat the Raja was treated with improper harshness. In' 
other worsts, Hastings made expediency the rule of his conduct^ 
regardless of moral consideratioiis and treaty obligations. There 
was a definite^ agrt^^-inent made in 1775 with Chait Singh that 
the Company ^\'ould not t»ii any pretence make any further 
demand upon him as long as he paid the stipulated tribute. 
'Grave necessity' might be a convenient excuse for breaking solemn 
treaties but no surli ne«’.ssity existed for placing the Raja under 
arrest when his conduct all along had been extremely submissive. 

tyranny pure and simple and the conduct of Hastings^ 
Uaamgs tQ least of it, was unjust, improper and high-lumded. , 

; and Moreover, the whole transaction was a sorry failure^ for the money 

^.Jifiproper. found in Chait Singh's treasury was plundered by the troopa- 
who w'ere encouraged to do so by Hastings’s letter. 

Begums of Oudh:— The Chait Singh alfaV' 
was a miserable failure. The Company gdt 
ing hy it. But money must be found anyhow, lor, 
the -Company’s treasure hj^.been drains dzy..J^>.v 
^ ^^tly .wars against the Marathas Saiiipiy:"' 
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AH. . Hence arose another ^grave necessity' of xhe Nawah ' 
seeking out other victims of extortion. A large of Oudh 
arrear of subsidy was due to the Company from wan^ 
the Nawah-Wazir of Oudh. In order to pay off j 

his arrears .,th© Nawab wanted to resume the the .S^ma 
jagirs and to recover the treasures held by his in order to 
mother and grandmother, who were, known as the pay oft His 
Begums of Oudh. It should be noted that the ^ 
property and treasures held by the Begums were . 

{guaranteed by the Calcutta Council, though Has- 
tings personally was opposed to such a pledge Begums 
being given. On the pretext that the Begums ^ere 
had been implicated in Chait Singh's revolt, piundered 
Hastings cancelled the guarantee and gave per- ond ^eir 
xnission to the Jfawab-Wazir to despoil the 
Begums. The Nawab hesitated to take proceed- 
Bgainst his near relatives and had to be screwed 
up by Hastings. British detachments were sent 
to Fyzabad to surround the Begums' palace, the 
Begums were placed in confinement and the two 
eunuchs who acted as their stewards, were forced, 
by imprisonment, fetters and infliction of the lash, 
to part with the hoarded treasure. With the 
money exacted in such a brutal manner the Nawab- 
Wazir's debt to the Company was cleared off. 

Criticism : — trcatnwnl of the Bt'gums of Oudh is 
an indelible slain on his character. His modem apologists Has^gs 
put forward laboured excuses to justify bis conduct. Thus 
Dr. Smith says that the 'urgent necessities of the time justified aW© for Vm 
Hastings in cancelling treaty obligation and putting a certain . 

amount of pressure on the Begums to make them disgorge.* While transaction, ^ 
commenting on the severities practised on the Begums he says, 
that th^ were mild measures according to Indian practice, 
though not legijJmate according to European standard and that 
JB^tings had no personal knowledge of Uu; nature of the sever- 
ilies practised. Such a flimsy defence beiits a partisan and 
...not one who poses as an impartial historian. It is not a 'Act as 
' P, E. Boberts points out, that Hastiflgs was ignorant of the, 

' nature .of the coercion practised on the Begems and the eunudis. 
tptov^out this ignoble transaction Hastings was the moving 
spirit. Jt was he who egged on the wavering Nawab-Wasir and 
set his 1^ against the use of gentler methods advocated by the 
. two. sucoes^ve Bendents, l^iddleton and Bristow. SeaatuUy, the 
jodtafoxtable doctrine of "urgent neoessities*' Is almost universeUly 
use of autocratii and ttieh partisans io'^iusf%.{|ill aorta 
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of .hagh^^l^ded pmceedinga.. ThMhf, assuming that the eever* 
ites 'practised '^ere mdd according to Indian practice, did not 
the Governor-General degrade himself’ by desoendi^ from the 
lofty ‘European standard' to the dirty level of Indian pracUse? 
Smith sees nothing wrong about it. But P. £. Boberts points 
out tlmt the temperately worded verdict of Sir Alfred Lyall ia 
the mildest form of censure that meets the case. “The employ* 
ment of personal severities, under the supeifbitendenoe of British 
ufKqers, in order lo exiracL money from women and eunuchs is 

an ignoble kind of undertaking! to push him (Nawab) 

on and actively assist in measures of coercion against women : 
ai^d eunuchs was conduct unworthy and imiefensible.* Lastly^ 
the statement of Hastings and his defenders that the Begums 
were acting in complicity w'lth Chait Singh is quite fali^ F. £. 
Roberts points out that “the testimony to the facts is worthless, 
consisting of vague ex po»t facto sUiLcmeiits of interested parties 
and hearsay evidence.*’ Were it true, Hastings ought to have 
produced the evidence at the time and openly to have demanded 
satisfaction from the begums. 

Retirement of Hastings:— The policy of fas- 
tings was strongly criticised by the House of 
Commons in 1782 and* in the following year the 
Court of Directors censured him for his conduct 
at Benares and in the affairs of the Begums of 
Oudh. When Pitt came to power in 1784, he also 
intimated liis disapproval of the several features 
of the policy of Hastings. Finding himself 
abandoned by the ministry, Hastings resigned in 
1785. 

■ On his return to England he was at ffrst 
favourably received. But three years later he was 
impeached for crimes alleged to have been com- 
mitted by him during his period of office, such as 
corruption, acceptance of presents and bribes, 
oppression in the case of Chait Singh and the 
Begums of Oudh, etc. The trial began in 1788 
and lasted till 17.96 when he was acqliitted on all 
the articles. The expenses of trial almost Tuimd 
his fortunes and saddened his old age. 

‘dhanicter and Estimate- of Hastinas / 

Hastings was a man of infCexible resolution 
and imperturable patience. He steered the ship 
of the em^e safely through a time of unexampS^l 
stor^ and jtress and tmtr for his 
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soureefuluess it must Have foundered and gone sqs 
done. The ^‘fficulties which he had to face xlifficulties, 
ihioughout his administration ucrc such would 
have pro\ed insuperable to any but a strong and 
able man. lie came to office at a time when no 
government worth the name esisted. To him 
must be given the riedii of planning a system of 
administration which reduced the chaotic •rule of 
the Company to an ordered goveiumont. lie had 
to sa\e the position of the Comiiany from the HubavedtW 
serious jw'rils to which it was exposed by the blun- British 
ders of the Bombay and Madras (xo^ernments. His ® 

great achievement in this direction ^\as the sue- 
cess vith which he met the anti-Britisli combina- 
tion ot the Southern powers, engineered 1\\ the 
Nizam in 1779. This entitles him to be regarded 
as the second founder of the British Empire in 
India. To these difficulties were added others 
created by tbe faulty Hegulating Act. From 177 i 
to 177G he was constantly harassed and ollt^otcd 
by the hostile majority in the Council. Jiast]\, ho 
had to find money for the empty <reasur\ ot the 
Company. To meet the financial diffir uliies ho was 
driven to many questionable acth winch have 
greatly tarnished his reputation. But in all these 
he was guided solely by jiatriotic motiies without 
an> thought of self-aggrandisement. He was 
naturally of a kind disposition but there was a 
(ouch of vindictiveness and relentlossness in his 
character which at times steeled his heart against 
the generous promptings of human nature. 

He 'was a man of '\ariod activity. He know BGs varied 
Persian and BengaU well and took a warm interest activity, 
in arts and literature. lie encouraged the study 
of Sanskrit literature by European scholars, 
founded the Madrasah in Calcutta, established the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society and opened up a trade route 
with Tibet. 

Pitt’S India Ast ot itms— i>unng the closing 
jyears of Hastings’s administration, Indian affairs 
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]bdia absorbed a good deal of tbe attention of Parlia* 
BiSL xnent. In 1782 Fox brought forward his India 

Bill by which all political and military powers of 
the Company were transferred to a board of 
seven commissioners appointed at first for four 
years by Parliament and afterwards by the Crown. 
The Bill was passed by the Commons but was 
rejected by the Lords chiefly through the influence 
of the King. 

Pitt then carried his famous India Act in 1784. 
tt’B Act It placed all civil, military and revenue affairs 
ou^t the of the Comi:)aTiy under the supervision of the 
six “Cominissioacrs for the affairs of India’ ^ com- 
monly known as the Board of Control. This 
otroL Board was composed of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, one of the Secretaries of the State 
and four Privy Councillors appointed by the 
Crown. In practice the real power of the Board 
was monopolised by the senior Commissioner who 
was known as the President of the Board of Con- 
trol. The oi'ders of the Commissioners were to 
be transmitted to India through a secret com- 
mittee of three Directors of the Company. The 
Court of Proprietors was deprived of any right to 
annul or suspend any resolution of the Directors 
approved of by the Board. The effect of these 
provisions was to place the affairs of the Company 
in direct and permanent subordination to the Bri- 
tish Parliament. Supreme authority passed out 
of the hands of the Directors who retained only 
their patronage, that is, the right to appoint and 
dismiss their own servants. 

1 - A introduced important changes in 

Indian administration. The council of the 
plS^igulat- Governor-General was to^ consist of three mem- 
Act bers and not four as provided for by the Begulat- 

ved. ixLg Act. Bombay and Madras were made demite- 

ly subordinate to Bengal in all questions of war, , 
diplomacy and revenue. By clearly defining the . 
atimonty of the Governor-General over the sub^ 
.Mdinate Presidencies the Act removed one of the; .. 
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defects of the Begulating Act. A supplementary 
Act passed in 1786 removed another defect. The 
Governor-General was authorised in special cases 
to override the decision of the majority of the 
-council and also to hold the office of the com- 
mander-in-chief. Lastly, it was laid down that 
^‘to pursue schemes of conquest and extension of 
dominion in India are measures repugnant to the 
wish, the honour and policy of this nation.” This 
principle uras seldom acted upon and was honoured 
more in breach than in observance. 

Pitt’s India Act established a double govern- 
ment for Company’s possessions in India, that of 
the Hoard of Control and that of the Company’s 
Directors. This system remained in force till 
1858. 

Maephersons — ^When Hastings left India Sir 
John Maepherson, the senior member of the Conn- Asgrandiae- 
oil, succeeded him us temporary Governor-General, ment 
His administration lasted twenty months during 
which he effected some financial economies. * 
Mahadaji Sindhia had greatly increased his prestige 
by the part he had played in bringing about the 
Treaty of Salbai. He now got control of the 
titular Emperor and secured from Inin the govern- 
ment of the provinces of Agra and Delhi.' So 
puffed up did he become with success that he 
demanded ‘Chauth’ from the British provinces. 

This was curtly refused by Maepherson. At this 
juncture Lord Cornwallis arrived in India as the 
permanent Governor-General. 

LORD CORNWALLIS (1786-1793) 

Lord Cornwallis was an inlluential English Hie 
peer and a man of high character. He was given and polk^; 
apeoial powers by an Act passed in 1786 by which 
he could overrule, for adequate reasons, the deci- 
sion of his Council. He also enjoyed the con- 
.ifidence of the Ministry and the support of the 
<^onrt of (Directors. Hence he was in a ppsilion 
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to pursue his own course of action unhampered by 
any factious opposition. He came out with the 
declared intention of avoiding war and devoting 
himself to the reform of the Company’s service. 

His administrative reforms 

In internal affairs Lord Cornwallis intro- 
duced many useful reforms which touched almost 
every branch of administration. It has been said 
that “he laid the foundation of the present Indian 
Constitution”. His reforms fall under three heads* 
viz., reform of the Company's service, re-organisa- 
tion of the law-courts and judicial system and the 
permanent settlement of the land revenues of 
Bengal. 

Reform of the covenanted service : — Personal- 
ly Warren Hastings might have been above cor- 
ruption but there is no denying the fact that the 
“whole system of the government over whh^h he 
presided was corrupt and full of abuses.” Nepo- 
tism and corrui)tion were rife among the Com- 
pany’s servants. They continued to carry on the 
forbidden private trade and enriched themselves 
by large unofficial i)erquisites. Their salaries were 
low while their commissions were large. Corn-^ 
wallis put a stop to their commissions and placed • 
them above the temptation of underhand dealings 
by increasing their official salary. At the same 
time he laid down stringent regulations for their 
conduct and saw to it that these regulations were 
strictly enforced. In this way he did much to- 
purify the administration. 

Judicial reforms : — “In the organisation of 
the Judicial Courts, civil and criminal, Cornwallis- 
completed the work begun by Warren Hastings.” 
He set up an ascending hierarchy of courts. The* 
lowest courts, presided over by Indian Munsifs and 
Sadr 4^mins, tried pettjr civil cases. Above them 
were the Zilla or District Cburts under a British 
Judge who was ^ided by Indian experts (assessors). * 
CJpriiwallis also instituted four Provincial Courts 
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of Appeal at Calcutta, Murshidabad, Patna and 
Dacca. These Courts were presided over by three 
European Judges who were also aided by Indian 
assessors. They tried criminal cases and heard 
appeals from the District Courts. At the top of 
all these courts was the Sadr Diwani Adalat which 
was presided over by the Governor-General and 
Council and formed the final court of appeal. 

The power of the Collectors was greatly « 
reduced. They were divested of all judicial and 
magisterial powers and their duties were confined of 
to purely revenue work. Thus the executive and pcrrnrs. 
judicial powers of the Company’s servants were 
/ separated and vested in separate officers. Imiiori- 
ant changes were made in the administration of 
criminal justice. The criminal jiuisdiction of the 
Deputy Nawab or Naib Nizam was abolished and 
judges from the four provincial courts were sent 
on circuit to try criminal cases within their juris- 
diction. In criminal cases the highest coui t of Criminal 
appeal was the Sadr Nizamat Adalat, Moham- justice was 
medan criminal law with slight modifications con- g^trusted to 
tinned to be administratt'd in cTiniinal mailers, 
but some of its grosser punishments, such as im- 
'«^palement and mutilation, wore abolished. To pro- 
tect the India^ns from official oppression the Col- 
lectors and other officers of the Government were 
made amenable to the courts for acts done in their ^ 

official capacities. 

For police administration districts were^Poliee admi- 
divided into small areas called thanas each under iiistration. 
the charge of an Indian Daroga working under the 
supervision of tho District Magistrate. The 
jnemindars were thus deprived of the power and 
responsibility of maintaining peace within theii* 
jurisdiction and were forced to disband their 
police force. 

' N.B.— Note Jiow Cornwallis deprived the Indians of all sliare 
In the jAdministration. Till now the administration of the . cri- Distrust tlfvV 
miiial justice and the duty of maintaining peace and order were thir &diB^ 
in the hiinds of the Indians— the Naib Nazim and the zemindara ^ 

dutiez wwe now transfened to European officers. Cornwnl.- v. v* ' 
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payment of revenue enforced by the sale law caused 
great hardship and ruined many zemindars. 
Lastly, the hope that was entertained that the 
zemindars would improve and develop their 
(estates, had not been realised. To sum up, a 
settlement for a long teim of years might have 
retained all the advantages of Permanent Settle- 
ment without its defects. 

The results of the Permanent Settlement may 
be described as follows : In regard to ihe three 
interested parties — ^the Zemindar, the Ryot and the 
Ruling power — ^it ^ ^assured the welfare of the first, 
somew'hai. postponed the claims of the se(*t)nd, and 
sacrificed the increment of third.’' 

Foreign Policy: — Cornwallis was anxious to- 
maiutain peac^e and neutrality and to avoid 
entanglements wiih the ‘country powers’, i.e., 
Indian States. He refused to assist the son of 
Shah Alaiii 1o recover his throne at Delhi, and 
warne<l Mahaduji Sindhia against interfering in 
the affairs of Oudh. But he was not able to avoid 
hostilities w’ith Tipu Sultan. To fight Tijm he 
concluded an alliance with the Nizam and the 
Marathas. 

' Third Mysore War: — In 1788, Cornwallis ob- 

C^nwallis tained Guntur from the Nizam who in return asked 
tepvoto {qj. troopS' under the provision of the treaty* of 
uteoe^with 1768 in order to recover certain of his former terri- 
l^Nizam. tories from Tipu Sultan. By the treaty of Manga- 
lore (1784) concluded with Tipu, the English had 
recognised the latter’s right to the districts now 
claimed by the Nizam. Cornwallis, however, to 
please the Nizam, agreed to lend him troops on 
condition that they should not be used against any 
powers in alliance with the Company. A list of 

S u sAlbudss the iiow^ers w’as added but the name of Tipu waa 
wwjore. deliberately omitted. This was not a fair dealing 
as it violated the treaty made with Tipu in 1784. 
jTipu became furious w’hen he heard of this transac-^ 
]tio:C SLud commenced hostilities by attacking^ 
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Travanrore, a state in alliaiK^o and under tho 
protection of, the Conii)any. 

Cornwallis formed a trixile alliance with the triple aUi- 
Kizam and the Marathas against Tipu. The aucc against 
earlier campaigns were uiisatistactory owing to Tipu. 
the failure of tlio ^ludras authoiilies to ])rovide 
supplies. In 1790, Cornwallis himself assumed 
the comiiiand. lie eaijiured Bangalore and defeated 
Ti])U at Arikera hut was foieed thiough a shor- 
tage of supplies to destroy his heavy guns and to 
beat a hasty retreat. Tho timely arrival of tho 
Marathas with ample sujijdies, however, saved the 
situation. In 179!i, (Wnwallis resumed opera- 
tions, captured the hill-foits of Tipu and advanced 
upon Seiingapalam, while tho Marathas laid 
waste the Mysoio teriitorv. Tipu finding resis- 
tanee hopeless came to teims. By the treaty of Seringar 
Seringajiatain concluded in 1792, Tipu agreed to paiam 
cede halt of his dominions, to jmv a large wai the 

indemnity and to surrender tTco of his sons as 
hostages. Hy this treaty tho Comiiany got Mala- 
bar, Coorg, Diiidigul and Barainahal. The Mara- 
thas gained teiritory on tlu' north-west, and the 
Nizam oil the north-east, of M>son‘. 

Critic*i&iii : — Some critics urge tlial CtiruMallis had il then Heasons 
ID his po>Mr to ctuiiplelc tho ci\orthn»\\ of Tipu and by doing why Com- 
that in 170‘i might ha\o summI anotlior war which was loft to wallis dkl 
Wellesley. Bui it may bo Miid in Ins dofonoc that the aimc\a- not annex 
tipn of the whole of Mysore woiihl lia\o displeased both the Mysore. 
NiBBm aud tlie Maiatha^. ami he had good reasund to susiieet 
treachery m liolh Ih'sules such i step would !ia\e oflend I 
the ofneial opinion at home ami eonlnnened the policy of Pitt's 
India Act ol I7S1. Further war with Fiance was imminent and 
Directors were clamouring for jieacrc* Lasilif rornwalli^ '‘wa^ 
not eager to take oxer the niaiiagemcMit of the whole country of 
Mysore ancl so dehljcrately stayed his hands,'* 

*An estimate of Corawallis:— The char actor of 
Cornwallis deservedly won for liiin nnivorsal res- 
pect. Ho purified the adiuiuistratiou hy wa{»inf> 
incessant war ap:ain8t comiption aud jobbery iu Hw penna^ 
every form. His most endunuf? works were the 
reorganisation of the covenanted civil service, 
establishment of the District Courts as the unix of ■» • 
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administration and establishment of the Perma- 
nent Settlement in Bengal^ Bihar and Orissa. 
Bnt the exclusion of Indians from high posts was 
a short-sighted measure. He was a good military 
commander and knew how to keep his subordinates 
under control. H(3 retired from India in 1793. 

Renewal of Charters — ^As the time for the re- 
1798 newal of the Company’s Charter drew near a strong 

agitation was started against the retention of the 
monopoly of the Indian trade by the Company. 
In the end tlie Charter was renewed for twenty 
years and the small concession of 3,000 tons of 
shipping was allowed to the private traders every 
year (1793). 

Sir John Shore: — Cornwallis was succeeded 
by Sir rloliu Shore, his colleague and adviser, in 
His Policy forming the laud settlement of Bengal. Shore 
non-inter- strictly followed the Policy of N mi-intcrvcntion 
iwQtion. and carried it to a pilch which compromised the 
honour and j^restige of England. Thus when the 
Nizam was attacked by the Marathas, he appealed 
to the English for help to which under the terms 
3nic Nizam troaly he was entitled. Shore refused to 

defented by intervene and the result w^as that the Nizam was 
the Marathas signally defoal cd by the Marathas at the battle of 
stKharda. Khnrda in 1795. The Nizam was disgusted at the 
bad faith of the English and turned to the French 
officers for assistance to train his troops. 

The Policy of Non-intervention was not politi- 
effects cally expedient at this troublous peri»)d. Because 
if the Policy it was sure that any ground of political advantage 
«f Npii-in- which the English would willingly abandon would 
tervention. occupied by the enemy. Thus the effects of 

Shore’s policy of Non-intervention were to increase 
the power of the Marathas, to cripple the power of 
Nizam, an ally of the English, and to lose the con- 
fidence of other allies. Moreover, the ambition of 
the other powers of India was heightened as they 
attributed this policy not to moderation but to 
weakness and selfish interest. Tipu was encourage 
ed to make hostile preparations against the Com- 
pany. 
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Oudh affairs:— In Oudh, Shore, contrary to shore inter- 
his wont, acted with vigour. On the death ot fores in the 
Asaf-nd-daula, the Tfawab-Wazir of Oadh, he was question of 
succeeded by a reputed son of worthless character. 

Shore at first sanctioned the succession. But “ 
when he came to know that the rejiuted son was 
the offsiiring of a menial servant, he reversed his 
decision and set up a brother of the late Nawab 
on the throne. By a treaty concluded with the 
new Xawab, the Company undertook the defence 
of Oudh in return for an annual subsidy of 76 
lakhs of rupees and the cession of the strategic 
position of Allahabad. Shore’s Oudli jioli’cy was 
perhaps prompted by the possible danger from 
Zanian Shah, the ruler of Kabul, who had invaded 
the Punjab. The invader, however, was recalled 
to meet dangers near at home. 

Recall of Shore: — The reforms of Cornwallis Mutiny of 
gave rise to much discontent among the military 
officers as their unlawful gains were stopped. 

In 1795, occurred a dangerous mu liny of the Eu- 
ropean officers of Bengal who threat ened to seize 
the administration. So serious was the situation 
that Shore was compelled to grant many conces- 
sions to the disaffected. For this weakness shown 
tu dealing with the mutiny he was recalled tow- 
ards the close of 1796.i Shore on his arrival in 
England was created Lord Teignmouth. 

Mahadaji Sindhia: — Mahadaji Sindhia was the 
most outstanding figure in Maratha politics during 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Ho 
had taken part in the third battle of Panipat where 
he was permanently lamed by a severe wound. Ho 
! succeeded to his lather’s jagirs and soon became 
'ihe inost prominent of the Maratha chiefs. When AUn^ 
-Shah the titular Mughul Emperor, left Bri- under hU 

protection in 1771, Mahadaji took him under control. 

wing and reinstated him on the throne of 
^pelhi. This greatly increased his prestige and 
WpOTtance. He fought against the English dur- 

fhe ffirst Anglo-Mhratha conflict but was de* 
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feated. In spite of this, Warren Hastings thought 
it prudent to court his friendship and uti- 
lised his services in bringing about the Treaty 
of Salbai (1782). This greatly enhanced his in- 
fluence, and his power grew rapidly. He got the 
Emperor completely under his control and obtain- 
ed from him patents making the Peshwa Vicege- 
rent of the Empire {Vakil-i-Multuq) and himself 
the Peshawa’s Deputy or Naih. He also secured 
for himself the command of the imperial army and 
the assignment of the suhaJu^ of Delhi and Agra as 
a guarantee for the pay of his troops. He thus 
controlled the entire region from the Sutlej to 
Agra and made the Marathas the supreme power 
in Hindusilian. Besides, he held valuable tend- • 
tory in Malwa and the Deccan and possessed a fine 
army trained and disciplined by De Boigne, a bril- . 
liant Savoyard military expert. He grow bold 
enough to demand Chauth from tlie British pro- 
vinces but Maepherson, successor of Warren Has- 
tings, curtly refused it. 

Sindhians ascendancy at Delhi provoked the 
jealousy of the Rajputs and the Afghan Rohillas 
and for a time he nad to suffer vicissitudes of for- 
tune. He was defeated by a coalition of Rajput 
powers in 1786 and was in the next year attack- 
ed by the Rohillas. 1788 he temporarily lost 
his hold on Delhi, when Ghulam Quadir, a savage 
Rohilla chief, seized Delhi, plundered the palace 
and cruelly blinded the miserable Emperor Shah. 
Alam. But he soon recovered his position. The 
Rajputs were defeated,' Ghulam Quadir was caught 
and hanged and the Emperor restored. In 1792 
Holkar challenged his authority, but was severely . 
defeated. He men proceeded to Poona to estal^ila'; 
his authority at the centre of the Maratha potvS^V 
and urged the Peshwa. to form a closer conneotioiS^; 
with Tipu in order to check the growing 
power. But before any definite action 
taken he suddenlv died at Poona in 1794. ' / 
death was a reUei to the English who watched .]^; 
movemeints with suspicion, and .left Hana 
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all-powerful in Maratha afFairs. Grant Duff des- 
*cribes Mahadaji Sindhia as man of great poli- 
tical sagacity and of considerable genius, of deep 
Artifice, of restless ambition and of imxdacable re- 
venge.” He was succeeded by his nephew^, Daulat 
Hao Sindhia. 

LORD WELLESLEY (1798—1805) 

Lord Moniigton, better known bj’’ his later 
, title of Lord (Marquis) Wellesley, succeeded Sir 
John Shore. His period of ojflSce is one of the most 
critical ^and eventful in Indian history and marks 
the final stage in the struggle between tlie British 
and the Indian powers for supremacy. Wellesley 
was a good classical scholar and had served for 
several years as a member of the Board of (k)n- 
trol. 

State of affairs in India:— WLen AVellcsley The French 
assumed office the growth of French influence in P®”! “ ' 
the courts and camps of Indian rulers was a 
serious menace to British power. This was, to 
a great extent, due to the weak policy of non-in fer- 
vention pursued by his predecessor. Tipu was 
negotiating with the French Governor of Mauritius 
and Hennion, and French officers were i)repa li- 
ving to drill his troops. The Hizam, estranged by 
Shore’s desertion, was organising a body of regular 
troops under a French officer named llaymond. 

Sindhia had a powerful v army trained and 
commanded by another ErSiKihman named Perron. 

The ascendancy of the ^'xenoh in the courts of 
Indian princes was i; source of great danger 
especially in view of the faOb that England was 
then engaged in the Revolutionary war with 
J^^nce and that Hapoleon who had led an expedi- 
into Egypt, cherished designs for the con-, 
xjjuest of India. 

; Wellesley’s policy: — ^Wellesley came out with Hw ftweign 
feed ideas ; one was to make the English the ^ 

m^^mount power in India, and the other to crush - 
i^' ever all French intrigues in the, courts of tire 
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Indian '^princes. His ideas were imperialistic^ in 
other words, his object was to extend British' 
influence throug*hout India, for he \sras convinced 
of the superiority of the British rule to any form ' 
of Indian frovernment. Hence he gave up the 
policy c)f Non-intervention and set his face against 
the idea of a balance of power by which his pre- 
decessors had sought to hold the Indian princes in 
cheek. To achieve this twofold object he boldly 
adopled Ihe policy of annexation and subsidiary 
alliances. Small and weak kingdoms were to bo 
annexed while the powerful states should be in- 
ducedur foicc'd to enter into Subsidiary Alliances. 
The Slfibsidiary Alliance involved the '^subordina- 
tion oJ the allied Prince to British goveriiment in 
e.\i<‘nial ])o]icy and foreign relations, the mainten- 
ance and payjnent of a contingent of Company’s 
troops, and di.sinissal of the officers belonging to 
oiher European uaiions/' In return for all these, 
the Cojii]iauy guaranteed the territorial integrity 
and iidcrnal frecMlom of the subsidiary stale. In 
a word, the subsidiary state surrendered its politi- 
cal inde[»endenee in return for British protection. 

.liy*s jwlicy of Subsidiary Alliances was vicious 
in priiUMplf. TIic allied prince being guaranteed in the posses- 
sion of his iloininions but deprived of the essentials of sovereignty, ' 
sink.') ill his own esteem and loses that stimulus to good gov^- 
critnirnl v.hieii is supplied by the fear of rebellion and deposi- 
tion. lie hreuincvs a lax and a careless ruler. It has }>ccn ot>- 
s(•1•^c(l by Sir Thomas Munru that “wherever the siibsidiary sys- 
tem is introthimi, the country will soon bear the marks of it in 
dec\‘).>ii>g Milages and decreasing population.'* The truth of thia 
remark is amply borne out by the case of Oudh where misgov- 
ernmenl. beeaine chronic although its ruler was repeatedly warned' 
by sfjxtTid Governors-General. 

Foreign policy! — ^The foreign policy of Wel- 
lesley was directed mainly towards combating.., 
French intrigues in India, actual or possible, and 
crippling the power of the Indian princes b^;; 
inducing or forcing them to enter into Subsidiai^^, 
Alliances. His attention was drawn to the thre^:; 
leading powers of the time, viz., the Nizam, 
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and the Marathas. The first was induced to con- 
dude a Subsidiary Alliance ; the second was com- 
pletely crushed while the power of the third was 
shattered. He thus realised his ambition of mak- 
ing the British the predominant power in India. 

The Nizam: — The I^izam, whose power Nizam 

greatly weakened by his recent defeat at Eharda enters into 
at the hands of the Marathas, was induced to Subsidiary 
enter into a Subsidiary Alliance with the Company Alliance, 
in 1798. He agreed to dismiss the French ofiieers 
in his employ, to disarm and disband the force 
trained by French officers and to support a con- 
tingent ojf Company’s troops. Tims was the Nizam 
reduced to complete dependence on the English. 

The French influence disappered from his court. 

The Fourth Mysore Warg 1799: — Having dis- Tipu tried to 
armed the Nizam, Wellesley turned to the ruler fo™ m 
of Mysore. Ever since tlie treaty of Seringapatain 
(1792) Tipu had l)een maturing hostile designs French!* 
against the English. He had sent ambassadors 
to the French at Mauritius whose Governor wel- 
comed his proposal of an offensive alliance. A 
few” French volunteers also joined Tipu’s service. 

Wellesley demanded of Tipu an explanation of his 
dealings with the French and considering Tipu’s 
replies as evasive and unsatisfactory, determined 
on war and set his farces in motion. Two armies 
were despatched against Mysore ; one, the main 
army, by way of the Carnatic under General Harris 
and the other from Bombay. The Nizam also sent 
a contingent under the Governor-General's brother, 

Arthur Wellesley, afterwards the famous Duke of 
Wellington. Tipu was first defeated by the Bom- 
bay army and then completely routed dii MalavelU deaffi of 
by Harris. He retired to his capital Seringapatam Tipu. 
wich was stormed and he fell fighting gallantly. 

' .Ris death removed a formidable enemy of the 
Shglish and deprived the French of their best ally - 

' Indian— the twofold results of the last Mysore 
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Wellesley’s object had been to cripple Tipu 
pennaiiently rather than io destroy his power 
utterly. Now that Tipu was dead he did not 
think it expedient to allow any member of Haidar 
Ali’s family to rule Mysore, for such a member 
was not likely to be well disposed to the Enj^lish. 
So he annexed a lar^?e portion of the Mysore 
teiritory and (»:ave a fragment to the Nizam. The 
State thus reduced was handed over to a child of 
the Hindu royal family M^hich had been dis- 
possessed by Haidar Ali. The administration of 
tlie territory, thus given to the child llaja, was 
entrusted to a capable llrahman minister named 
Puriiia who a<?ted under Hritish sii])eiwiision and 
was bound by the usual terms of the Subsidiary 
Alliance. The sons of Tipu were provided for by 
generous pension. The territories annexed by the 
English iiK'liided Canara, Coimbatore and the sea- 
coast districts. The lands on the north-west as- 
signed to the Nizam were shortly after surrendered 
by him in lieu of the paymeut for the subsidiary 
force. 

N.B. — Tlie Marathus were offeree! a share in the Mysore 
lerritories (jii certain eonclitiuns but they rejected the terms. 

Wellesley’s policy of annexation 

Lord Wellesley was impoi’ialislic, to the back- 
bone and he adopted wliat is called a “forward 
policy” ill t^xleiidiiig Hrilish authority over some 
of the Indian states. He held that the “Company 
with relation to its territoiy in India must be 
viewed in the capacity of a sovereign power” and 
ajijilied this jirinciide first to small decadent states 
anil then in more imporiant fields. He took ad- 
vantage of a disputed succession in the Maratha 
principality of Tanjore to absorb that district. In 
1799 the Eaja of Tanjore was porsnadod to con- 
clude a subsidiary treaty by which he surrendered 
the whole administration in return for a yearly pen- 
sion. A (*hange of succession at Surat gave Wel- 
lesley a similar opportunity. On the death of the 
Nawab of Surat he brushed aside in a high-handed 
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manner the legitimate claims of the biother of the 
Nawah and pensioned him off (1800). 

Wellesley next turned to the Carnatic whose 
government had long been an open scandal. The 
double government of the Carnatic was more dis- 
astrous and ojipressivo than the double f^overn- 
inent of Bengal. Hence Wellesley made up his 
mind to take over the administration of the terri- (isoi). 
tory. He soon found a plausible i)retext. The 
pai)ers found at Seringapatam after I'ipu’s death 
showed that both Muhammad Ali who died in 1795 
and his son Uindat-ul-TJnira carried on some sort 
of correspondence with Tipu. Wellesley (‘hose to 
interiiret this correspondence as treasonable and 
on the death of IJnidat-ul-Umra in 1801 took over 
the whole civil and military government of the 
Carnatic, ignoring the (laims of the son of the 
deceased Nawab. He set up a new Nawab and 
guaranteed him a pension of one-fifth of the 
revenue. It should be noted that tiie papers in 
question were not at all convincing proofs of the 
treacliery of the JIawabs. Wellesley annexed the 
Carnatic purely from an imperialistic, motive, 
though the undeniable evils of the Nawab's gov- 
ernment to whi(jh the Company’s servants contri- 
Inited a good deal, gave him some justification. 

Wellesley’s Oudh policy: — Welbsley’s atten- 
tion was called to Oudh by the necessity of streng- 
thening the Company’s north-western frontier. 
Warren Hastings Inul made Oudh a buffer-state, 
but owing to prevailing inisgoverument that pro- 
vince had become weak and a source of danger to 
the British position in India. A strong enemy 
could easily occupy Oudh and threaten Bengal. 

Hence Wellesley was anxmus to tighten British 
hold on Oudh. This he proceeded to do in a most 
high-handed manner. Finding a pretext in the 
threat of Zaman Shah, a grandson of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, to invade Hindusthan, Wellesley forced 
upon the Nawab of Oudh a new treaty in 1801. 

By it the Nawab was to cede Gorakhpur, Rohil- 
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kband and the Lower Doab comprising the terri^ 
tories* between the Ganges and the Jumna in order 
to provide permanently for the cost of maintain- 
ing the Company’s troops stationed in Oudh. The 
Nawab appealed to old treaties and protested 
against this act of spoliation but in vain. The 
Oudh policy of Wellesley was purely arbitrary and 
was carried out in ruthless disregard of the feel- 
ings and interests of the Nawab who was the Com- 
pany’s ally and had done nothing to merit such 
rough treatment. It is true that Oudh was weak 
through misgovernment but it is also true that 
much of this misgovernment was due to the rapa- 
city of the ‘‘English locusts” as Wellesley himself 
called the English parasites who infested the 
capital and filled their pockets. Wellesley’s policy 
did not improve the administration of the king- 
dom. On the contrary the new Subsidiary Alliance 
wliich he imposed on Oudh aggravated the evils 
of administration, which in the long run gave 
Lord Dalhousie a good pretext to annex the king- 
dom. Wellesley’s high-handed conduct has been 
condemned by Mill and other British writers. Ilis 
only justification >vas the comfortable plea of 
political necessity. He found Oudh a source of 
danger to the British position : “he left it a safe- 
guard and support.” 

Steps against French peril: — Wellesley pro- 
jected an expedition against Mauritius but the 
English admiral refused to co-operato with him 
without authorisation from Home. He urged the 
Ministry to capture Ceylon and Batavia from the 
Dutch now in alliance with France, but failed to 
secure tlie consent of the ministers. He sent 
Indian troops to Egypt to co-operate in the expul- 
sion of the French from that country but no fight- 
ing took place on account of the previous defeat 
of the French. He sent an embassy to Persia 
under John Malcolm to counteract French and 
Russian advance in that directioim" The embassy 
secured considerable political and commerci^ 
advantages. 
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The Maratha affairs;— When Wellesley as- 
snmed the charge of the Government, the internal 
politics of the Marathas presented a scene of 
terrible confusion. The death of Ahalya Bai, the 
saintl^r lady who had guided the affairs of Holkar’s 
dominions with wisdom and justice for thirty 
years, was followed by a scramble for power in 
which Jaswant Ilao Holkar came out victorious. 
Mahadaji Sindhia had been succeeded by Daulat 
Eao. There existed a bitter fued between Jas- 
want Rao and Daulat Rao and each plundered 
the other’s territory. The affairs of the Peshwa 
Baji Rao II were under the able guidance of the 
great Maratha statesman, Nana Fadnavis, but the 
treacherous Peshwa was always intriguing to bring 
about the ruin of the great minister. The other 
Maratha powers were the Bhonsla Raja of Berar 
who was rather isolated by position from the Poona 
intrigues, and the Gaikwar of Baroda, who was 
friendly to the English, Thus there was no unity 
among the Maratha chiefs. Their titular head 
was the Peshwa but all real power had passed out 
of his hands. Each of the chiefs were bent upon 
self-aggrandisement, quite heedless of the general 
welfare of the Maratha confederacy. 

Wellesley’s Maratha policy: — Cornwallis and 
Shore had pursued a policy of strict non-inter- 
ference towards the Maratha chiefs, but to Wel- 
lesley such a policy was impossible owing to the 
changed political conditions brought about by the 
destniction of Tipu and the subjection of the Nizam 
to the British control. The chiefs had claims out- 
standing against both Mysore and the Nizam for 
the realisation of the chauth and other accounts, 
and so they regarded with great uneasiness the 
Nizam’s Subsi^ary Alliance with the English and 
the practical incorporation of Mysore in the Com- 
pany’s dominions. Besides, the British protection 
now ensured"^ the Nizam, deprived the Marathas 
of one of the^ most fertile plundering preserves. 
Hence friction between the English and the Mara- 
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thas was only a question of time. Wellesley’s 
policy was to keep ihe Mara thas quiet by inducing 
the Peshwa, whom he professed to treat as the 
a(dual bead of the Maraihas, to enter into a treaty 
of Subsidiary Alliance with the Company. He 
pursued his object with f^reat tenacity but failed 
as loiiff as Nana Fadnavis lived. 

Second Maratha Wars — Tn 1800, the able 
statesman Nana Fadnavis died and with him 
departed “all the wisdom and moderation of the 
Maratha Government.” There wfis no one else 
capable enoii^>h to mediate between the Maratha 
chiefs and to moderate their rivalries. Both 
Daulat lino Sindhia and Jaswant Kao Holkar at 
once endeavoured to attain the upi)er hand at 
Poona and went to war with each other. The^ 
Peshwa Baji Kao II favoured Sindhia but Jaswant 
Kao inflicted a sip:na1 ded'eat on the united forces 
of the l^eshwa and Sindhia at the battle of Poona 
in 1802. Baji Kuo fled, where ui)on Holkar set up 
Amrit Kao, brother by adoption of Baji Rao, as 
Peshwa. llaji Kao fled foi* refuf»e to Bassien and 
ajqiealed to the English for hel]). By the Treaty 
of Bassien he entered into a Subsidiary Alliance- 
with the English and agreed to maintain a sub- 
sidiary force, to ex<*lude all Europeans of nations 
hostile to the British, to abstain from hostilities 
or negotiations with other states Avithout the con- 
sent of the British GoA-eriiment, and to accept 
British arbitration in disputes with the Nizam and 
the GailtAvar. Baji Kao was restored to the 
Peshwashi]) with the helj) of a British force 
(1802). Thus, the Peshwa sacrificed his indepen- 
dence as the price of British protection. 

The treaty of Bassien is one of the most im- 
portant land marks of British dominion in India, 
It brought the head of the Maratha confederacy 
under British control. “Hencefonj^ ard the Com- 
pany had either to control the greatest Indian 
power (the Marathas) or was committed to hos- 
tilities with it.” The subordination of the head of 
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the Marathas to British control, meant by impli- 
calion the subordination of the members of ihe 
Maratlia confederacy. The Maratha chiefs had 
either to acquiesce or to offer armed opposition. 

Sindhia and the Bhonsla Raja of Berar were sindhia and 
furious when they heard cf Ihe Treaty of Bassieii. the Raja of 
Thouf>li they wt're often at variance wilh the Berar 
Beshwa, their nominal head, they did not like that . 

any toreij»‘n power should lower ms presti^^e. tjjg Treatyof 
Hence they reprarded the treaty as an open siirren- Bassein and 
der of nalional independence. They composed hence the 
their difl'crences and joined their forces. The 
Peshwa secretly approved of their action. Guessin^^ 
their hostile intention the British (fovernmeiit re- 
quested Sindhia and the Baja of Berar to with- 
draw their troops from the Nizam’s frontier. They 
refused and so the war began in 1808. Holkar for 
a time hold aloof. 

The chief theatres of the war were the Dec- 
can, Hindusthan and Orissa. The Deccan cam- The Treaty 
paign was entrusted io Sir Arthur Wellesley 
(japtured Ahmadnagar and defeated the combined with 

armies of Sindhia and the Bhonsla at Assays in the Bhonsla* 

1808. Sindhia was then offered a truce but the Raja of 
Bhonsla was pursued and again defeated at Berar. 
Ariiaon, This was followed by the cai)ture of the 
fortress of Gawligarh. The Bhonsla then came to 

terms by Ihe TrcMljj of Deofjatm by which he 

ceded Cutlack to the English and accepted a 
Subsidiary Alliance. 

The campaign in Hindusthan Avas entrusted 
to General Lake who captured Aligarh, defeated 
Sindhia ’s trooi3s near Delhi and took the aged 
Emperor Shah Alam under British protection. 

The remaining troops of Sindhia were next defeated Treaty of 
at La^u'ori after which the war was ended by Ihe Surji-Arjam 
Treaty of Surji-Arjangaon, By it Sindhia accept- 
ed a Subsidiary Alliance and surrendered Broach, “ 
Ahmadnagar and the territory between the Ganges 
and the Jumna, including Agra and Delhi. Thus 
as the result of this war Company's dominions 
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War with Holkar S — Holkar, who had so long 
watched the course of affairs, now determined to 
fight on his own account. He raided the terri- 
tories of the Rajput allies of the British and 
demanded from the English chauth and cession 
of territories. Wellesley rejected these demands 
and declared war. Holkar's first attempts were 
successful. He forced Colonel Monson to retreat 
and inflicted upon him an overwhelming defeat in 
the Mukund Dara Pass in Rajputana. The Raja 
of Bharatpur now renounced his alliance with the 
British and joined Holkar in an attack on Delhi. 
The attempt, however, failed. Next Holkar was 
defeated at Deeg but the victory was not decisive. 
Lord Lake now laid siege to Bharatpur and - 
launched four successive attacks all of which, 
however, were repulsed. This was a serious blow 
to the British prestige. Lake made a peace with 
the Raja of Bharatpur, who, in his turn, returned 
to his alliance with the English and promised to 
pay an indemnity of 20 lakhs of rupees. 

Recall of Wellesley: — The aggressive policy 
of Wellesley was not liked by the Home autho- 
rities and even in the hour of victory the Minis- 
try had faltered in their usual approval of his 
actions. But when the news of Monson*s disaster 
reached England the Ministry recalled him, 
.characterising his action as illegal and imprudent. 
The opposition to Wellesley's policy was not con- 
fined to official circles. The Courts of Proprietors 
and Directors also clamoured for his recall, for his 
wars and annexations were expensive and threaten- 
ed the dividend of the shareholders. They also 
disliked his policy of free trade which sought to 
deprive the Company of its monopoly of Eastern 
trade. 
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* Achievements of Wellesley:— The achieve- 
ments of Wellesley entitle him . to a front rank 
among the Governors-General of India. He Company 
destroyed the power to Tipu, excluded French paramount 
influence from India, extended British control, power 
protective but dictatorial, over the Nizam and the ™ 
ruler of Oudh, made the Peshwa dependent on. 

British support, broke the power of Sindhia and 
the Raja of Bcrar and brought the Carnatic, 

Tanjore and Surat under the direct rule of the 
Company. In a word, he made the British Gov- 
ernment paramount power in India. The remark 
often made that during his period of office the 
British empire in India became tlie British Empire 
of India is undoubtedly true. He was an im- 
perialistic statesman with larg.' and comprehen- 
sive views, lie was convinced thal every annexa- 
tion was a clear benefit to the people of the an- 
nexed territory, for it freed them from the misrule 
of the local rulers. Hence he made annexations 
right and left without any qualms of conscience, jjjg attempt 
He tried to secure better training and education to reform 
for the civil servants of the Company by establish- Civil Service, 
ing a college in Calcutta, but the Directors did 
not sanction his plan and turned his college into 
a school for teaching Oriental languages. He 
encouraged private trade for which he incurred 
the displeasure of the Directors. His temper was 
imperious ; he was impatient of opposition, regard- 
less of the feelings of Indian rulers and somewhat 
unscrupulous in the diplomatic pressure he ex- 
erted against those who resisted his designs. His 
treatment of the ruler of Oudh and some of his 
annexations were, beyond doubt, high-handed 
proceedings. 


Nana Fadnavis:— Nana Fadnavis was the 
foremost Maratha politician during the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century. He came into pro- 
minence during the period of troubles that followed 
the murder of Peshwa Narayan Rao (1772). The 
instigator of this murder was Raghaba who usuri>- 
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ed the Peshwaship. Nana Fadnavis took up the- 
cause of tlie infant son of the murdered Peshwa. 
Thereupon Ka^haba sought British aid and this 
led to the outbreak of the first Anglo-Maratha 
conflict. It was Nana’s firmness that foiled the 
designs of both Baghaba and his Brilish sup- 
porters. In the Treaty of Salbai (17S2) the Eng- 
lish had to abandon the cause of Itaghaba and 
recognise Madliab Eao IT, the infant son of' 
Narayan Itao, as the Peshwa. This treaty was a 
great triumph for Nana Fadnavis. It saved the 
Maratha empire fj'om the insidious clutches of the 
English and preserved its integrity. 

Nana Fadnavis then turned his attention to 
the consolidation of the position of the Marathas. 
In this lie showed great diplomatic ability for 
wdii<*Ii his I^hiropeaii contemporaries described him 
as the Maratha Machiavelli. Tipu Sultan of 
Mysore was the common enemy of both the Nizam 
and the Marathas. lienee he co-operated with the 
Nizam in his attempt to humble Tipu and to re- 
cover from him lost territories. In 1785 when 
Tipu made a gratuitous attack upon the Maratha 
territory, Nana fonned an alliance with the Nizam 
and forced Ti])u to surrender the districts of 
Badami, Kittur and Nargund and to pay a large 
sum of money (1787), In the Ihird Anglo-Mysore 
War he joined the English along with the Nizam 
against Tipu and by the Treaty of Seringapataii 
(1792) obtained territories which extended the 
Maratha empire up to the Tungabhadra (see p. 59). 
In 1795 he organised a coalition of the leading 
Maratha chiefs against the Nizam who was defeat- 
ed at the battle of Kharda. Thus he managed to 
hold together the leading Maratha chiefs and 
did much to keep both the Nizam and Tipu 
Sultan Jii fear of the Maratha power. He wielded 
unbounded authority at Poona and the Peshwa, 
Madhvxb Kao II, growing weary of his galling 
.tutelage, committed suicide in 1796. Despite the 
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extraordinary difficulties which heset him on all 

sides Nana steadily refused to be drawn into the 

moslies of Wellesley’s Subsidiary Alliance. As 

long: i's he lived he baffled all Wellesley’s attempts. 

lie died in 1800 and “with him deparied all the ‘DnfVs 

wisdom and moderation of the Maratha jrovern- 

menl.” Great Duff describes him as a “great’ 

statesman” and in private life “a man of strict 

veracity, humane, frugal and charitable.” Tliere 

is ii(> doubt that he did his l>est for his master and 

country under difficult and trying circumstances. 

Lord Cornwallis again:— On Wellesley’s recall 
Lord Cornwallis, though now a very old man, was His second 
apiiointed as his successor, lie came to India, Government, 
determined to reverse the policy of Wellesley and 
to revert to the idea of non-intervention and 
balance of power. He hastened to end the hostili- 
ties with llolkar and to pacify Sindhia. He 
decided to restore jG^yaHor and Gohud to Sindhia, 
to relinquish all territory west of the Jumna and 
to withdraw Dritish protection from several liajput 
States, leaving them to the tender mercies of 
Sindhia. So eager was he to conciltatc Sindhia 
that he did not insist on the release of the British 
Itesideiit whom the latter had kept in coutine- 
meut. Cornwallis, however, could not carry out 
his j)olicy as he died after a few months of his 
arrival (1805). 

Sir George Barlow (1805 — ^1807):— On the 

death of Cornwallis, Sir George Barlow succeeded „on-mter- ^ 
him as temporary Governor-General. In pursuance vention. 
of the orders of the Home authorities Barlow 
strictly followed the jmlicy of non-intervention 
specially with regard to the Marathas in Upper 
India. He gave back Gw-alior and Gohud to 
Sindhia, withdrew British protection from the Raj- 
puts and agreed to the river Chambal being the Holkar. 
boundary betw’een Sindliia’s dominions and Com- 
pany’s territory. He also gave advantageous 
terms to Holkar although the latter v/as reduced to 
great extremity by the successful operations of 
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Lord Lake. Holkar \vas also giTen a free Hand 
against the llajpnt States. The withdrawal of 
British protection from the Bajput chiefs to some 
of whom the English were under special obliga- 
tions (c.^r., the Raja of Jaipur and the Raja of 
Bundi) greatly compromised British honour and 
reputation. 

In two instances Barlow was forced to modify 
his po]i(jy of non-iniervcntion. He forced the 
Nizam to abide by the terms of the Subsidiary 
Alliance which he w'us intriguing to subvert. He 
also resisted the orders of the Directors who 
instructed him to withdraw from the Treaty of 
Bassein and to allow the Peshwa to resume his old 
position as the head of the Maratha States. His 
internal administration was sound, and by strict 
economy ho converted the financial deficit into a 
surplus. 

The only other important event of Barlow’s 
administration was the Mutiny of the Sepoys at 
Vellore. Some injudicious regulations requiring 
the Sepoys to wear a novel pattern of turban, to 
train their beard in a particular way and to 
abstain from putting sectarian marks on their, 
forehead, were taken to imply an attack on their 
caste and religion. It was suspected that the sons 
of Tipu, who were stationed at Vellore, fomented 
the discontent of Sepoys. The Sepoys rose in 
mutiny and massacred 113 European soldiers in- 
cluding 14 ofiicers. The disturbances were sup- 
pressed and Lord William Bentinck, Governor of 
Madras, who was responsible for the regulations, 
was recalled. 

LORD MINTO (1807—1813) 

Lord Minto superseded Sir George Barlow as 
the Governor-General of India. He had been thd 
President of the Board of Control and he came to 
India, pledged to the policy of non-intervention. 
But he soon found reasons to revise his views and 
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was obliged frpm time to time to abandon the 
attitude of strict neutrality. Soon after his arrival 
in 1808, a rebellion broke out in Travancore and 
the Raja’s minister, Velu Tampi, murdered some 
European soldiers and attacked the Resident. The 
rising, however, was soon put down. This was 
followed by the mutiny of officers of the Madras^ 
army, caused by the attempt of Sir George Barlow 
who had been appointed Governor of Madras, to 
check some unofficial perquisites enjoyed by the 
officers. The mutiny was, however, suppressed. 

Within the limits of India, Minto on the 
whole followed the policy of non -intervention in 
pursuance of the strict instructions of the Home 
authorities. Bui on three occasions he was com- 
pelled to dei)art from that policy, viz., in Bundel- 
khand, in regard to the Raja of Bcrar, and the 
Sikhs. Bundelkhand had been ceded to the Com- 
pany by the Marathas but the province soon be- tUrpoTi^ of 
caino a prey to terrible anarchy owing to the non-inter- 
turbiilciicc of the local chiefs. To maintain the vention. 
prestige of the British Government, Minto was 
forced to intervene. The turbulent chiefs were 
defeated and their strongholds captured including Disturbances 
the fortresses of Ajaigarh and Kalanjar. Minto in Bundel- 
also helped the Raja of Berar to repulse the inya- Put 
sion of Amir Elian, the Pathan leader of a band 
of freebooters. But he could not crush Amir 
Ehan for fear of being involved in a general Mara- 
tha war. The same cause prevented him from 
stoiiping the Pindari outrages. 

^Relation with the Sikhs:— During Minto’s Fyogress of 
administration the British Government for the Sikhs, 
first time came in touch with the Sikhs. It has 
already been noticed how the Sikhs, originally a 
religious sect, had been hammered into a mili- 
tary power by their conflicts with the Afghans. 

After the withdrawal of Ahmad Shah Durrani in 
1767, they occupied the country between Rawal- 
pindi and the Jumna. Their further progress was 
checked by the Marathas, but when the Maratha 
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power ill HindiiKtlian was broken%by Lord Lake 
in 1803, the Sikhs were filled with fresh hope. 

Alioiit this time there rose to power the ^reat 
loader of the Sikhs, named Ranjit Singh. When 
only 19 years old he had helped Zamaii Shah, the 
Afjrhan ruler of Kabul, in invadini? the Ihinjab 
and was ap])oiiiled by him governor of Lahore 
with the title of Kaja (1799). Three years later, 
in 1802, he made himself master of Amritsar, the 
holy city of ihe Sikhs, and gradually brouj^ht all 
the Sikh misis or fraternities west of the Sutlej un- 
der his control. By degrees he increased his power 
till he made himself masler of Ihe Punjab and 
Kashmir. He had a fine army trained by the IVencli 
officers, Encouraged by Sir George Barlow’s 
policy of non-intervention lianjit Singh sought to 
extend his authority over the territory of the Sikh 
idiieftaiiis, who dwelt east of the Sutlej in the 
country lying between that river and the Jumna, 
sometimes known as Sirhind. This inovince 
formerly ovviumI tlie suinematy of Sindhia but after 
the exjmlsion of the latter from Ilindusthan, had 
been informally taken under Britisli protection. 
In 180(), some of the Sikh chiefs of Sirhind 
quarrelled among themselves and sought Han jit 
Singh's intervention. Hanjit, eager to extend his 
g influence, crossed the Sutlej and occuined Ludhi- 
ana. At tins the Sikh chiefs took alarm and ap- 
pealed to the English for protection. Lord Minto 
was determined to - confine Ranjit Singh to the 
line west of the Sutlej and sent Charles Metcalfe 
as his envoy to his Sikh court. After much nego- 
tiation a treaty was sigJied at Amritsar in 1809, 
which fixed the river Sutlej as the boundary of 
Hajit Singh’s authority, and established “per- 
l)eiiial amity” between the contracting parties. 
Henceforth the British frontier advanced from the 
Jumna to the Sutlej. This arrangement was 
honourably kept during the remaining thirty years 
of Ranjit Singh’s life. 

Foreign embassies: — Lord Minto took steps 
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to counteract the intrigues of Napoleon, who, now 
in alliance with Russia by the treaty of Tilsit, 
was seeking: 1o sHr up the Asiatic nations within 
his reach against England. So, in 1808 ho soni. 
a. mission to Persia under Jolm Malcolm. A 
Royal einbasy wdn also sent independently by the Missions to 
Home Govern men t. An unseemly quarrel arose Persia, 
between the rival British missions, intimately 
Minto found himself obliged to accept the treaty ,^unterwt ^ 
concluded by the Crown envoy with the Shah of French 
Persia. By it, the Shah agreed to resist ihe pas- menace, 
sage through his dominions of a European force 
marching on India, in return for a ])romise of 
assistance in men or money if his country were 
attacked by Europeans. A mission, sent to Kabul 
under Mountstuarl Elphinstone on a similar 
errand, led to no direct politi<*al results on ac^count 
of the expulsion of Shah Suia, the Afghan ruler, 
to whom it had been despatched. A third mission 
was sent to tlie Amirs of Sind who promised to 
exclude the Erench from their territory. 

Naval Expeditions: — Besides diplomatic mis- 
sions, Lord Minto undertook offensive warfare 
against the Erench. lie sent a naval expedition 
against the two Erench colonies of Bourbon and 
Mauritius from which the Erench privateers used 
to prey upon the British shipping. The islands 
were caidured. Another expedition was- Capture of 
against Java which was captured from the Dutch Mauritius, - 
then in alliance with the Erench (1810). These Bourbon * 
conquests, with the ex<*eption of Mauritius w^ere? and Java, 
restored at the general peace in 1815. Thus 
Minto’s foreign policy w^as crowned with brilliant 
success. The French colonies in the East were 
captured and England was left without a rival in 
the Eastern hemisphere. 

Renewal of the Ghartert JI813:— The Charter, 
granted to the Corajiany in 179'*!, by w^hi(*h it had 
been allow’^ed the monoifoly of Eastern trade for 
twrenty years, expired in i81f3. When the ques- 
tion of the renewal of the Charter «.*ame for con- 
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Abolition pi sideration, the British public insisted that thb 
the ^m- trade should be thrown open to all, while the 'Dir- 
mono- ectors fought hard to retain their monopoly. In 
trade. ^ compromise was arrived at. Parliament 

allowed the Company to retain its monopoly of the 
China trade but the Indian trade was thrown open 
to all Englishmen. The Charter allowed the 
Company to continue to hold and administer its 
territorial acquisitions without prejudice to the 
undoubted sovereignty of the British Crown in and 
over the^ same.'’ Thus the sovereignty of the 
Crown, hitherto recognised only in the island of 
Bombay, was declared by Parliament to cover all 
the Company's possessions in India. This is the. 
beginning of the process which eventually led to 
the transfer of the government of India from the 
Company to the Crown. Another important fea- 
ture of the Charter was that it for the first time 
allotted a sum of a lakh of rupees for the en- 
couragement of education among Indians. This 
Charter Act shows that the British nation was awakening to a 
pi ISIS. sense of responsibility for the intellectual improve- 
ment of the people committed to their charge. 
Spiritual needs of the Euroi)oans were provided for 
by the appointment of a bishop in Calcutta and 
three archdeacons. Improved arrangements for the 
training of the civil and military servants of the 
Company were sanctioned. Subject to these jpro- 
visions the Charter of the Company was renew^'^d 
for twenty years. 

MARQUESS OF HASTINGS (1813—1823) 

His policy. Lord Moira, beter known by his later title of 

Marquess of Hastings, was nominated as the suc- 
cessor of Lord Minto. He had been an opponent , 
of Lord Wellesley^s policy of aggrandisement andi 
he came to India with a fixed determination^' to 
pursue the policy, of non-intervention. But the, 
peculiar condition of India forced him to revise his 
views and he himself constrained to act oa 

the lines of WeHeuey and to complete his work. 
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* Non-intervention abandoned:— The policy of Reasons 
noa-iRtervention as pursued by Lord Cornwallis which icd to 
and Sir George Barlow and which Lord Minto also the aban- 
was forced to adopt in deference to the strict 
instructions of tlie Home Government, had given 
rise to grave inlernal disorders and encouraged 
aggression on the British territory. The policy * 
was looked upon as a sign of weakness and the 
Gurkhas and the Burmese assumed an aggrpssive 
attitude. Jliii what discredited the ])olicy of non- 
inter veiiii on most was the ravages of the Pindaris 
whose devastations inflicted untold misery on the 
people of (’entral Tmlia. The accumulation of 
those disorders decided Lord Haslings to give up 
the policy of non-intervention. When he took 
over chai‘g(^ lie found '^seven dilferent quarrels 
, likely to demand the decision of arms.*’ The 
mosi pressing of these quarrels was that with the 
Gurkhas of Nepal. 

War with Nepat (1814— 16) The Ourklias, . 

a hardy race of warlike stock, had overthrown the nent. of the 
ancient ruling dynasties of the Nepal vallej^ in GurkW > 
1768 and gradually extended their power over tfi.e British 
whole hilly region from the frontier of Bhutan on 
the east to the Sutlej on the west. They sought ^ ^ ‘ 
to extend their dominion over the plains below and 
as the boundary betwt'en the Gurkha and the Bri- 
tish territories was ill-defined, constant frictions 
arose, l^ncjouraged by the non-intervention policy 
of tlie English, ihe Gurkhas displayed an aggres- 
sive attitude and occupied a number of villages 
on the British side of the fronlier. Their aggres- 
sion reached a head when they occupied the dis- 
tricts of Butwal and Sheoraj. On their refusal to 
restore the districts Lord Hastings declared war in- 
1814. 

The Nepal War was well-planned but iU-ex- R^riy defeats 
ecuted. liord Hastings planned a simultaneous of the 
attack on the "enemy at four distinct points, but English, 
owing to the incapacity of the Generals and the 
bravery of the Gurkhas, the opening campaign 

Br.— 6 
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proved disastrous. Tlie Gurkhas, though far out- 
numbered, put up a gallant fight. They defeated 
and killed General Gillespie, the hero of the fight- 
ing in Java, and repulsed three other Generals. 
But the English occupied Almora, and General 
Ochtcrlony operating from Ludhiana compelled the 
Gurkha leader, A mar Singh, to surrender the fort 
of Malaon. A treaty was then made but the 
Nepalese Durbar refused to ratify it. Hostilities 
were resumed and Ochtcrlony threatened the Nep- 
alese (;ax)ital. At this the Gurkhas came to terms 
and signed the Treaty Of Sagauli in 1810. liy it, 
they agreed to withdraw from Sikkim, 1o sunender 
most of the Terai or lowlands, to cede the pro- 
vinces of Garhwal and Kumaon to the west of the 
Kali river and 1o accept a liesident in their capi- 
tal, Kathamandii. The territories ceded 1o the 
English arc of iemperate climate and have favoured 
the growth of hill-stations such as Simla, Almora, 
Naini Tal, eic., 

'The Pindari War: — The Pimlaiis wore bands 
of lawless men who made their living by organised 
plunder. They did not belong to any i>articular 
nationality but wcj*e <lrawn from all castes and 
classes. T'he only bond which bound them toge- 
ther was their common profession of robbery. They 
were loosely attached as irregulars 1o the armies 
of citlier Sindh ia or Ilolkar, and have been well 
described as the ‘‘scavengers of the Marathas.'' 
Starting from a central posilion in Malawa and the 
Narbada valley they ravaged India with fiendish 
cruelty from Gujarat to Ganjam. About this time 
the three chief leaders of the Pindaris were Chitu, 
Wasil Muhammad and Karim Khan. Besides the 
Pindaris, there were roving bands of Pathans who, 
under their leader, Amir Khan, plundered right 
and left wherever they could find an opening. 

Encoui'aged by the non-intervention policy of 
the British govenmient the Pindaris extended their 
raids far and wide in Central India, and grew more 
and more daring. In 1815, they plundcired the 
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Nizam's dominions and next year lavafttd llio Bn- The ravage 
tish teintoiy oi tlie Noithein tin us Loid lias- ol the 
tings found il impciaineh iietessai^ to lalu Northern 
vigoious measuies to put a bfop to tli ii deproda- [ 
tioiis and began niililaiy j)iei)aiatioiis on an oxten- against The 
sne scale Inist, by di])loina(y be detadied tbe Pind-ins 
Pindans as fai as jiussible fiom llio piotiction of 
the Maiatbas lie contliidocl a subsidi iiy alliance 
with A]m Sibil), ibe Begcni of ilic BLonsl I’s 10111- 
ioiy of Belli, and pul piessine upon Sindbia who 
was (omiiellid, nuuh igainst his ineliuaiion, to 
sign a 1 i(a 1 \ binding bmi lo assist ibt laiglisli 
againsi the Ihiidnis li< sd bis 't isl foices 

in motion to sunoimd (111 ruidaus m tluii b units 
m Maliw 1 ^Jbe Pindans win (lis])tjscd md Pmdarw 
tbeii oiganisid binds imiibiliUil Ivai im Rb in hunted 
suiiindiied, Wasil (oimuithd *.ui( ido wbiic ( Liln, out and • 
ibe most foimidibh of tin ](ib»s w is liimli cl ‘^*'*P**^^°* 
into Ibe lungle when nc w is diMiiiud b' i tigci 
Amu Kli in, the Pathui iliul, w is pusiudid to 
dislimd his fones and was madi iw ib )i Tonk 

Third Maratha War:— hni sidk the in liv 
of Bissicu, Biji Kio 11 bid liin intiiguing to Baji Bao'a 
fiee hinibeJt iioin Biiiisb lontiol In 1815, his 
ministci Tiimbikii imudiied the 11 s ® 

Biahman tino>, who \isitnl Boon i undii a Bii- 
tish safe conduct Bip liio’s n)ni])liiil\ in the 
guilt was strongly siispcited and the lliihsh Kisi- 
dent (lllplniistoru ) toned him to siiiiendei Tuni 
bak]! and to sign a ikw Mibsidiaiv tieity in\ol\- 
ing cession of teiiitoiv and in ixpliut n- 
nuuciation ot his claim to the ^leadsbij) ot the 
Maratba Confedeiacy (I&IT) This wis too much 
for Bail Bao He rose in rebellion and attacked and 
burnt the Biitish Kesidcncy He was, howt\ei, de- 
feated at and compelled to flee southwards 

Meanwhile Apa Sahib Bhonsla of Jiagi)ui and Hoi- dei a^d at 
kar (or rathei his government for he was still a Kirki, Apa 
minor) declared war against the English Apa 
Sahib was defeated at Sitahaldi and foiced to Holkar 
^lurrender. His troops, however, fought another at Mahidtpur. 
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batllo near Nagi)ur but \iere loinpletely routed* 
Holkar’b loices 'weie ciuslied at MaliidpuTm The 
final operations of ihe wai weie directed against 
the lugitne J^esliwa ^\lloso bra\e geiieial Bapu 
GokJa gave battle to the English at AshU but T^as 
deteateil and killed The Peshwa suftoied another 
defeat at hoKtjaon and in 1S19 the fortress of 
Asjigaih fell Ba)i 1? lo then suirendered to the 
English and the third and last Alaiatha Wai came 
to a close 

Results:- Ba]i Itao s donimions weie .innex- 
ed and lie uas glinted a jiensioii of 8 lakhs ot 
inpees i 'seai The offne ol the Pi^Iha i is aliob 
ished and a upicseniatne ot the line of Snail 
was ])la(cd on the thione ol itaia with a small 
])r]?M ipalitx cn\<d out ot Ba|i II lo’s foifeited 
doimiiions Api Silub ol A igpiii was deposed 
and a new H ipi was set up on tic thione The 
Naibada trpitoiics ol the Bhonsla weto annexed 
IJolkai ent(i(d into a sidisuliaix tualv luxoSing 
the cession of tdiitoix and KiiuiKiition of all 
claims on tlie Piijiut-* Thus the jiowei of the 
leading Mai itlii ihnfs is (lushed loi e^er and 
the English Ixtanie paiainouiit in Tndii 

British supremacy in Rajputana : — It was 

diiiiiig the adinini di ition ot Lord Hastings that 
the Biitidi intlueme was established o\cr llaumt- 
ami and (Vntial India In the eighteenth century 
the Ilaiimt states had het oine a spent foi^e They 
had heen weakened bx inteinal fai lions and d>nas- 
tie quail els and so were exposed to the teriible 
deiiiedations of ibo Maratlias, tbe Palbans and the 
Pindans In jiarlicnlar, Sindhia dominated them. 
They had sought Biitish protection but failed to 
secure it because of the policy of non-inteixentiou 
pursued by Barlow and Lord Minto Loid Has- 
tings, on the other hand, icalised tho impoitance 
of an alliance with the Baiput States. It would 
give the Company immense strategic advantages 
and place at its disposal the resources ot Baj- 
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putana for defensive and offensive purposes. 

Besides, the help of the llajputs would be of great 
value in rounding up the l^indaris whom Hastings 
was dcierinined to crush.. Hence he forced Sin- 
dhia to renounce his claims upon the Rajput Prin- 
ces and thus got a free hand to deal with them. 

The Rajput Princes welcomed the sheltering arm 
of British protection and concluded subsidiary 
treaties by which they acknowledged British para- 
mountcy in return for protection against external 
enemies. Metcalfe concluded treaties with nine- 
teen Rajput States, including Jaiimr, Udaipur, 

Jodhpur and Buiidi. 

As the result of the supjuessinn of tbn Pin- British 
daris Britisli authorit.y was extended to Central supremacy 
India. The Nawab ot Blio])al entered into a treaty 
of “defensive and subordinate alliance’’ with the 
Company. The minor states (jf Malwa and Bundcl- 
khand also concluded similar treaties and ack- 
nowledged British parainountcy. 

NiB. — Note the (hanged character of thei^rd 
treaties which Lord Hastings concluded with the Hastings’ 
States of Raj])utana and Central India. The treaties 
concluded by Wellesley were R^'R^diatc'd on terms 
of equality and were based on the principle of 
“reciprocity and amity.” But Lord Hastings sub- 
stituted for it the priuciplo of “subordinate co- 
operation” and thereby ostablislicd British para- 
maunitcy over most of the Indian states. This 
principle was followed up to 1857. 

Suppression of revolts: — Hastings suppressed Bevolts in 
the disturbances in Orissa where the people were Orissa and 
driven to revolt by over-assessment, undue Bardlly pat 
enhancement of the salt tax and gcmeral mis-"®^- 
government. The revolt was put dow'n and the 
grievances of the people were redressed. An out- 
break of the Mussalmans at Bareilly, caused by 
the imposition of a municipal tax and other grie- 
vances, was put down. The zemindar of Hathras 
whp had shown an insubordinate spirit refused to 
dismantle his fort. Hastings made suitable mili- 
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tary preparation and bombarded the fort with 
siyecess. 

Internal reforms:— Lord Hastings’ internal 
administration was marked by notable progress. 
He increased the number of courts in Bengal and, 
to some ex ten 1, enhanced ilie power of the Indian 
officials. The procedure in civil cases was simpli- 
fied and the administration of criminal justice re- 
organised. The separation of the judicial from the 
executive power as e£l‘(*cted by Lord Cornwallis 
was abolished. Lord Hastings encouraged educa- 
tion by esiablisbiug vernacular schools, abolished 
the eensorsliip of the press and paid attention to 
public works such as the construction of roads and 
bridges. Measures were taken to protect the 
rights of the ryots as againsi the zemindars, the 
ryots being given a certain ])r(\seriptive right of 
occupancy as long as they ])aid their customary 
rents. In Madras, the ‘ryotwary’ settlement was 
carried through by Sii‘ Thomas Munro and a gene- 
ral ini])rovoinent was eflected in the finances of the 
empire. 

His resignation: — ^TiOrd Hastings w^as censur- 
ed by the Home authorities on account of the in- 
discreet indulgence ho had shown to the banking 
house of Palmer and To. which with his sanction, 
had made large advances to llie Nizam. One of 
the jiart Tiers of the firm was married to a ward of 
his, and so the Ooveriior-Ocneral in supporting the 
corrupt finaiicia] dealings of the firm laid himself 
open to suspicion. Lord Hastings was so dis- 
tressed by the strictures jiassed upon him that he 
resigned in 1823. 

*His achievements: — Lord Hastings complet- 
ed the work begun by Wellesley and made tbe 
British iiowcr paramount in India. His work 
amounted to a revolution in the political states of 
India. The Peshwa was dethroned and his here- 
ditary office abolished. Holkar was shorn of half 
of his territory. The Bhonsla Baja of Nagpur was 
reduced to the condition of a vassal. Sindbia waa 
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humbled and rendered powerless for harm. Besides, 
by suppressing the Pindaris he provided for the 
security of life and property in Central India. Tlio 
Bajputs were relieved from the spoliation to which 
they w'cre subjected by the Marath.»s and they 
gladly submitted to the suzerainly of the Company. 

In a word; his mililary operations, besides extend- 
ing the Briiisli dominions, secured peace and pros- 
perity to the people in ilios(^ troubled times. His « , 

internal administration was eiiUghl cried. He en- 
coimiged education and removed tlie eeiisorsliip of 
the press. Outside India his great achievement 
was the c*()n<[nest of Singapore. 

Review : Relation of the Company with the 
Marathas till 1818 

WaiToii Hastings tricnl to avoid entanglements Warren 
with the Marathas hut at the same time took stops Hastings’ 
to (dieck their ^lossihle raids in Bengal. It was ^tar«tha 
tlie fear of Maralha invasion that jwoinpled him 
to strengtlK'ii the x>o.si1ion of Oiidh. The Emperor 
Shah Alaiu had then left Britisli iirolectiou and 
idaced liiinself under th(‘ power of Siiidliia who 
was using the prestige of the Eni])eror's name to 
aggrandise himself, lienee Hastings 's I rengt honed 
the xiosition of the Xawab-Wazir of Oudh by sell- 
ing to him Kora and Allahabad and by hcljiing him 
to annex Hobilkband, lie thus cr(»atcd a strong 
buffer state against the Marathas. In the Deccan 
the Bombay govcruineiit tried to l)luy at king-mak- 
ing by esiiousing the cause of Bnglioba against the 
legitimate Peshwa (c/. the? conduct of Clive) and 
thus brought on a Maratha Avar much against 
Hastings’ will. Hastings showed great resource- 
fulness and energy, and, by winning over Sindh ia, 
brought the war to a close by the Treaty of Salbai 
( 1782 ). 

Lord Cornwallis kept on good terms with the 
Marathas and sought their alliance against Tipu. 

But he peremptorily told Sindhia to keep his hands 
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Coriiwallis off Oudh. His successor^ Sir John Shore, ^strictly 
sought the followed the policy of non-intervention and allowed 
ScTiJSraihas 'Marathiis a free hand a^>ainst the Nizam. The 
against Tipu. f^^^lt was lhat the Nizam suffered an overwhelm- 
ing defeat at Kliarda in 1795. The power of the 
Maratlias increased but tlioir further aggrandise- 
ment was lu’eveiiled by the discord and disorder 
tJiat followed the suicide of ilie Pesliwa Madhu 
llao Narayan. The dt»ath of Nana PadnaA’is, the 
able minister of the Peshwa, aggravated the vsitua- 
John Shore, broke out among the Maratha- 

leaders. This gaA^c Lord Welles icy tin? much- 
desired opi)ortunity to interfere in i]m Maratlia 
affairs. The IVslnva Paji llao II being defeated 
by llolknr, entered into a subsidiary alliantjc with 
Wellesley’s the English by the Treaty of Passion. The sub- 
Maraiha jection of the teehuical liead of the Marat has to 
ptilicy. the Pritish control was looked upon as a national 

humiliation and Sindhin and the Phonsla Haja of 
Nagj)ur, took arms against the English. They 
were, lu)Avev(»r, defeated and compelled to acetopt 
treaties of subsidiary alliance. Ilolkar next 
declared war but was humbled though not (Tushed. 
Thus, undej* Welleshy the power of the Marathas 
Avas shattonMl. 

Sir Gforge (ieorge Parlow followed the policy of non- 

BarloAv’s intervention and gave adA’aiitageoiis teiins of ])eace 
policy. both to Siiidliia and Jlolkar. In his desire to con- 

< i]iate the Marathas ho withdrew Pritish protection 
from the lla.i])uts and left them at the mercy of 
Siiidliia and .ilolkar. Ti was left to liord Hastings 
to complete the oA^erthroAv of the Maratlui power. 
During the Pindari War he isolated Sindhia, and 
hound him to give assistance to the English 
against the Pindaris. Next AAdien Paji Rao II, 
Ilolkar and Apa Sahib declared Avar against the 
Final des- ]?nglish, he defeated them all in detail and 
truction of rendered them impotent for harm in future. The 
the M^atha office of Pcsliwa was abolished and a representative 
51^^ ^ of the line of Sivaji was placed on the throne of 
Qaatings. Satara. Holkar and the Raja of Nagpur were 
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mulcted in territory and were forced to acknow- 
ledge British overlordship. 

"Causes of the fall of the Marathas:— (a) Thes^ects of 
fall of the Marathas is to be traced to the disastrous the Third 
effects of the Third Bailie of Paiiipal (i7Gl). The of 
Maratlias received a staggering blow which f’ompat, 
shattered them as a single power. The 2 )ower of 
the Peshwa was gone and with it also vajiished 
the unity of the Maratha Confodorac^y. Disintegra- 
tion set. in and th(i ]irocess was accelerated hy the 
individual ambition of tlio ifaratha. chiefs and their 
rivalries. This disunion besides weakening the 
Marathas, gave tin' English an o})i)ortniiity to in- 
terfere in their affairs. Thus, the (piarrel over suc- 
cession to the Peshwaship, whieJi followed on the 
death of Xarayan Bao led Ragliohii to seek British 
help. Again, tlie Treaty of Ba'^si(ui by winch Baji of 
Bao IT entered into a subsidiary alliance with the unity and 
English, was the outeoine of tlie rivalry hetAvecui 
Sindhia and JJolkar. So hitler A\as their .i(.alonsy 
that the Marathas (iould not make common cause ciiiefs. 
against their common enemy ami the English 
crushed their power in delail. (h) To this gene- 
ral cause of decay may bo added tlje mistaketi 
policy of the Marathas in abandoning tlH'ir 
guerrilla tacti<,*s in warfare whi(di had once made „ 
them formidable to the Moghid jmwer. They guerrilla 
courted defeat by training tlieir army on European warfare, 
model, — a training wliicdi was ill-suited to the 
genius of their peoi>le. (r) Jjtisilif, it. must be said 
that the treatmeiii by the Marathas of the con- 
quered provinces was oppressive and so their rule 
did not strike root into tlie soil. Their nile 
gradually degenerated into a system of organised Marathas. 
plunder, pressing hard upon the people. 

LORD AMHERST (182.3—1828) 

On Lord Hastings’ resignation liord Amherst 
was chosen as his successor. Till his arrival John 
Adam, a senior member of the Council, acted as 
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temporary Governor-General. During his short 
period of office Adam made himself notorious by 
his attempt to put restrictions on the press. After 
seven months he made over charge to Lord 
Amherst. The most important event of his ad- 
ministraiion was the h'irst Anglo-Buimiese War. 

NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER 

First Anglo-Bufinese War:- -In ils origin tho 
first Aiiglo-lhirmese War was purely defensive, 
being ei\us(Ml hy Burmese acts oF aggression. 
Al)on1 (lie middle of the eighteenlh century a- Bur- 
m<»se chief named Alompra conquered Pegu and es- 
(ahlished a siroug dynasty. His siic(‘cssors ex- 
tended iheir dominion in difl'orent directions and 
began (o jnish towards ihe eastern t rentier of India. 
In 1SS4 ibe Burmese conquered the independent 
Kingdom of Arakaii and so came very close to 
Chiltagoiig. Fugitives fleeing from territories 
coiKjmuvd l»y (In' Jfurmese took shelier over the 
Brilisli l>()rd<‘r and used it as a base for making 
retaliatory raids upon Burmese territories. The 
Biirnu'x' deniand<Ml the surrender of those fugi- 
tives, hut the British in Cliittngong refused to do 
so. This rendered Anglo-Burniese relations more 
and mcii* sirained. Tu 181^1 the Burmese conquer- 
ed l^Ianipiir and in ISIS their king sent an insolent 
lelier to Lord Hastings, demanding Chittagong, 
Dacca, Huishidahad, and (’assimbazar. In 1822? 
tlu'y con(]U('r(Ml Assam and tlius confronted the 
Brilish all along their ill-defined north-eastern 
frontier. In 182‘h they occupied Shapuri, an island 
off Chittagong l)elonging to tlie Company and in 
the follo^^ing year projected an invasion of Ben- 
gal. Thereii])on Lord Amherst declared war in 
1824. Th(» British plan of campaign was to cap- 
ture Kail goon . and then march np the river 
Irrawaddy to the Burmese capital, Ava. Sir 
Archibald Camiibell captured Rangoon but could 
not for a time proceed further up on account of 
heavy rains and want of supplies. Attempts to enter 
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Burma overland failed and Bandula, the ablest 
Burmese general, defeated a British detachment 
,at Bamu on the Chittagong frontier. He was, 
however, recalled to march to the relief of Ran- 
goon. Driven back before Rangoon, Bandula 
retreated to Donabew where he was defeated and 
killed after a gallant resistance. The English Ihen 
occupied Prome and, after several other su(',cossos, 
reached Tandaboo and threatened the Capital. At 
this the Burmese were alarmed and (,*anio to t('nns. 

By the Treaty of Yandaboo they ceded tlio pro- 
vinces of Assam, Arakan and Tenassoriin, agreed First 
to abstain from interference in Cacdiar, Jaiutia and Burrm^se 
Manipur, made a commercial troidy and agreed to 
pay an indemnity of a crore of rupees. Assam, 

Caehar and Manipur iiractically became British 
protcctoraies, for the Burmese were debarred from 
interference in that quarltn. 

Mutiny at Barrackpore: — A sepoy regiment 
of Barraclqiore was ordered 1o ])ro(*eed to Burma. 

They dreaded the loss of caste by s('a voyage and 
had hesidos a geiniine giievanco in the heavy tnins- 
port expenses whicli, under the. rules then in force, 
they had to bear. Their humble prayer for the re- 
dress of tlieir grievances w'as rejected and so they 
displayed an insubordinate sjurit for which they 
were shot dow’ii. 

Capture of Bharatpur: — ^Tiord Amherst was 
forced to intorh're in liharatpur w'hore the child 
Baja set up by the British Resident, was dis]»laced 
by his cousin, Dnrjan Sal. British forces were 
sent against the usurper and the fort of Ifharatpur. 
which had defied Lord Lake, was stormed hy Lord 
Combermere in 1826. 
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Epoch of reform: — The Charter Act of I8l3 
may be looked upon as marking a change in the 
attitude of the British Government towards the 
people of India. Till now the British policy was 
dominated almost solely by imperialistic motives 
and commercial considerations. Nothing was done 
to promote the moral and intellectual advancement 
of the people. The Charter Act of 1813 saw the 
bogi rilling of a changed oiiilook. While renewing 
tlie Charter, Parliament impressed upon the Com- 
pany the necessity of taking measures for intro- 
ducing among the people of British dominions in 
India ‘‘useful knowledge and religious and moral 
improvements.’^ It further directed the Company to 
set apart the sum of a lakh of rupees to he applied 
to ‘*11ie roAiviil and improvement of literature and 
the encouragement of the learned natives of India 
and for the introduction and promotion of the 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants 
of llie BritisJj territories in India.” This policy 
Avas enunciated at a time when benevolent English- 
men like William Carey and David Hare, and 
liberal-minded Indians like Raja Rammohan Ray 
were already at Avork laying the foundation of 
English education in India. Rammohan also took 
up tlie caiis(‘ of social and religious reform. This 
caused a good deal of stir among the orthodox 
community but he continued his unwearied efforts. 
Lord Bcniinck took full advantage of the new 
spirit of the age and added to it has own liberal and 
liumanising policy. He abolised the cruel practice 
of Sati^ suppressed the Thvffs and improved the 
pay and prospects of Indians in Government ser- 
vice. The crowning achievement of his regime was 
the introduction of English education. The refonn 
movement thus set on foot never lost its impetus 
till the time of Lord Dalhousie. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe freed the Press from all restrictions. 
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Lord EUen^rugh prohibited the legal recognition 
of slavery in India and Lord Hardinge suppressed ;\boiition 
the practice of human sacrifice prevalent among i,r slavery 
the Ehonds of the Hill Tracts of Orissa. The rc'- huTnan 
form movement was renewed with fresh vipronr by 
Lord Dalhoiisie. ]3esides establishin^v railways, 
electric telefyraph and ehejtp postag^e he introdneed 
sijynificant social reforms. The most important of S(„.ial 
these was tlie le8:alisation of widow remarriage in ixfomis of 
which his most ix)werfiil su])porter was ilie famons I>iilhousie. 
Bengalee educationist, Pandit Is war Chandra 
Vidyasagar. Lastly, a very important reform w:is 
envisaged during Dalhoiisie’s regime by tlu^ 
famous Educational Despatch of Sir ('Imrles Wood. 

It laid the foundalion of the modern system of 
education in India. 

LORD WILUAM BElNTINrjK (1828 1885) 

Lord William Beiitinck who had been Gover- 
nor of Madras and had been recalled for an aIleg(Ml 
failure to cope with tjie Vellore Mniiny, was - 
chosen to succeed Lord Amherst. He was man 
of peaceful disposition and liberal priTici]>les ami 
was the first Governor-General wlio openly acted 
on the thegry that tho welfare of the subject peo- 
ple was .the primary duty of the British in India. 

His administration was marked by many lieneficent 
reforms which were conceived iii an enlightened 
and humane spirit. 

His reforms: — (a) Firuincinl Tho first duty 
that confronted Bentinck was rotrenclnnent, ren- 
dered necessary by tho wasteful extravagance of 
the First Burmese War. He reduced permanent ex- Military 
penditure by effecting extensive bcoiiomies in both services, 
the civil and military services. The half -halt a or 
the field allowance enjoyed by the officers, was 
.withdrawn and the remuneration of the civil ser- 
vice out down. These measures made him highly 
.unpopular with the Europeans but Bentinck faced 
li jfl task with noble disregard of personal unpopu- 
larity. Secondly j considerable addition to t^ re- 
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venue was made by the revision of land settlements 
in tlie north-western provinces and by the resump- 
tion of unaulliorised revenue-free lands in the 
])ennanently settled provinces. 

(b) Adniinijstrath^e reform.^ : — Bentinck re- 
medied the defects in the judicial refonns of Corn- 
wallis by entrustinjj the Indians with responsible 
judicial and executive duties. The Indians were 
for the first time appointed as Deputy Magistrates 
and Subordinate Judges with decent salaries 
attaclied to their posts. He created a Board of 
Bevonue at Allahabad and abolished the provincial 
couils of ayipcal and circuit set up by Cornwallis. 
The jn-oceedings of those courts were very dilatory 
and so their abolition made for speedy justice. 
The otlic^e of the District Magistrate was combined 
with tliat of the Collector. A new class of officials 
called C/oiinnissioners was appointed to supervise 
the work of Magistrates and Collectors. He sub- 
stituted the vernacular language for Persian which 
had hitherto been the court language. In short, 
Bentinck was the first British ruler to establish a 
woj'kable and efficient framework of administration 
in India. 

(c) Sorltil reform ft : — It is for his social re- 
forms that Jh'iitinck is now best reiuenibcred. The 
most famous of these was the abolition of Suttee 
or the self-immolation of Hindu w’idows on the 
funeral pyre of their husbands. Another salutary 
refonu was the suppression of Thuggee^ a system 
of highw’ay robbery and murder, earned on by 
pow’erful gangs who infested the roads in various 
disguises and strangled unwary travellers to death. 
The task of exterminating these ruffians was 
entrusted to Colonel Sleeman who organised an" 
elaborate system to deal with this abuse and suc- 
ceeded in breaking up the gangs. 

Dunng Bentinck’s administration .a^ great con- 
troversy was raised regarding the .medium of im- ' 
parting education to the people as well aa 
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nature of education to be imparted in India. English 
-Macaulay, the historian, who was then Law Mem- as the 
ber, throw the weift*ht of his g:reat influence 
favour of Enf?:lis]i which thenceforth became the 
medium of higher educaiion. In 1835, a resolu- 
tion was-adoi^ted that the funds granted by the 
Government for education should be dc'voied solely 
to the instruction of the nath-es of India in the 
English language and in western scienc(*s. Ben- 
tinck established the Calcutta Medical College and 
the Elphinstone Institution of Bombay. . 

Foreign relations: — In foreign a hairs and in Kelation 
his relation with iiie nalive jiouers Bcjillnck with the 
sedulously upheld the do('iriu(5 ol* ncin-iniervcnl ion 
pressed upon him Ijy the authorilies at Home. As *^^®^^*** 
the result of this policy disorder inid disturbances 
arose in Gwalior, Bhopal and »Taii)ur, and tlie 
Gaikwar assumed an attilude of open hostility ; 
but Bentinck refusi»d to swerve from his considered 
policy of neutrality. In cases of exireuio 
necessity, however, ho did not shrink from inter- 
vention. Thus, on ihe dc^atli of the Baja of 
Cajuhar without heirs he annexed the i)riucii)aHty 
at the request of the iuhabitants. Ho also amit'xed 
Coorg then ruled by a mad Baja whose fcj’ocious Annexation 
cruelty drove his subjects to despair. The Jaintia Caohar, 
Pargauas were annexed because tlie Baja 
to surrender the men who luul kidnapped British'* 
•subjects for sacrilice. Tlie misgovern meiit in 
Mysore led Bentinck to lake over tlio administra- 
tion of the Slate which tlieiiceforth was adminis- 
tered by British ofiicials till 1881 when it was 
restored to its native ruler. 

Bentinck kept on good terms with Banjit Friendly 
Singh and did him hononr by paying liim a highly 
ceremonial visit at Rnpar. The meeting resiilted * 

in a ^‘treaty of perpetual friendship” with the 
' Sikh ruler who agreed in his turn to encourage 
trade along the Sutlej and to respect the territories, 
of the Sind Amirs with whom Bentinck had also 
. concluded treaties. Bentinck’s treaties with the 
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Amirs of Sind and Eanjit Sing^li were intended to 
counteract possible Russian ap:^res8ion. 

Charter Act of 1833:— As the time for the 
ot renewal of the Company’s charter approached, 
there aros(» a f^real discussion as to whether the 
Coin])any should be abolished and its Indian domi- 
nions taken under the direct administration of the 
Crov The Charter Act, as passed by Parlia- 
ment, made somethin* a compromise. It 

alloAved the Company to retain ils territrrial 
poss(»ssions for a further term of twenly years, but 
they were to be held “iii trust for his Majesty, 
his lieirs and snecessors.” It at tin* same time 
dei)rived I he Company of its remainiiif»‘ trade pri- 
vilege, r/c^., the monopoly of the Chinese trade. 
The assets of the fWipany were bono-ht. nt a valua- 
tion and a, ti\(»d dividemd charged on Ihe revenues 
of India, was «>uaranteed to the shareholders for 
forty years. Thus the* rom])any lost its commer- 
cial eharacler. It remained only a j^overninf** body 
and was allowed to exercise its rif>his of 
patronage over Indian appointments. 

Resides ehanpino- ihe cbarocter of the Com- 
pany, ihe Cliarter Act introdueed important modi- 
fications into (lie constitniion of Indian Govern- 
ment. 11. the head of the f’overnment the 

tllle of the (iovc'rnor-Ciemu'al of India (instead of 
Governor-General of Ihmg-al) and empowered the 
Government to ])ass formal Acts, not merely in- 
formal Re.i»*nlations, fur the whole of India. 
Madras and Rombay were finally snljordinated to 
the Governor-Gencrars <’oiitrol and were deprived 
of their legislative powers. A fourth member, 
calk'd the liUw Member, was added to the Council 
of the Governor-General and a Law Commission 
was appointed whose labours resulted in the draft- 
ing: of the Indian Penal Code. The North-'WesterU/ 
Provinces were declared a fourth presidency with' 
a Governor but were shortly afterwards placed- 
under a Lieutenant-Governor. Lastly^ the Chartet^ 
Act laid down the most important principle ^Hh^t 
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no native of India nor any itnral-born subject of 
His Majesty should be disabl from holding? any g. 
office, place or employment by reason of his reli- ,,nrf 
grion, place of birth, descent or colour.” The Act lemoved. 
thus reversed the narrow ])olicy of Lord Corn- 
wallis and set the seal of Parliamentai’y approval 
to the liberal policy of Beiitinck. 

Raja Rammohan Ray:— nammohan Ray was 
the herald of the new a^o lliat was dawuiiif^ uj)oii pioneorTjf 
India as the result of tbe imj)aot of Western Modern 
civilisalion. An erudite scholar, well versed in India. 
^Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit and Ln^rlish, Rammohan 
Ray was the em)>()dimenl of Ihe now sj)iiit that 
tried 1o envisage the best in ihe past as well as the 
jjresent. He was a con tern jiorary of Lord William 
Rcntinek and was like hin» an ardent refonnei*. 

He was a pioneer of social reforms on modern 
lines. lie founded Ihe lhahmo Samaj in lS2iS 
which b(\sides in*eachinf>- the unity of God, assailed 
many of Ihe social abuses of ihe Hindu society. He , 
denounced the riftours of tln^ caslc-syslem and 
souj»ht to ujdift the imsilion of women. He lluis 
struck oul. the two main lines alonp which all so- 
" cial reforms have simo pro(a*oded. He eariicd on 
a vigorous ino^jaganda against the iwactiee of Sail. 
or self-immolation of widows, and his ])oworful 
support w^as a great help to Beiitinck who abol- 
ished ihis infamous iuaetiee. His progressive 
views stirred Hindu soeieiy io its depths and pro- 
voked bitter controversies. He had to face almost 
single-handed “the dread and unbroken force of 
Hindu orthodoxy.” ??otliiiig daunted the Raja 
held high the torch of the renascent spirit of India. 

Rammohan’s activities were nia fold. He He was a 
was a pioneer of English education. He along Champion 
^ith David Hare, * a famous missionary, founded®^ English 
.Many schools to impart English education to the ® ® 

Indians and started the Hindu College which 
developed into the Presidency College. He 
aant a spirited ^protest to Lord Amherst when the 
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latter was taking steps to establish a Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta. He pointed out that what 
the Indians needed was not a knowledge of her 
ancient lore hut a knowledge of Western sciences 
and idiilosophy. His political views were advanced 
and enlightened and he was a very able critic of 
the Government. His nobly- worded protest against 
Ihc roslrictions on the liberty of jn'ess has been 
described as a ‘‘land-mark in the progress of 
Indian culture.” He organised petitions signed 
by boili Hindus find Muslims against the »lury 
Act of 1827 which made an invidious distinction 
betw('eii Christians and non-Chrisiians in the 
matler of judicial administration. In these rcs- 
l)(3cts lie may he looked upon as the pioneer of 
consl itiilional agitation. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe: — The successor of Lord 
William Bcntinck was Charles Metcalfe, one of the 
ablest of the Coini^any’s servants, who had recent- 
ly been appointed as the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Xorth-Western Provinces. His short term 
of office is memorable for the abolition of all 
restrictions on the press. The India House 
censured Metcalfe for this liberal action and so the 
latter resigned. 

History of the Indian Press:— The first Eng- 
lish newspaper printed in India was Hickey's 
Bcntjdl Gazette first published in 1780. It was 
suppressed two years after and the editor sent to 
jail for the libels he published on Mrs. Hastings 
and various people. Hickey's paper was followed 
by the Indian Gazette and several other journals. 
The censorship of the press was first instituted by 
Lord Wellesley during the French wardn order to 
prevent communication of intelligence to the 
enemy. The same reasons led. Lord Minto to im- 
pose more severe restrictions on the press. Lord 
Hastings abolished the censorship of the press 
though he issued rules prohibiting the discussion 
of certain matters. Mr. Adam, . the temporary 
successor of Lord Hastings, deported th^ editor of 
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the Calcutta Journal and made the rules more 
4severo and required every priliter to take out a 
licence. It was Sir Charles Metcalfe who removed 
all restrictions on the press in 1835.. From that 
time the Indian press continued to enjoy freedom 
till 1878 when Lord Lytton imposed restrictions 
on vernacular papers. Lytton' s measure was 
repealed by Lord Ripon. During the disturbances 
that followed the partition of Bengal several poli- 
tical crimes were committed and as a consequence 
the Government passed a restrictive Press Act in 
1908 and a more stringent one in 1910. 

LOUD AUCKLAND (18.^1^1842) 

His Reforms: — On the resignation of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, Lord Auckland was ap])oint(Ml 
Governor-General. The early part of his adminis- 
tration was marked by a few useful reforms. Tic 
developed Bcntijick's plans for the })roniotion of 
education and the cultivation of medicol science, 
lie abolished the inlgriiu’s tuN and released ilui 
temple endowments from all official control. ll<i 
also took steps for the construction of irrigation 
works. 

He suppressed an attemjded rebellion by tlie jiis rt-latioa 
Padsha Begum of Oudh, deposed Hk) Raja of with the 
Satara for his treasonable intrigues with the Por- native 
tugucse, annexed Karnul in the Madras Presidency 
for the attempt of its Nawal) to wage war against 
the English and frightened Ilolkar into making 
necessary reforms. 

» 

Hih Afghan Policy;— The Afghan polic^y of The Afghan 
the British Government was inainly influenced by poUcy of- the. 
■an excessive fear of a Russian advance towards British was 
India by way of Herat and Kandaliar. Lord 
l&Iinto's embassy to Kabul and bis treaty with ^ 

Ranjit Singh were meant, at last in part, to 
counteract Russian designs and the same reasons 
prompted Lord William Bentinok to keep the 
^reat fiikh leader in good humour by paying him . 
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a highly ceremonial visit and renewing the treaty 
of alliance with him. 

Lord Anekland’s Afghan policy was also the* 
outcome of the dread of liussian influence in cen- 
tral Asia. About this time Kussia was aggrandis- 
ing herself a1 the expense of the petty states of 
Central Asia and had acquired a commanding in- 
fluence a1 Ihc Persian court. Lord Auckland took 
alarm when a P aT*niy, Irained and officered 

hy th(» Russians, besieged Herat in 1837. He 
sent (^i])lain Runies to Kabul, nominally on a 
commercial mission, but really to counteract 
Russian schemes in Afghanistan. Dost Muham- 
mad, llio ruler of Kabul, recjeived the English 
mission cordially and agreed to do all that the 
English demanded, provided the latter should exert 
dixdoniutic pressure on Ranjit Singh to restore 
]h\shrt^ to him. liOrd Auckland shrank from 
this si('p for fear of incurring ihe hostility of the 
great Sikh ruler. iSo Dost Muliammad turned to 
Russia and received an informal Russian agent to 
whom he showed marked favour. Thereupon 
Auckland dcierniined to dejmso Dost Muhammad 
and 1o reidace him by Shall Slnija, a grandson of 
’Ahmad Slmh Durrani, who had been expelled from 
the ihroiuj in 1801), and had since then been living 
as a jiensioner of the British at Ludliiaiia. The 
(}ovo]‘iior-Genoral believed that as Shah Shuja 
would owe his rosloralion 1o British help, he would 
bo friendly to the English and would xjrove a pliant 
instrument of British diplomacy. To accomplish 
his object, Auckland concluded a ‘tripartite treaty’ 
wiih Ranjit Singh and Shah Shuja. 

Chief Events: — ^Having determined on war 
Auckland pursued his policy regardless of the fact 
that the alleged necessity for it had disappeared. 
For the Rusians had recalled their agent from 
Kabul and the Persians had raised the siege of 
Herat. British troops were sent through both the 
^lan and Khyber passes. Kandahar was ocgut^ 
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pied and Ghazni taken by storm in 1839. Dost 
Muhammad evacuated Kabul and Shah Shuja was 
triumphantly conducted into his capital and 
^solemnly enthroned. Garrisons were stationed at 
Kandahar, Jalalabad and Kabul to preserve Bri- 
tish influence and Macnaghien and Burnes re- 
mained in charge of political affairs. Dost 
'Muhammad surrendered and was sent down to Cal- 
cutta on a liberal allow’anee. 

So far all wont well. But the Afghans dis- 
liked Shah Shuja who had been imposed on their Destruction 
country agsiinst their will and detested the pre-of^thc Bri- 
sence of the British army in their midst. Their 
discontent was further heiglitened by the licen- 
tious conduct of Biirnos and some olher Brilish Afghanistan, 
officers quartered at Kabul. Itiots broke out in all 
quarters. Burnes was dragged out of his houses 
and cut 1o pieces. Tlie British ti'oops beinime 
demoralised, the generals pro\ed inconixietent and 
Macnaghten, the political llesidcnt, ^\as forced io 
coiududo a humiliating treaty by wliieh it was 
agreed that the British should evacuates Afghanis- 
tan and that Dost Miiliainmad should he set tree 
n.nd allowed to return to Kabul. But Maenagbtcn 
was suspected of bad faith hecause ho entered into 
questionable negotiations with rival chiefs. Ileruje 
he was enticed to an interview Avith Akhar Khan, 
son of Dost Muhammad, and slain. In spite of 
this, another treaty was made w'ith the Afghan 
chiefs and the British forces surrendering llieir 
guns and stores, began the fatal retreat from 
Kabul. The forces, still 10, OUO strong, struggled 
on in misery and jirivation through snow-storms 
nnd a constant hail of bullets from the Afghans. 

The retreat hocamo a rout, the rout a massacre. 

Only one man. Dr. Brydon, made liis way to 
Jalalabad where General Sale held out. General 
Nott also defended Kandahar successfully. Lord 
Auckland laid down the reins of office before the 
close of the War (1842), 
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LORD ELLENBOROUGH (1842—1844) 

Army of Retribution! — ^Lord Ellenborough, the 
Close of the spoccssor of Lord Auckland, immediately on his ar- 
Flrst Afghan rival took steps to retrieve the British prestige. He 
War. despatched an army under General Pollock who re- 

lived Jalalabad and marched upon Kabul. There 
he was joined by General Nott, who on his route 
had destroyed the fortifications of Ghazni. The 
British j)risoners wore resound and the great 
bazaar of Kabul was blown up. This was an 
inexcusable act of vandalism on the part of the 
Brilisb. The army then evacuated Afghanislan. 
Shall Shuja having been inurdcred, Dost Muham- 
mad was allowed to return io Afghanistan uncon- 
ditionally and to resume the ibronc. 


of Auckland V Afghan Policy : — The Afglian 
The Afghan, policy <>f Lon! Anckhiml (avIm) in his turn was in.spired hy Palmer- 
policy was ston. the Foreign Sc'crclary) was i>olilicr.lly disn.stroiis ami morally 
indefensible, iiulch nsihlr. The fear of the Russian aggression was nothing 
more than a buglwar for the Briti.sh frontier was then separaied 
from Hii.ssia's sphere of influence by a ring of powerful states such 
U.S the Punjab, Bahawalpur, Sind and the deserts of Rajpuiana. 
AforcoNcr, Russia's outposts were at least a thousand miles 
away from the Indian iKUindnrA’^ and a eorrespouding distance 
from their base. Sewmdiy, Lord Auckland ]>ersisttMl in bis policy 
when l]\e reasons for it, such as they were, had ceased to exist. 
The only, though a very poor, jiLsIifiration of his policy, was 
the siege of Th'rat by I he Persiaii.s. Fbil even this poor eveuse 
eea.se<l Io exist wlieu llie Persians wr?’e obliged to raise the siege. 
Thirdly, I he moral aspect of the policy and its execution soiled 
the fair name and reputation of the British. To attack Dost 
Muhammad was morally iinlefensibl^ because be had never in- 
jured 111!' British Goveniiueiit. As sin imlepeiideut rider he had 
evei^' right to ally himself wilh Persia or Russia. Lastly, in 
marching their troops thivuigh Sind and in extorting money front 
tlie Siiul Amirs the Rritisli were guilty of flagrant violation of 
treaties reeeiillv eoiiehided with them. 


Conquest of Sind: — The attitude of the Bri- 
l^l^eal Government towards Sind is a regrettable 

‘ wi^’^^nd. ^^cord of unscrupulousness and disregard of treaty 
obligalions. The political relation of the British 
with the Amirs of Sind began in 1809 when Lord 
Minto sent an embassy Io tbo chief Amirs and 
concluded a treaty “esiablishing eternal friendship 
between the contracting parties” and providing 
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for the exclusion of the French from Sind. This 
treaty was renewed in lil20. Lord William Ben- 
tinck had also concluded a treaty in 1832 by which 
the rivers and roads of Sind were thrown open to 
merchants and traders subject to the condition 
that no armed vessels or military stores should 
pass tliroug^h the country. It was further sti- Auckland’s 
pulatod that the contractinfjf parties should not hiffh-hand- 
**look with -the eye of covetousness on the i)osses- 
sions of each other.” Durinj^ the first Afghan 
War, Lord Auckland violated this treaty in the 
most cynical fashion by marching British troops 
through Sind and added injury to insult by exact- 
ing a large sum of money from the Amirs. In 
spite of these high-handed ])rocoedings the Amirs 
abstained from open hostility during the Afghan 
War oven when fearful disasiers befell the Brilish 
army. Lord EHenborough went a step furtluu' and EJlen- 
doliberately inovoked a war so that lio might horouRh’s 
annex Sind. Vagxic charges of disafl'eetion were 
brought against the Amirs and Sir Charles ^Capier 
was sent to Sind with full civil and military 
powcu’s. lie forced ui)on the Amirs a now treaty 
conipellijig them to cede the greatcr^port ion of 
their territories and to give up the right of (coining 
money. TTis other high-handed proceedings at last 
goaded the Balochi.s into attacking ilie British of 

Residency, and Napier now got a pjdext for the 
war winch ho was provoking. J In- army ot the 
Amirs was defeated in tAvo aciions, rip., at Miani 
ai^d Ihiho, and Sind was anji(*xcd in the Brilish 
Empire. Napier felt no scruples in helping him- 
self to the sum of £70,000, heing the share of the 
plunder obtained at Hyderabad. 

Lord Ellenborough’s policy with regard to Criticism of ' 
Sind and the high-handed acts of Sir Charles the inquest 
Napier, have been universally condemned. The of Sind, 
case for the annexation of Sind was deliberately 
manufactured. The whole business was morally 
unjustifiable and Avas the outcome of blatant ina- 
perialism. Napier has himself observed in his 
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Diary = ‘‘We have no ri^^ht to seize Sind, yet we 
shall do so, and a very advantageous, useful, 
humane piece of rascality it will be,’’ 

War with Gwalior: — In 1843, Jankaji Sindhia 
the adopted son of Daulat Rao, died without aniy 
issue. His widow, Tara Bai, having adopted a 
son, a regent was appointed with the sanction of 
Lord Kllenborough. Tara Bai dismissed the regent 
and there followed a scene of intrigue and counter- 
intrigue which seemed too likely to end in a civil 
war. The danger of the situation lay in the con- 
dition of the army which was strong and turbulent 
and might join with the restless Sikhs, wdio were 
on tlie verge of an outbreak. Lord Ellonborough 
brought up iroo]>s as a precaution and demanded 
the reduction of the local , army. Negotiations 
failed and tlie Gw’^ailor army commenced hostilities. 
It was, however, defeated in two battles at 
iMaharajpur and J^aniar. A now treaty was con- 
cluded hy u'hicdj th<5 army of Gwalior was greatly 
reduced and the alVairs of the minor ruler was 
placed under a council of regemey which was to 
follow the advice of the Resident. 

Reforms: — ^liOrd JOllenborough i)rohibitcd the 
legal recognition of slavery in India, suj)pressed 
state lotteries, began the aiipoiutmeiit of Deputy 
Magistrates and imimned the pay and prospects 
of ])olice Darogas. Tic was disliked by the Direc- 
tors for bis aggressive policy, bis open contempt 
for the Civil S(?rvi('e and the arrogant tone? of his 
despatches. Hence he was recalled in 1844. 

LORI) HARDJISGE ( 1 84 L— 1848) 

His Reforms: — On Lord Ellenborough’s recall. 
Lord llardiugo, a veteran soldier, was chosen as 
his su(-ocssor. The chief event of his administra- 
tion was the First Sikh War but during the 
first year of his office he carried through a few 
useful reforms.. Ho planned the Indian railway 
system, pushed on the designs for the Ganges 
Canal, promoted education and took steps for the 
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suppression of Suttee and infanticide in tlie Pro- 
tected States. He also suppressed tlie practice of 
human sacrifice prevalent among Ihc Khontls in 
the Hill Tracts of Orissa. 

I^irst Sikh Wars — It has already heen noticed death ' 
that Eanjit Singh had all along inainiained friend- of Ranjit 
ly relations with, the British and had even co- Singh was 
operated with them in tlie First Afghan War. He foMowed by 
died in 1839 and was succeeded hy his imbecile 
son, Kharag Singh. Then followed for six years 
-a dismal series of revolutions and assassinations. 

The army became all-powerful in the state and set 
up deposed puppet rulers at its will. At last in 
1845 Ihe army acknowledged Ihe (daims of Dilip 
Singh, a rcimted son of llanjil Siiigli, a child of 
five. Rani Jhindan, mother of the boy-king, acted became^-i 
as regent with the help of her favourite, Lai controllaUo 
Singh, who became minister. But all were ecpially so was 
afraid of the restless and tiirhuh'n.t army and fouiul ^ 
their only hope of sociirity in urging it on to British 
challenge British suijrcmacy. Kiiher it would leititory. 
spend its energy in a career of con(|Uest or it 
would be crushed in the conflict. So the queen- 
znoiher authorised an invasion of the British teni- 
tory. The army felt elated at the ])ros})ect of 
victory hocause roeently the British had l)('en badly 
beaten hy the Afghans whom Ranjit Singh had 
defeated on several occasions. Besides, the Sikhs 
apprehended a British attack on their torritojy 
because the British force on the frontiers had boon 
reinforced and preparations were being made for 
constructing bridges across the Sutlej. Raai 
Jhindan and her advisers fomented this apprelieu- 
«ion and so the Sikh army crossed the vSiitlej, the 
boundary between the Sikh and Britisli territories. 

Thereupon Lord Hardinge declared war in 1845. 

The first battle was fought at Mndki where 
the Sikhs were defeated by Sir Hugh (lough, the Chief battka| 
British CJommander-in-chief. Next follow'ed a'^^^bewar. ; 
battle at Firozsliah where the Sikhs were strongly 
entrenched. After a hard fight in which the Bri- 
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tish suffered heavy casualties, the Sikhs were com- 
pelled *to retire. The Sikhs were again defeated 
at Aliwal and were compelled to retire across the 
Sutlej. The final battle was fought at Sobraon in 
which the Sikhs after a gallant resistance *were 
decisively beaten mainly owing to the treachery of 
their generals. The British then occupied Lahore* 
and compelled the Sikhs to sue for peace. By the 
treaty of Lahore llio Sikhs ceded all lands on the 
British side of the Sutlej as well as the Jullundar 
Doab (Iho land bciween the Sutlej and the Bias). 
They also consented to a considerable rodiictio.u of 
their army and to |)ay an indemnity of one and a* 
half million sterling or to cede Kashmir with half 
a million. The latier alternative was adopted. The 
English then sold Kashmir to Golab Singh for one 
million sterling. The Government was to con- 
tinue in the hands of the young Maharaja wiih 
Lnl Singh as In’s minister, under the supervision of 
the British Besidemt, and a British force was to 
remain a1 Lahore for one yeaj*. In J8I(> at the 
request of the* Sikh leaders a new treaty w'a»s made 
by w'liich the administration of the Punjab w'as 
])iaced under a Council of Begency consisting of 
-eight Sikh Sarthtrs who were to act under the 
direction of llu' Ib’iiish Besidein. A British force 
>vas to he maintained at Lahore and twenty-two 
lakhs of ru])ees were to he i)aid by the Sikh Gov-" 
ernmeni for ils maintenance. This arrangement 
was to coni in ue unlil the !M aha raja should come of- 
age. Tims ns the result of the Eirst Anglo-Sikh 
War the Ihdiish Governmeni secured full control 
over the Lahore Durliai*. Tliis proven! to be the 
prelude to the annexation of the Punjah under the 
next Governor-General. 

LORD DALHOUSIE (1848—1856) 

The successor of T^ord ITardinge w^as Lord 
Dalhousie, a man of autoeratir temper but gifted 
with considerable administrative capacity. 
left a deeper personal impress on the destinies of 
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India than any of his predecessors since Lord 
Wellesley. The early years of his government 
were mainly occupied hy the Second Sikh War and 
Second Burmese War. 

Second Sikh War: — Lord Hardinge's arrange- 
ment for the government of the Punjab did not 
work well. The Sikh chiefs resented the control 
exercised by the British Resident. They justly 
attributed their recent defeats to the treachery of 
their leaders and so were eager for another trial of 
strength. The occasion for a rupture came soon 
enough. Mulraj, the Sikh Goveriuir of Malian, 
being called upon by the govern lueni of Lahoj’o to 
render accounts, tendered bis resignation. It was 
acce 7 )ted and the Britisli Ilosident sent two 
English offi<*ers with a small escort to install a new Govenior ot 
Sikh Governoi' at Multan. 1'bc oflicers were Multan, 
murdered and Mulraj went into oj>en rebellion and 
regained possession of Multan. Tlie revolt soon 
became general and so Tiord Balbousie declared 
war. The Afghans joined the Sikhs in the hope 
of recovering Peshawar. 

Lieutenant Edwards, with a small force locally 
raised, d('feateil the rebels in two engagements 
and c.ouipelled Mulraj to retire Avilbin the foriress 
of Multan. The British Resident at Lahore sent 
Sher Singh with a large force to besiege Multan 
but the latter went over to the enemy. TiOrd 
Gough, the Commander-in-ebiof, attacked Sher 
Singh at Pamnagar but failed to make any im- 
pression. He next met the Sikh army at Chilian'- . 

wala in 1S49. The Sikhs fought willi great ‘*”*^^**'^ 
courage and determination and reinilscd a British 
brigade with fearful loss. They captured foui* 
guns and colours of three regiments but could not. 
follow up their success. They abandoned their 
lines and retreated three miles in good order with 
ithe loss of twelve guns. The battle of Chilianwala 
is generally described as a drawn battle but the 
balance of success seems to have been in favour of. 
the vSikhs. The English, however, succeeded in re- 
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ducing Multan which capitulated after a gallant de- 
lOefeaL of fence. The decisive battle of the war was fought at 
the Sikba at Gujarat, a town ^ near the Chenub, where Lord 
battle of Gough retrieved his reputation by signally defcat- 
Gujarat. Sikh army. The Sikhs fled in disorder 

and was pursued as far as the Afghan frontier. 
Sher Singh and the remnant of the Khalsa army 
laid down their arms and the war came to a close. 
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Results: — The Punjab was annexed and Dilip 
Singh was granted a i)ension of £50,000 a year. 
The Khalsa army was disbanded ami the people 
were disarmed. Tlie annexatioi' of (he Punjab 
jnislied Iho frontiers of ihe llritish Empire to the 
base of Ihe mouniains of Afghanistan, the natural 
boundary of India. The work begun by Wellesley 
was ihus comjileted. The adniinistraiion of the 
provin(5(5 was enirusiod io a Board of Three Coin- 
missioneis. Bui ihe Board was soon abolished and 
a Chief (commissioner was appointed io rule tlie ])ro- 
vince, the first man to hold that office being Sir 
John Tiawrence. The Punjab was made into what is 
called a non-regulation province. The people were 
disarmed, slavery and dacoity were finally stamped 
out and a simple code of criminal and civil pro- 
cedure Avas drawn up. External security was pro- 
vided for by ihe eonstrxiction of a line of fortresses 
along the North-West frontier. Roads and canals 
Avere constructed, ihe land-tax was reduced and 
OA'ery care Avas laken to induce the people to settle 
down to a life of peaceful pursuits. The willing- 
ness Avith which the Sikhs fought in the Second 
Burmese War and their loyally during the 
Mutiny are ample proofs of Ihe success of the Bri- 
tish administration in the Punjab. 

Second Burmese War: — Ever since the con- 
clusion of the first Burmese War, the attitude of 
the Burmese toAvards the British Government had 
been haughty and arrogant and so the British 
Resident had to be withdraAvn in 1840. In 1851, the 
British merchants at Rangoon complained of ill- 
treatment and Lord Dalhousie sent a frigate to 
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Rangoon to demand compensation. The officers 
of the vessel, having detained one of the king’s 
ships, were fired upon hy the Burmese. As th(' 

Burmese refused to comply with the demands for 
redress and roiiiiration, Dalhonsio declared war in 
1852. The ojierations w^ere brief and successful . 

The groat pagoda of Rangoon was stormed and the 
town captured. This was followed by the capture Annexation 
of Prome and the occupation of the whole pro- of Pcru; 
vince of Pegu. The king of Burma having re- 
fused to sign a formal treaty, the province «)f Pegv. 
was annexed by proclamation (1852). 

Thus, the whole of lower Burma i>assod into 
the hands of the English. 

*Hfs Annexation Policy: — Lcird Daihousie had of 

no scruples about nimexathm and ho made mincxation. 
annexations right and left in total disregard of 
Indian feeling and susceptihilities. Tlis annexa- 
tion policy rested on a threefold basis, — right of 
' conquest, doctrine of lapse ami the desire to ex- 
tend the benefits of British rule to proviines mis- 
governed by Indian jiotcntatcs. As noticed b('- 
- fore, the annexation of the Punjab and Pegu came 
under the first head, the provinces being annexc<l 
as results of military coiupiest. A small x><^>rtioii 
of Sikkim was annexed as a penalty for the llaja\s 
ill-treatment on two British officers. 

*Bnt by far the greater number of his annexa- 
tions were efi‘e(3ted hy the application of the 
doctrine of lapse. According to it, the dependent ® 

States pased back or ‘lapsed’ to the paramount 
power on the failure of natural heirs of the royal 
Bne. In other words, Daihousie refused to re- 
cognise the right of adoption in the case of depen- 
dent States and held that the failure of natural 
heirs of the royal (line in such States was a legiti- 
mate opportunity for annexing them. The States 
annexed by the application of this doctrine were 
S^diara, Jhansiy Baghat, a Cis-Sutlej State, Nag* 
pur» JaitpuT in Bundelkhand and Somhal^r 
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Orissa. In one instance, that of Xarauali, the 
annexation was disallowed by the Home govern** 
ment on the ground that it was a ^protected ally' 
and not a ‘Dependent State* created by the British. 

Motives of Criticism! — The ‘doctrine of lapse’ was an 

Dalhousie. assertion of the political suzerainty of the British 
East India Company. The policy of annexation 
based upon this doctrine was not invented by Lord 
Dalhousie.. It was enunciated by tlie Directors as 
far back as 1834 and subsequently acted upon on 
more than one occasion. But it was a i)olicy 
which exactly suited Dalliousic’s imperialistic 
motives and so he applied it whenever an oppor- 
tunity presented itself. As A. D. Inncs observes, 
“Dalhousie’s predecessors liad acted on the general 
principle of avoiding annexation if it could b© 
avoided ; Dalhousie acted on the general principle 
of annexing if ho could do so legitimately.” In 
Impolicy o! applying this doctrine he was animated by two 
theDoctriue objects, viz.y \vclfaro of the peoples of the 

-o apse, dependent States and imperialistic considerations. 

lie sincerely believed that British rule was better 
for the ruled than Indian. Secondly, these annexa- 
tions considerably added to the profit and con- 
venience of the British Empire. Thus the annexa- 
tion of Satara and Hagpur respectively linked up 
Bombay and Madras, and Bombay and Calcutta. It 
was thus a measure of imperial consolidation. 
However advantageous this doctrine may be there 
is no doubt that Dalhousie was blind to the im- 
policy of its application. It gave a rude shock 
to the princes and chiefs and created a good deal 
of imcasiness in their minds. No ruler felt secure 
and the atmosphere of unrest and suspicion created 
by his annexation policy was largely responsible 
for the terrible crisis which soon followed, viz.y 
the Sepoy Mutiny. This policy had to be 
reversed. 

Annexatiem of Oudh: — Oudh was annexed in 
^onsequen^ of the persistent misgovemment of . 
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the country. This drastic measure was taken hy 
the express order of the Home authorities, and the 
last Ifawab, Wazid Ali, was removed to Calcutta 
on a large pension. 

Lord Halliousio was not in favour of annexing Criticism 
Oiidh outright. He wanted to solve the Oudh of Dalhou- 
problera by taking over the admin istration and s*®’? 
leaving to the Nawab his “nominal sovereignty ^ 
with his palace, rank and titles.^’ Btit he was 
overruled by the Direotors who decidcMl on 
annexation. The grounds of annexation in this 
case were chronic inisgoverninent and corruption. 

There is no denying the fact that under the rule 
of successive Nawahs the administration of ihat 
province degenerated into an “orgy of massacre 
and corruption set to music.” Successive Hesi- 
dents like Colonel Sleeman and Colonel Outram, 
both of whom were opposed to the policy of lapse, 
reported iJiat the condition of Oudh was deplorable 
and could hardly be worse. But it should be noted 
that the maladministration of Oudh was as much 
due to the inevitable result of the operation of the 
subsidiary system as to incapacity of the Nawab. 

The Nawah was saddled with responsibility but 
shorn of power, and this i-csuIUhI in constant Bri- involv^ 
tish interference in the atfairs of Oudh. For the ® 

Nawab could not take any important decision 
without the concurrence of the British Resident. 

Hence the responsibility for misgovernment rested 
largely with the British who had thrust upon Oudh 
a vicious system. Secondly, the annexation of ; 

Oudh was a “gross violation of national faith” as ^ 

it involved the repudiation .of treaty obligations. 

Since Wellesley’s treaty of 1801, Oudh had been 
kept as a protected Feudatory State with the 
Nawab’ s control over its internal administration. 

This treaty was now brushed aside without any 
qualms of conscience and no consideration was 
wown for the . unswerving loyalty of the ruling ^ 

, hoqse of Oudh to the British Government. ..ApartlTwM 1^ 
from moral and othn^ considerations >.th;o 
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tion was, as warned by Colonel Sleeman, an im^ 
politic step. He said : *Ht would cost tbe British 
power more than the value of ten such king^doihs, 
and would inevitably lead to a mutiny of the 
Sepoys.^' His prophecy came true in ^1857. 

Other Annexations — Besides ^ those acquisi^ 
tions, ^ Dalhousie swept away certain titular 
sovereignties which have ceased to have any real 
meaning. Thus, on the death of the titular 
Nawab of the Carnatic he abolished the iiile of 
Nawab and on the death of the Kaja of Tanjore 
he abolished the royal title. Finally, on the death 
of Baji Itao, the ex-Poshwa, he refused to continue 
the pension to his adoi>tcd son, Dliondhu Pant, 
afterwards notorious as the Nana Sahib. 

Berar was taken from ihe Nizam partly in 
liquidation of the arrears of subsidies and jiartly 
for the maintenance of the contingent force. 

Delhousie As An Administrator 

It has been rightly said that as an adminis- 
trator Dalhousie ^‘has never been surpassed and 
seldom equalled.’* Every department of the ad- 
ministration felt the touch of his reforming hands 
and he improved what he touched. He reorgan- 
ised the system of administration by beginning the 
practice of distributing administrative works 
among distinct departments, and got rid of many 
antiejuated survivals coming down from the old 
mercantile days of the Company. A very import- 
ant administrative change of his time was the 
appointment of a Lieutenant jQ-ovemor for Bengal 
which till now was in charge of the Governor- 
General. This enabled the latter to devote more 
time to all-round improvements. The administra- 
tive arrangements which Dalhousie made for the 
two ‘newly conquered provinces of the Punjab a*nd 
'Pegn in Burma were splendid achievements. 

Of the social, reforms of Dalboti^e 
'Was, -thsr'.^idow 
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legalised the marriage of Hindu widows. Another 
noteworthy social reform was ,the removal of dis- 
abilities caused by the change of religion. Under 
the Himlii Law a convert to (Christianity forfeited 
his inheritance. This penalty was now removed 
by law. 

k", Halhousie undent ook a nunibor of works of Works of 

r^ublic utility which did i)ior(* than anything* else public 
to Inoderniso India. F ’ opened the tirst railwaA' 
line in India and set lu tiic fir-.i cioctric telegraph 
wire. He establis])ed a iiritcMi! l alt-anna ]jostag'e 
throughout the lo’igtli .i rd Ireadti- of i]r' country. 

/Formerly letters v. ere ••Vargrd according* to the 
distance covered. 1 f*os:' improvements in the* 
means of eoinmuui(‘i»li(iH served to (‘onsolidate the 
British rule. Jic aied tlie kublie Works 

Dej)artment and nno' T^ook several orks of grc'al 
magnitude such as t-T.-nd Tj-iink Tload, tlie 
Ganges Canal and i\ 'a.i ])oab (kinal. II(' gave 
effect to the famo iMir.caticoiai Ih'spatcl) of Sir 
Charles Wood by '!i. ?;>* up i)enartnienLs of l?iib- 
lic Instruction in *..'.1 i!ie ])ro\ I.iees. 

This lies ;at. ■' '.s a*i important landmark in Educational 

the history of od". ’ ):\ in India. It envisaged a Despatch of 

comprehoiisivt' an ii-ordinated system of eduea- 
tion advancing by wcil-oj-dered gradation from the 
lowest to the higi- st stage. It recommended tin? 
establishme.it of li jicFv.oTk of (dueational institi’- 
tions such as nr, .:arv eehools, highei* schools, 
colleges and universities, each leading to the next 
higher stage. To manage and guide those institu- 
tions a Peparti: out of Education was to bo 
created in each province. Provision was to be 
made for inspecting the schools and giving grants- 
in*did to those founded by private efforts. This 
despatch thus laid the foundation of the modern 
system of education. 

Charter Act of 1858! — The Charter of ‘the 
Company was renewed for the last time in 1853, 

Vnot as before for a definite period, bui during the * 
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l%is Act pleasitr6 of Parliameiit. Tho Compaiiy was to con- 
d^Tcd tlM tinue to govern India in trust for the Crown 
^‘until Parliament should otherwise direct/' ^ 
.While renewing the Charter Parliament took care 
to curtail the power and privileges of the Com- 
pany. The Charter Act of 1853 cut down the 
number of Directors from twenty-four to eighteeifjV 
of whom six were to be appointed by the Crown-^5 
The Directors were deprived of their patronage 
over^ Indian appointments as the covenanted civil 
service was now thrown open to competition. The 
position o£ the President of the Board of Control 
was improved and his salary was made equal to 
that of a Secretary of State. Appointment of 
Councillors, both central and provincial, was to bo 
made with the approval of the Crown. These 
changes deprived the Company of the last vestige 
of its power and prepared the ground for its abol- 
ition. 

The Charter Act introduced important ad- 
ministrative changes. Bengal was organised as a 
separate provincial government under a Lieutenant 
Governor. Tho Law Member, who till now could 
speak and vote only when legislative business was 
discussed, was given full rank as a Councillor 
with power to vote on all business. The Council 
was enlarged for purposes of law-making by the 
addition of six new members called legislative 
councillors. These included four government 
nominees from each of the four provinces, the 
Chief Justice of Bengal and another Judge of the 
Supreme Court. The nominated members must be 
ci"^ servants of ten years’ standing. This ex- 
panded Council of the Governor-General may be 
called the Legislative Council as distinct from the, 
smaller Council of four which dealt with executive; 
afiEairs. 

, Estimate of Dalhousie: — ^It has been aptly said 
of the British rulers of India that ‘‘some were 
conquerors, some were builders while others were, 
reformers, but Lord Dalhousie was aU,in one.’^y 
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TFliis remark puts in a nutshell the illustrious role 
played by Dal] [lousie in extending as well consoU- 
da<wg the British rule in India. His powers of 
work were colossal and he left the impress of his 
peraonality upon every department of government. 
His wars and 'annexations extended the boundaries 
of the British Empire in India. What is more, 
this extension went hand in hand with orderly 
consolidation. The list of his administrative acts 
and works of public utility is* a long one. They 
served to modernise India and made for the 
eflSciency of the administration. In a word, he 
converted “the stationary India of Wellesley 
into the progressive India of our own day.^^ He 
was, however, a man of autocratic temper, quite 
ill-fitted to work with his colleagues and he rode 
roughshod over Indian feelings and susceptibil- 
ities. 


LORD CANNING (1856—1862) 

The administration of Lord Canning who suc- 
'Ceeded Lord Dalhousie, is the story of the Sepoy 
Mutiny, its suppression and the consequent re- 
organisation of the Government of India. Before 
the outbreak of the Mutiny he had to deal with the 
Persians who had occupi^. Herat in 1850. The 
British Government took alarm lest the Persians War .with 
should conquer Afghanistan and so sent an expedi- the .Ftauus* 
tion to the Persian Gulf. The British occupied 
Bushire and compelled the Persians to agree to 
evacuate Herat and to abstain from interference in 
■Afghan affairs. 

The Rebellion of 1857r-Was it a Mutiny ? 

In 186T occurred the great rebellion usually 
Itnown to history as the ^‘Indian Mutiny.'* There 
has been a good deal of controversy over the real 
character of this outbreak. British writers have 
persisted in speaking of it as a '^mutiny'* while 
s&me Indians at any rate have described this great 
as the 'Indian War of Independence.” The 
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truth seems to lie midway between these twa« 
extreme views. It was the sepoys of the Bengal 
Army who began the revolt and did most to sus-^^ 
tain it. So far it was a mutiny. But it was more 
than a mutiny inasmuch as it was backed by 
dispossessed zemindars and talukdars, princes and 
nawabs deprived of their states, titles and pen-, 
sions, and by the soldiery and officers of the 
escheated principalities, whose occupations were 
gone. Hence Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has spoken 
of the rising as a feudal revolt. Thus behind the 
particular grievances of the Bengal Army lay more, 
deep-rooted and impalapable causes of discontent 
and there were many others besides the sepoy who- 
were interested in overthrowing the British rule.* 
The conservative section of tlie people was seri- 
ously alarmed at the progressive trends of British 
rule, which seemed to threaten their ancient social 
order. Thus there was a widespread feeling of 
discontent even among those who were not sepoys 
and the affair of the polluting greased cartridges- 
set the tender-box ablaze. 


Not a 

national 

molt. 


^^But if the outbreak w'us more than a mutiny, 
it was not a national rebellion against foreign, 
rule.’’ None of the rulers of the leading Statea 
joined in the revolt. The Sikhs who had been 
subdued veiy recently, made no attempt to recover 
their independence. On the contrary they 
marched out to join the British force at Delhi. All 
the Indian sepoys did not rise against the British^ 
Government. Many fought side by side with the, 
British force. Southern India, on the whole, re-^ 
mained quiet. Nepal sent a Gurkha army to put 
down the revolt in Oudhj It was only in Oudh and \ 
Rohilkhand that the revolt took on the character , 
of a national rising. ‘ , 


:.;Cbir«cler 

Mutiny. 


of 


V' Causes of the Mutiny: — In its origin th^^;. 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 was essentially a militaiy'; 
rising caused by discontent in the Indian arniy^ 
*^But it occurred at a time when for variaus 
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' 490118 , there was much social and political dis- 
-content, and the mutineers were promptly joined 
by interested adventurers, who tried to give it a 
particular direction to suit their own schemes.’’ 

"The causes of the Mutiny may be summed up un- 
der the heads, political, social and military. 

Of the political causes the most important was Political 
the annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie. His cauaea of 
annexations and escheats by the application of the the Mutiny, 
doctrine of lajfee alarmed the ruling classes and a 
general belief gained ground that the British had 
^BUibarkcd u])on an unscrupulous course of aggran- 
disement. The witlidrawal of the pension of Nana 
Sahib, the adopted son of Baji llao, offended his 
‘Countrymen and made him the most relentless 
-enemy of the British rul(f. The annexation of 
Oudh and the projected removal of the Mughal 
Emperor from his ancestral palace gave a rude 
shock to Muslim sentiments. The land-holding 
classes were also sorely aggrieved. Bcntinck’s Dalhouine’s 
resumption of rent-free tenures had' ruined many annmtioiui 
landowners, while the administration of Oudh after 
• its annexation was marked by a total disregard of 
the susceptibilities of the great talukdap. Thus, 

■a, feeling of uneasiness pervaded the ruling classes 
and no ruler of a native State felt safe. 

As regards social causes it should be noted cauesi 
that the introduction of western innovations had 
unsettled the minds of the ignorant people. The 
•spread of English education, the construction of 
Hailways and T^le^aph lines, legislations for the 
-sux)pression ot ^Uttee^ and for the re-marriage of 
widows and the' missionary activity fostered by 
ojBicials — all these engendei’ed a belief that the Bri- 
i;ish were determined to convert the people to 
.CSiristianity. The cry was raised that rmigion 
was in danger and designing persons made much 
4)apital out of the popular apprehension, ^stly, 

, vtkere were many unsatisfactory features in thopfine k m 
;,w|ridian army that porbsnded a crisis. The dis- 
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cipiine in the army liad become yery kx on acconni 
of the system of promotion by senioriiy only ae 
well as by the transference of able military officere 
to civil posts. The sepoys were discontented ae 
the constant extension of frontiers involved their 
service in strange distant countries. In such cases 
they demanded extra allowances and when these 
were refused they became sullen.^ The Bengal 
army was particularly difficult to handle from the 
number of high caste men in its rsmks. They dis- 
liked menial services and dread^ sea voyage, 
which endangered their caste. Hence their dis- 
content was greatly intensified when Lord Canning 
passed the General Services Enlistment Act whicn 
imposed on the sepoys the obligation to serve 
wherever required. The disparity in numbers bet- 
ween European and Indian troops as well as Eng- 
land’s pre-occupation in the Crimean War filled 
the sepoys with confidence in their own power. 

What fanned the smouldering discontent into 
a devouring flame was the sad blunder of the 
greased cartridges which had to be used with the 
newly introduced Enfield rifles. A rumour spread* 
that the cartridges were greased with the fat of 
cows and i)igs with the deliberate object of defil- 
ing the Hindus and Mussalmans alike. Unfor- 
tunately, tliere was truth in the rumour and the 
sepoys believed that the British wanted to make 
them Christians. A general alarm spread through- 
out the army and the sepoys broke into mutiny. 

Spread of the Muntiny: — Troubles began first 
at Barrackpore where the discontent of the sepoys 
was marked by the outbreak of incendiary fires. 
Then they openly mutinied and their example was 
followed at Berhampur. These outbreaks were 
quickly put down and the Indian regiments were 
disbanded. But the disaffection spread to the 
north and incendiary fire also broke out at 
Amballa. But the decisive outbreak occurred at‘ 
Meerut where 85 sepoys of the cavarly regiment 
were sentenced to two years’ impnsonment. fox 
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refusing to use greased cartridges. At this, three 
regiments broke into open mutiny, shot down their 
omcers, broke open the prisons, released their 
comrades and marched off to Delhi. The mutineers 
being joined by the Delhi sepoys made themselves 
masters of the city and the palace, massacred the ™ 

Europeans and proclaimed ihe restoration of the 
Mughal Empire by placing the aged titular Em- 

E sror Bahadur Shah on the throne. The capture ot 
elhi by the mutineers tv as the signal for a gene- 
ral rising in Northern India and the mutiny spread 
to Lucknow, Bareilly, Cawiipore, Agra, Jhansi, 

Central India, Bundelkhand and other places. 
Everywhere the mutineers killed the Europeans, 
broke open the jails and then marc lied towaidh , 

Delhi. In Oudh alone the mutiny dcvelojied into 
a rebellion but in other places it was a rising of Punjab* 
the sepoj's only, the people in general remaining 
loyal. In the Punjab, Sir John Lawrence kept the 
Sikhs quiet. He divsarmod the disaffected sepoys, 
enlisted hew Sikh regiments and with their help 
quickly crushed all symptoms of revolt. 

Suppression of Mutiny:— The most pressing 
need for the restoration of Brilish iirestige was the Recovery of 
re<*apture of Delhi. The city stood a siege of four 
months before it was recaptured. The gloiy o£ its 


recovery was mainly due to the unremitting exer- 
tions of Sir John Lawrence, who took Iho risk ot 
denuding the Punjab of tioops and hurrying rein- 
forcement to Delhi. The aged Emperor was taken 
prisoner and transported to Eangoon while his two 
sons were shot dead. Thus ended the last of the 


The last of 
the Mughals. 


Mughals. 

In Oudh the mutineers were converging round 
two centres, LllOknow and Cawnpore. At Luck- 
now Sir Henry Lawrence was shut up in the Resi- 
dency with all the Europeans and a small force 
of loyal sepoys. During the early stage of the 
siege he was killed, hut the tiny garrison main- 
tained a gallant defence till it was reinforced by 
Generals Outram and Havelock who forced their ^ 
way into the Residency after despe-^ate fighting. Ludmow. 
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But tbe mutineers were still too strong for them = 
and Havelock and Ouiram found themselves be- 
sieged. Lucknow stood a five months' siege after 
which it ivas finally relieved by Sir Colin Campbell. 
The recapture of Delhi and relief of Lucknow 
broke the back of the ?futiny. At Cawnpore the 
ojjerations of the miitineors were directed by Nana 
Sahib from hivS residoncj at Biihur. The British 
garrison, after a gallanl resistance, was compelled 
to surrend(‘r on terms. 2*fana Sahib who pretended 
friendship to the liritisli, promised to convey the 
garrison safely to Allahabad. As the English were 
being coiidueU'd to tiie boats, a murdeious fire was 
opened upon them by ihe order of Nana Sahib 
and with the excepthrii of four men who made 
their escape, all were sliot down at the river side. 
The women and ehihlreu were kept confined for a 
yet more dreadful fate. When Nana Sahib hoard 
that a relieving force under General Havelock had 
rouied Ins arui;y and was advancing upon Cawnjmre, 
he ord(ued the Euroi:ean women and children, 
about two liundred i:i number, to be slaughtered 
and thrown into a well.. Havelock drove out Nana 
Sahib and arrivcMt just too late to prevent this re- 
volting crime. Cawnpore was next occupied by 
the mutinous (Jwalior contingent under Tantia 
Topi wdu) repulsed Glenoral Windam who w-as left 
in charge of the place. Sir Colin Campbell re- 
covered the town. 


At Bmcillffy the capital of Rohilkhand, the se- 
l)oys mutinied and proclaimed a Rohilla chief as 
governor. The lalter retained power for about a 
year until tbe city was captured by Campbell. 

In Central India and Bundclkhand the leaders 
of the rebels were the Rani of Jhansi and Tantia 
Topi. The former had earned from Sir Hugh^ 
Hose who conducted the operations in Central 
India, tbe compliment that she was the ‘‘best and 
bravest" of the rebel leaders. Bose relieved 
Saugor and then took Jhansi after defeating a re^ 
lieving army under Tantia Topi. Next he toel^ 
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Salpi^ the principal arsenal of the rebels. About 
iihis time Tantia Topi and Bani of Jhansi united 
their forces and by a brilliant stroke occupied 
Gwalior. They compelled Sindhia, who had re- 
mained loyal, to take refuge at Agra and pro- 
•olaimed Nana Sahib as Peshwa. Sir Hugh Bose 
marched against the rebels and defeated them in 
two battles in one of which the Bani of Jhansi, 
clad in male attire and fighting gaUantly, met a 
soldier’s death. Tantia Topi escaped southwards 
with remarkable celerity and became a hunted 
fugitive till he was betrayed into the bauds of the 
British and hanged for his complicity in the mas- 
sacTe of Cawnpore. Nana Sahib was driA’en from 
pillar to post but his end is unknown. Thus end- 
^d the ^Mutiny. 

End of the Company:— The most important 
result of the Mutiny of 1857 was the abolition of I?™ Mutiny 
the rule of Hast India Company. The shock of 
this terrible crisis created a strong feeling in Eng- 
land against the Company’s rule, and Parliament 
'determined to transfer the Government of India 
directly to llie Crown. Accordingly an Act was 
passed known as “An. Act for Better Govern- 
ment of Judin.’" It abolished the Board of Con- 
trol and the Court of Directors and siihslituted for 
them a Secretary of State for India with a coun- 
oil of fifteen members to assist him. The Gover- 
nor-General received the additional title of Vice- 
roy. Lord Canning was the first Viceroy under 
the Act. ^ S 

The Quden’s Proclamatim:— The transfer ofitsdbief 
the Government from the Company to tlie Crown dauses. ^ 
was announced to the princes and people of India 
V by the famous Proclamation of Qneen Victoria on 
^ tne 1st November, 1858. It declared the princi- 
■ pies on which the Government of India was to be 
(-oondneted. The princes were assured that their 
lights and honour should be respected and that 

existing treaties with them scrupulously main- 
imned. The people were assured of religious 
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toleration and declared eligible for public offices^ 
irrespective of their caste or creed, provided they 
were fit for them., A general amnesty was 
granted to all mutineers except those who had 
taken part in the murder of British subjects. The 
proclamation ended with a promise of measures for 
the material and moral improvement of the people. 


Want o! 


object. 


Change from Critical Note : — Cunninfrhnm says that the assumption df 

the Company Government of India by the Crown was rather a “formal 

to Grown I’ban a substantial chan^.’* The remark is true, for since the 
was in reality Pilt’s India Act all real power had passed to the 

a formal President of LIk^ Board of Control, and the Court of Directors 
had been redneed to the f>osition of an advisory ooundl. The 
privilepfes of the Direetors were further curtailed by the Chaste 
Act of lMo3, whieh threw oi^eii tlie Civil Service to competitioii' 
and thereby deprived them of their patronage of India. The 
Act also re<hiced their number from 2S to 18 and made six of 
them nominees of the Crown. The A<;L also eontemplabefl the 
assumption by llie Crown of the Government of India inasmuch 
as it reviewed llie Com|>any’s Charter not for any definite period 
as former irieasures bad flone, but during pleasure of Parliament. 

^Causes of the Failure of the Mutiny: — The 

main cause of the failure of the Mutiny was the 
absence of unity of puiT)ose among the rebels. 
They did not agree in aiming at any common poli- 
tiral object. The mutinous sepoys of the Bengal 
army tried to revive the vanished glories of the 
Mughal Empire while Tfana Sahib sought to re* 
establish the power of the Peshwa in his own per- 
son. The Eani of Jhansi fought for her own 
hand. Dr. Smith observes that *^the jealousy bet- 
ween the Hindus and Muhammadans, the political 

Ka Biinised between Peshwa and Padshah, and^ in- 

jM^^uused jj^^jjj0j.ab]e animosities of various kinds so divided 
the rebels everywhere that they never were able 
to combine effectually for the execution of a well- 
considered plan.” Secondly, the Mutiny was, to 
a great extent, localised, being confined to a' 
limited area. India, south of the Narbada, made 
.ww. movement of importance. Thirdly y no leader 
leiidm.. of considerable capacity arose among the rebels 5 
the most capable was a woman, the Eani of Jhansi. 
Fourthly, with the exception of the Begum^ of 
Oudh, the Eani of Jhansi and some minor cl]ie!b>. 


Want of cap- 
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none of the ^protected’ or feudatory princes threw 
in their lot with the rebels. On the contrary the 
British received invaluable help from some of the 
Indian statesmen^ specially from Sir Dinakar Bao 
of Gwalior and Sir Salar Jang of Hyderabad. 

Lastly, Lord Canning’s conciliatory attitude did 
much to allay the feelings of the mutineers and to 
disarm their opposition. 

The Mutiny ‘a Fortunate Occurenee’: — Sir xhe Mutiny 
Lepel Graffin says that ‘Perhaps a more fortunate was a revolt 
occurrence than the Mutiny of 1857 never occurred 
in India.’ To understand the spirit of this re- 
marks we must shut our eyes to many painful India against, 
acts on both sides and regard the Mutiny as a rc- Western 
volt of the old against the new, of Indian con- innovations, 
servatism against aggressive European innova- 
tion. This conflict had to be fought out and if 
the greased cartridge had not supplied the oppor- 
tunity of the struggle would have come a little 
later over some other issue. To quote Griflin’s 
words, “The Mutiny swept the Indian sky clear of 
many clouds. It disbanded a lazy, pampered army, 
which, though in its hundred years of life had done 
splendid service, had become impossible ; it re- 
placed an unprogressive, selflsh and commercial 
system of administration by one liberal and 
enlightened and it attached the Sikh people to 
their rulers and made them what they are to-day, 
the surest support of the Government.” 

Results of the Mutiny: — The Mutiny brought 
about important changes in the administration 
and policy of the British Government in India. 

Its most important result was the extinction of 
the East India Company. India was brought 
under the direct rule of the Crown and an Act for 
the Better Go^)emment of India was passed, which 
provided for the administration of the country by 
“and in . the igiame of the Sovereign through one 
of the principal Secretaries of the State, assisted 
by a council of fifteen members.’’ Secondly, the 
■^ritish Government had to revise its old policy of 
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annexations and escheats. The ^doctrine of lapse^ 
was abandoned and the Queen’s Proclamation 
declared, “we desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions.” 

Thirdly, the policy of centralisation adopted 
in the Charter Act of 1833 was reversed and the 
Governiiicnt recognised new principles of decen- 
tralisation and “Tndianisation.” Thus the Indian 
Councils Act of 1801 restored legislative function * 
to Madras and Bombay and provided for its 
exercise by Jiengal and any new Province that 
might bo (Toatod. The Act also associated 
Indians with Ihe work of law-making in the Pro- 
vinces l)y ])rovidiiig for non-official members in the 
Councils. “The Mutiny had revealed a lack of 
coni act and understanding between Indian public 
opinion and the Government.” The Act of 1861 
sought io remedy this defect. 

Fourthly, the Mutiny, left in its trail traces 
of mutual fear and distrust in the minds of the 
n ]vy and the ruled. Hence the Government be- 
en mo reaclioTiary and more cautious in its attitude 
lovwirds the people. The army was reorganised 
on the principle of “division and counterpoise.” 
Ft was believed that the rising of 1857 was en- 
t'Oiiiaged by the great disparity in numbers and. 
st!?iigtb between the Indian and European sec- 
tions of the armed forces. This disparity was re- 
nioved by increasing the European element and by 
dijiiinishing the number of Indian soldiers. The 
^.riillery was kept exclusively in the bands of the 
ihiropeans. Gradually a distinction was made 
between martial and non-martial races. Its 
object VI as to prevent or limit the recruitment of 
I hose races who formed the bulk of the rebellioua' 
Bengal Army. ■ Lastly, the Mutiny caused th^t 
British “to regard Indian aspirations with an eye. 
that was more watchfnl and less benevolent th^H 
liad previously been the case.” ^ Formerly file. 
Government took the initiative in introducii]^ 
necessary social reforms. The Srutee was abolish^.. 
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and English education introduced not at the de- 
inaiid of the people hut despite their opposition. 

But now the Governnioiit becr.r:u' cautious and 
appeared more and more a retarding agent. The 
demand for progress now came from the people 
and this bore momentous fruits \n future. 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 

Company’s Policy Towards Sndian States 

Sir William Leo-Wiinner ]»a.s noticed three Three staees 
epochs in British relations v/nb Indian States, in tlie policy., 
nHz., that of the ‘ring fence’ doxMi to 1813, that 
of ‘subordinate isolniiotr from .1813 to 1857, and 
thirdly, that of ‘subordinal c cruon’ from 1857 
down to the end of Britisli rule in India. In this 
connection it should be nob'd t!jat the British 
policy in regard to the Indian Siales varied accord- 
ing to circumstaiu*e.s. It bnd to adjust itself to 
changing political conditions and so the Company 
could not adhere to any fixed policy at any stage 
or time. But the three epochs noted above afford 
us useful guidance in tracing the evolution of Bri- 
tish policy in regard to the Indian Slates. 

During its early days the Company followed (a) 
the policy of ‘ring fence’ or non-intervention. It Policy of 
tried to avoid wars and entangling alliances and 
sought to remain undisturbed within the ring 
fence of its territorial j’ossessions. At this stage 
the Company shrank from the danger and res- 
ponsibility of acquiring new territory. Thus it 
refused to annex Oudh after the British victory at 
Buxar (1764) and contented itself with an arrange- 
ment which consolidated its position in Bengal, 
it regarded the Indian States as sovereign powers 
.and did not interfere with their affairs except as a 
position. His object was to make Ondh a strong 
. nowever, did not rule out treaties and alliances 
when these were necessary as precautionary mea-* 
fttres. Warren Hastings concluded a treaty with. 
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JPbUqjr of Hib ruler of Oudli and sought to strengthen his 
Vanm position. His object was to make Oudh a strong 
;6astiiiga Buffer State so that it might fence off the Mara- 
thas from Bengal. His wars against the Marathas 
and Hyder Ali were not a departure from the policy 
of ring fence. They were not wars of aggres- 
sion but defensive wars forced upon him by the 
folly and mistakes of the subordinate Presidencies. 
Pitt’s India Act of 1784 set the seal of approval 
upon the policy of non-intervention by declaring 
that “to pursue schemes of conquest and exten- 
sion of dominion in India are measures repugnant 
to the wish, honour, and policy of this nation.” 
But this declaration of policy remained a pious 
wish, more honoured in breach than in observance.. 
The fact was that the British policy in regard to 
. British policy the Indian States changed according to the chang- 
ing conditions of the country and the personal 
bdia' Act. predilictions of the Govemors-General. Thus 
Cornwallis, though anxious to maintain an atti- 
tude of neutrality in conformity with the declara- 
tion of Pitt’s India Act of 1784, was led to pursue 
an aggressive policy against Tipu Sultan. In 
other respects he on the whole remained within the 
ring fence. 

The policy of ring fence gradually gave way 
Subordinate lo the policy of ^subordinate isolation.’ Lee- 
isolation. Wanner dates the beginning of this policy from 

the year 1813, but it was Lord Wellesley (1798^ 
1805) who was the real inaugurator of this new 
policy. By his policy of Subsidiary Alliance he 
isolated many Indian rulers from all political con- 
nection with foreign powers and made them depeni- 
dent on British sovereign^ for external defence^-^ 
and internal security. He concluded alliances' 
with some of the Bajput States, including 
“obedience” in his treaties as well as alUance. 
His subsidiary treaties established de facto British 
predominance over some of^ the Indian States. 
But in theory these States did not become subject 
to British paramouhtcy as they retained .their in- 
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dependence in internal affairs. Hence the treaties 
of Wellesley were negotiated on terms of equality. ’ . o 
His two immediate successors^ Lord Cornwallis and 
Sir George Barlow, reversed his ‘forward"' policy 
and sought to limit the Company’s sphere within 
a well-defined area, leaving the Indian powers out- 
side the pale to their own quarrels and grievances. 

The next Governor-General, Lord Minto, on the 
whole followed the policy of non-intervention, but 
had to modify it on occasions specially in his 
dealings with the Sikh ruler, Eanjit Singh. He 
concluded with him the treaty of Amritsar by 
which “perpetual amity” was established between 
the two contracting powers. 

After Lord Minto the ‘forward’ policy was Policy of ' 
renewed by Lord Hastings. He had been an Lord Has- 
opponent of Lord WeUesley’s policy, but he had tings, 
to revise his opinion as soon as he was placed in 
the maelstrom of Indian politics. The result was 
that he “was destined to complete the fabric of 
British dominion in India almost exactly as his 
great predecessor had planned it.” He developed 
and completed the policy of “subordinate isola- 
tion.” In his treaties with Indian States he used 
' the expression subordinate co~operatio7i which Subordinate 
implied the paramoimtcjy of the British power, ico-operatm. 
His object was to render the British Government 
“paramount in effect if not declaredly so ; to hold 
the other States as vessals, though not in name.” 

These States retained their internal sovereignty as 
a matter of form, but in practice they were subject 
to the frequent interference of the British Resi- 
dents. In the petty States the internal jurisdic- 
tion was often divided between the Company and 
the ^ rulers. Gradually the interference of the 
Beaidents increased and the Company began to 
assume increasing responsibilities in the sphere of 
internal administration of the Indian States. Thus 
Lord William Bentinck, though an avowed non- 
interventionist, took over the administration of ^ 

Mysore on gronitda of misgoyeroment and* 
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pensioned oflp tlie Raja (1831). Mysore remained 
sequestrated till 1881 when it was restored by Lord. 
Ripon. Beiitinck also incorporated into the British 
Empire the small States of Cachar, Jaintia and 
Coorg on grounds of maladministration. 

About this time the policy of annexation 
based upon the principle of paramountcy, was ex- 
pressly enuneJated by the Court of Directors. It 
was first formulated in 1834 when the principle- 
underlying the ‘doctrine of lapse’ was laid down. 
In 1841 further stress was laid upon this principle 
tad ihe Directors declared their deliberate policy 
not to abandon any “just and honourable accession 
of territory or revenue.” This declaration exactly 
chimed in with Lord Dalhousie’s policy and he 
implemented it vigorously. In the case of depen- 
dent States ho refused to recognise ihe right to 
adoption on the failure of natural heirs and 
annexed a number of States, justifying his action 
by the claim of suzerainty of i)aramountcy. Oudh 
was annexed on the ground of misrule. Thus 
under Dalhousie ihe ])aramountcy of the British 
Government ^as established in fact though the 
^‘fiction of the Mughal Government” was main- 
tained. This airy cob'web was blown away by the 
great rising of 1857 when Emperor Bahadur Shah 
was put on trial ‘for rebellion/ deposed and 
deported. Henceforth British paramountcy be- 
came an established fact and the Government 
began to show an increasing tendency to interfere 
in the internal affairs of the Indian States. This, 
policy has been called a policy of subordinate, 
union or subordinate co-operation. 



CHAPTER IV 
INDIA UNDER THE CROWN 

Section I 

Lord Canning’s Polii^: — ^Lortl Canning: was 
the last j(TOvernor-Geiieral \mder the Company and 
the first Viceroy under the Crown. His policy was Sard's fiie 
to heal, rather than to inflame, the wounds mutineers, 
inflicted by the late Mutiny. Hence in dealing: 
with tlie mutineers he soug:lit to temper ijunisli- 
ment with mercy and resolutely set his face 
against the oulcry both in Eng:lanct and India for a 
ruthless and indiscriminate policy .of vengeance. 

For this he vras attacked with rabid hostility by 
the Europeans who in derision nick-named him 
‘Clemency Canning,^ but he maintained his view 
with a noble disdain of popular clamour. 

Constitutional Changes: — ^Thc shock of the 
Mutiny brought, home to the British Government Tr^sfer 
the necessity of introducing certain f’^^istiiutional 
changes. As noticed before the most important Corn- 
change was the transfer of the control of the pany to 
Indian government from tlie Comi)any to the Crown. 
Crown (See j). 121). But it Avas felt that some- 
thing more was needed. The Mutiny had re- 
vealed the fact that tlic British Government was 
deplorably out of touch with Indian public opinion 
and as a consequence there was no understanding 
between the rulers and the ruled. Sir Bartle Prere 
pointed out the danger of continuing “to legislate 
for millions of people with few means of knowing 
except by a rebellion whether the laws suit them 
or not.^^ Hence it was decided to associate a few 
influential Indians Avith the legislative business of 
the Government. The result was the Indi/m 
Councils Act of 1801. It added a fifth member 
the Governor-Oeneral’s Council and enlarged it forjjct of 
.legislative, purposes by the appointment of addif 1861. 
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tional members^ not less than six -and not more 
than twelve in number, of whom at least half were 
to be non-ofBcials, i.e., outside the ranks of the 
Civil Service. These additional members were to 
be nominated by the Governor-General and it was 
understood that most of the non-official members 
would be Indians. The function of this enlarged 
council was strictly confined to legislation. The 
Act also reversed the policy of centralisation 
adopted by the Charter Act of 1833 by restoring to ' 
the Governments of Madras and Bombay their 
legislative power. It also provided for the crea- 
tion of similar Legislative Councils in Bengal, the 
United Provinces and the Punjab as also in any 
new Province that might be created. The Pro- 
vincial Councils were enlarged in the same way as 
the Central Council. 

The Act of 1861 empowered the Governor- 
General to frame rules for the transaction of the 
business of the Executive Council. Lord Canning 
used the power thus conferred on him to introduce 
what is called tho portfolio system. By it he 
delegated special business to individual members 
of the Council. Thus arose the separation of 
departments under individual members who on 
their own initiative dealt with most of the matters ' 
in their departments. Only the most important sub- 
jects were placed before the Governor-General, and 
in case of difference of opinion, were considered 
by the whole Council. Thus each branch of the 
administration came to have its separate official 
head and spokesman and the business of the 
Government was largely decentralised. This de- 
centralisation of the business of the Government - 
made for efficiency and dispatch. It was also a 
move in the direction of the Cabinet Government.;. 

There is no doubt that the Act of 1861 was 
a departure from the old traditions of the British 
Govenunent in India.. As Professor Coupland 
marks, ^4n admitting Indians to the councils and,; 
restoring powers to the Provinces a dual pxncess 
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^Indianisation’ and decentralisatioiL liad been Sigm&aum’f 
started which was to lead^ stage by stage^ to of the Aoi^^ 
Indian self-government.” The admission of 
Indians to the higher Gonncils of the Government 
was, no doubt, a forward step but it was not 
motivated by- a diesire to set up a representative 
system.' The Government included a few non- 
official members in the Council to keep itself 
informed of popular discontent before it ripend 
into disaffection. The framers of the Act did not 
envisage a parliamentary government for India. 

The Act, on the contrary, represented a reaction 
against it. The enlarged council set up by Lord 
Dalhousie in 1853 had assumed a tone of indepen- 
dence and even criticised the executive govern- 
ment. The Act of 1861 was intended to put a 
stop to that. It forbade the transaction of any 
business other than enactment of legislation. In 
that sense it was retrograde measure. 

Another important measure during* the vice- Establidi- 
royalty of Lord Canning was the abolition of the meat of " 
old dualism of the Supreme Court and Sadr High Court 
^Adalats’ representing respectively the jurisdic- 
tion of the Crown and the Company. In their 
place Chartered High Courts were established in 
1861, one in each Presidency. At least one-third 
of the judges of the High Courts were to be re- 
cruited from members of the Indian Civil Service, 
another one-third from barristers of England and 
the rest might be recruited from among the 
pleaders of the High Courts or from officers of the 
subordinate judiciary. 

Other Ref orms "—Besides constitutional changes, 
many other important reforms marked the ad- 
ministration of Lord Canning. The army was re- ^ 
•organised, and the Company’s regiments and the 
Queen’s regiments into which the European army 
in India had hitherto been divided, were amalga- 
mated. The transfer of almost the whole of , the 
artiltery to the charge of the Europeans was a 
reactionary measure, being the outcome of feat. 
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and distrust engendered by the Mutiny. The sys-^ 
tern of financial a^inistration was greatly im- 
proved by the appointment of a Finance Member 
brought out from England. The first Member so 
appointed was Janies Wilson and after him 'came- 
Samuel Laing. They introduced an Income Tax 
and other new imposts, enforced large economies- 
in military expenditure and soon converted the 
huge deficit caused by the Mutiny into a surplus. 

The laws were codified. The Penal Code 
drafted by Macaulay, became law in 1858, and 
was followed in the next year by the Code \)f 
Criminal Procedure. Canning improved the status 
of the tenants by the Rent Act of 185& which pro- 
tected them against arbitrary evictions by land- 
lords. This Act applied to Bengal, Agra and 
Central Provinces. 

Ibundation , Of his pacific measures the most important 
of^Univer- were the wilhdraw^al of the doctrine of lapse and 

Ataes. the foundation of three T^'niversities of Calcutta, 

Bombay and Madras. He also checked the cruel 
oppression practised on the tenants of Bengal by 
the European indigo planlers who compelled the 
ryots to plant indigo against their will and 
inierests. , 

Lord Elgin: — The successor of Lord Canning 
was Lord ]i]1gin who died at Dharamsala in 1863 
after little more than a year of office. The onljr 
noticeable event of his administration was a puni- 
tive expedition against the Wahabis, a fanatical 
sect of Muhammadans living on the North-West 
frontiers. 
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*8ir John Lawrence (1864 — ^1868): — On Lord 
Elgin’s death Sir John Lawrence who had saved 
the Punjab and recovered Delhi during the 
• Mutiny, was appointed Viceroy. The first event 
. of his administration was a war with Bhutan. The 
Bhutanese used to make raids into the British 
.territory and Iddnapped Mr. Ashley Eden who had 
.been sent to negotiate, on the subject of ^ntiei 
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raids. They forced him under compulsion to sign 
humiliating treaty by which the Duars were 
surrendered to them. The British Government 
repudiated the treaty and sent an expedition to 
Bhutan. At first the English were defeated but 
they retrieved their position. At last a treaty 
was made by which the Bhutanese surrendered 
the Duars in return for a yearly subsidy. 

In 1866, there was a terrible famine in Orissa, i^ie Orissa, 
which caused fearful loss of life. The Govern- Famine of 
ment failed to take any effective measures for re- 
lief, and Lawrence was guilty of negligence in not 
overruling his Council and the Bengal Govern- 
ment which showed a criminal apathy to the 
seriousness of the situation. A Famine Com- 
mission was appointed to consider the best means 
of combating future visitations and the principle Famine 
was for the first time laid down that the officers policy, 
of the Government were bound to take every 
available means to prevent deaths by starvation. 

Apart from his failure to deal with the Orissa His inUmal 
famine the internal administration of Ijawronce administra- 
was on the whole successful. He spent large 
sums of money on Public Works and irrigation 
^ schemes, and established the sound financial prin- 
oiple that the money for reproductive Public His intmst 
Works should be raised by loan instead of ^orEs ^dn 

for them out of the ordinary revenue. Lawrence 
■always took a warm interest in the welfare of the of the 
peasantry and supported their cause as against tenants, 
that of the landlords. He passed an Act for pro- 
tecting the tenants of Oudh and drafted a similar 
measure for the Punjab, which was passed at a 
later date. By the Punjab and Ondh Tenancy 
Acts of 1868, he extended to the cultivators of 
Oudh and the Punjab the protection which Can- 
ning had given to the ryots of Bengal. 

With regard to Afghanistan Lord Lawrence His 
•followed the policy of rigid non-interference in policy- 
. ^the internal affairs of the country. This policy 
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Has been described as one of masterly inactivity^ 
{For details see p. 135). 

Section II 

AFGHAN POUCY AND NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 

(1857—1894) 

' 'I. 

The annexation of the Punjab had extended 
the British frontier up to the base of the Afghan 
mountains ‘^but the boundary line was very varia* 
ble and ill-defined.*^ The belt of territory bet- 
ween this line and the dominions of the Amir of 
Afghanistan was, and to some extent still is^ 
occupied by independent Pathan tribes. They 
are fierce and warlike, always ready to make 
destructive raids over the frontier districts, and so 
were a constant source of embarrassment to the 
Punjab Government. Punitive expeditions had 
to be despatched from time to time to chastise 
them. In 1863 Ijord Elgin had to despatch an 
expedition against the fanatical Wahabis, but it 
was held up by a combination of tribes in the 
Ambala pass, and not until reinforcements arrived 
were the tribes defeated and their stronghold 
destroyed. Thus the question of frontier defence 
became prominent. It was complicated by the 
fact that the tribes in theory owed allegiance to 
the Amir. But in fact the Amir was unable to 
control them and was jealous of any attempt on the 
part of the British to do so. Hence the British 
Government had to proceed very cautiously. 

The unsettled condition of things on the 
border gave rise to two schools of frontier defence. 
One section of thought, generally known as the 
^^forward schooV\ demanded the fixing of a 
scientific Afghan-British frontier and the subjuga- 
tion of the tribal zone. The supporters of the 
opposing view pointed out that the cost of carry- 
ing out such a forward policy would be proUbi- 
tive, and that any attempt, to subjugate the tfibe^ 
would offend the susceptibilities of ihe Amir. They 
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argued that it would be better to retire to some 
convenient strategic line beyond the reach of the 
frontier tribes. 

With regard to Afghanistan proper the ques- 
tion was equally complicated. The Amir sat upon 
a very uneasy throne. There were internal troubles 
arising from disputes about succession. Besides, 
he had to maintain a keen watch upon the rapidly 
advancing line of Russian frontier in Central Asia 
in the direction of Afghanistan. This was a 
source of uneasiness to the British Government as 
well, for it was feared that Afghanistan mi^hl 
before long come within the sphere of Russian in- 
fluence. The Russian menace was no longer an 
idle dream. In 1865, Taslikand was annexed by 
Russia. Two years later a Russian Governor- 
General was appointed in Turkestan. Samarkand 
fell in 1868. 

In 1855, Lord Dalhousie had negotiated a 
treaty of friendship and alliance with Dost Muham- 
mad, the Amir of Afghanistan. Ilis object was 
to ensure the safety and tranquillity of the newly 
conquered province of the Punjab whose western 
boundary marched along the territory of the 
Afghan chief. The treaty was renewed and 
strengthened in 1857 as the result of the good ser- 
vices rendered by the British Government in com- 
pelling the Persians to evacuate Herat which they 
had wrested from the Afghans the year before. 
The cordial relations thus established between the 
British and the Afghans proved to be highly 
beneficial to both. The Amir was freed from 
Persian danger, while his friendly neutrality dur- 
ing the crisis of the Mutiny saved England a lot of 
troubles. 

Dost Muhammad died in 1863 and a struggle 
for succession ensued among his^ sons. ^ Past 
experience had shown the danger of interfering in 
Afghan politics and so Lord Lawrence ^ rigidly 
abstained from interference in the domestic fueds 
of the several clamants. His policy was to re- 
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cognise the -de facto ruler coming out ^successful in 
the ^ contest, and to safeguard his. independence 
against any foreign 'iiower without committing 
himself to a binding alliance with him. Hence in 
accordance with the fortunes of the war, he recog-, 
nised one rival after anotlier. This jiolicy of cold- 
blooded aloofness has been described as one of 
“masterly inactivity’' and was on the whole wise 
and cheap. But it offended the Afghan chiefs 
who found that| British recognition was not an 
asset to be depended upon, for it swang like the 
vane of a weather-cock from one rival to another. 
Eventually Shcr Ali subdued all his rivals and was 
recognised by Tjawrence who made him a present 
of arms and money but refused to commit himself 
any further. With regard to the problem of 
Kussian advance Lawrence perceived that the 
remedy lay in coming to a definite agreement bet- 
w^eeii the Home Government and Itiissia. In other 
words, he wanted to remove the whole Afghan 
question from the province of the Viceroy to that 
of the British Cabinet. 

lx)rd Mayo followed Lawrence’s policy of 
“masterly inactivity” with conspicuous success. 
Although he declined to conclude a binding 
engagement which Shcr Ali was anxious for, he 
won over the Amir by his personal charm and pro- 
mised him normal support to be followed by gifts 
of money and arms when the Biitish Government 
deemed it desirable. At the same time an arrange- 
ment was arrived at with Russia, respecting the 
boundary of the Amir’s territory. During the vice- 
royalty of Lord Northbrook, the Central Asian pro- 
blem beemne somewhat acute owing to the steady 
advance of Russia towards the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan. Sher Ali became uneasy and the 
capture of Khiva by the Russians in 1873 caused 
him great alarm. He sent an envoy to Simla and 
pleaded for a closer alliance with the British. 
Northbrjook saw the reasonableness of his request 
Rnd asked the permission of the Secretary of Sta^ 
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.to help the Amir, with money, arms and troops to 
repel an unprovoked invasion. But the British 
Cabinet refused to depart from the policy of non- 
intervention. Sher Ali was disappointed and 
annoyed and showed an inclination to make terms 
with Bussia. 

At this juncture a conservative ministry under Yorwaid 
IDisraeli came to power. If the Tjiberal Cabinet policy of 
had been unsympathetic to the Amir’s desire for Lord Lytton. 
protection and had pursued a policy of “masterly 
inactivity,” the conservative ministry swuiij*: to the 
other extreme and precipitated a crisis by their 
onerf^etic intei*fereiice. Lord Lytton, successor of 
Lord Northbrook, was instructed to adopt a “for- 
ward policy” by Disraeli, the Prime Minister, and 
Lord Salisbury, the Secretary of State for India, 
both of whom were apprehensive of llussian policy 
in Asia. (For Lord Lytton’s Afghan policy see 
p. 141). The forward policy of Lytton was 
reversed by Lord Ripon. 

In Lord Dufferin’s time the Panjdeb affair „ 
nearly brouprht about a collision with Russia but it 
was averted by diplomacy (See p. Kit). The per- under Lord 
sonal rclaiions between the next viceroy Lord Lans- Lansdowne. 
,downe and Amir Abdur Rahaman were somewhat 
*oool. The “forward school” again came to the 
front, and there was considerable activity on the 
part of the British up and down the frontier. A 
railway was completed up to the Bolan pass ; 

English officers wore sent to Gilgit, and from 
Oilgit to Chitral. The Amir became uneasy and 
for some time there was a risk of a rupture. Fortun- 
ately, good sense prevailed on either side and a 
•commission was appointed under Sir Mortimer 
Durand to delimit the frontier between Afghan and 
British territory. Certain districts were ceded to 
the Amir who in return promised not to interfere 
with the tribes upon the British side of the line 

also renounced his right to interfere in Swat, 

Bajur, .and Chitral. TJhe Amir was allowed to 
in^rt ' munitions of war and. his subsidy was 
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increased from twelve to eighteen lakhs of rupees » 
Cordial relations between the two governments 
were thus completely restored. 

Section III 

*Loni Mayos — Lord Mayo succeeded Sir John 
Lawrence as Viceroy in 1869. He was a man of 
charming manners which endeared him to the* 
rulers of the ‘protected’ states, who had been re- 
pelled by the coldness of the late Viceroy. He 
founded the Mayo College at Ajmer for the educa- 
tion of ihe sons of the ruling chiefs. It was dur- 
ing his administration that the Duke of Edinburgh, 
the second son of Queen Victoria visited India 
(1869). 

The financial administration of Lord Mayo was 
highly successful. He had to face a heavy deficit 
left by his predecessor but he brought about an' 
equilibrium in the finances by increasing the in- 
come tax and the salt duties and by enforcing 
rigid economy. His most important financial re- 
form was the institution of the system of Provin- 
cial Contracts by which each Province was made 
responsible for its own finance within certain de- . 
fined limits. A fixed yearly grant, settled for five 
years at a time, was made to each of the Provin- 
cial governments and the latter within certain 
defined limits were ^iven a free hand in allocating 
and spending their respective quotas. Money 
saved in one department could be spent in another. 
It was a measure of decentralisation which ensured 
economy. Previously, the provincial governments 
had to depend exclusively on the Supreme Goyern- 
rent for all money grants which were definitely 
earmarked for special purposes and could be used 
for no other. So they had little interest in prac- 
tising economy. 

His Afghan Policy: — ^Lord Mayo succeeded in 
establishing friendly relatione with Sher Ali, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, who had been much offended 
by the selfish policy and cold aloofness of Sir Joh^ 
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Lawrence. He entertained him at a Dilfbar at 
Ambala^ increased his cash subsidy and supplied 
him with arms to defend Afghanistan against any 
possible Russian invasion. In other words, he 
sought to make Afghanistan a buffer state against 
Russia and promised general support to the Amir 
in case of a Russian invasion. At the same time 
by informal negotiations with Russia the Czar was 
induced to recognise the river Oxus as the nor- 
thern boundary of Afghanistan and to admit the 
Amir’s claim to Badakshan. Thus the integrity 
of Afghanistan was secured as against Russia’s 
designs. 

Lord Mayo was stabbed to death by a Pathan 
convict while visiting the convict settlement of 
the Andaman Islands (1872). 

Lord Northbrook:— On the death of Lord 
Mayo, Lord Northbrook was chosen as his sue- 
cessor. He was a man of great business capacity 
but the period of his office was uneventful. He 
lacked the personal charm of his predecessor and 
his cold, repellent attitude disgusted Sher Ali, who 
developed feelings of hostility to the English and 
showed an inclination to join Russia. An un- 
pleasant incident of his administration was the Deposition 
trial and deposition of the Gaikwar of Baroda, 

Malhar Rao by name, who was charged with hav- 
ing attempted to poison the Resident. His guilt 
was not proved but Northbrook deposed him on the 
ground of his unfitness to rule. In Northbrook’s 
time there was a bad famine in Bihar but it was 
Successfully combated though with considerable pamine in 
waste of money. In 1875, the^ Prince^ of Wales Bihar, 
visited India and was received with cordial loyalty. 

•Lord Lytton (1876-1880)*— Lord Northbrook 
retired in 1876 and was succeeded by Lord Lytton. / 

The British Parliament having passed the Royal Royal Tit]^ 
Titles Act conferriM upon the sovereign of 
land the title of iSiiser-i-Hind, Lord Lytton in 
1877, held a magnificent Durbair at Delhi in which 
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Qfaeen Victoria was proclamied Empress of India.; 
The effect of this Act was to lower the position of 
the Native princes who sank from the position of 
allies to that of subordinate chiefs. It was, how- 
ever, a formal declaration of a patent fact. 


' Teirible 
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^^Famine 



While the gorgeous Durbar was being held in 
the North a terrible famine was casting the 
shadow of poverty and death over Southern India. 
It lasted over two years and affected Madras, Bom- 
bay, the Deccan and Mysore, and in the second 
year, parts of Central India and the Punjab. 
Owing to the mismanagement and the defective 
relief measures of the Madras government, there 
ensued an appalling loss of life. Lord Lytton 
decided that the Indian Government should not, as 
in the past, deal with each famine as it occurred, 
bul should lay down a regular policy of preven- 
tive measures. He appointed a Famine Commis- 
sion whose report forms the foundation of the 
existing provincial famine code. The main prin- 
ciples adoi)ted were that employment should bo 
found for the able-bodied on relief works and that 
gratuitous help should be given to the impotent 
poor. More important still, budget arrangements 
were sanctioned for an annual surplus over the 
ordinary reveJiue jjartly for the estabjishment of 
a Famine Fund, and partly for the construction of 
railways aud canals through districts particularly 
liable to di'ought through failure of the monsoon.^ 
Lord Lytton had sound ideas about the true prin- 
ciples of famine relief, viz.^ freedom -of inland 
trade in grain, the construction of railways and 
irrigaiion works for the prevention of famine and 
the planning of systematic relief works. 

The financial administration of Lord Lytton 
was sound. The Salt Tax, hitherto levied at differ- 
ent rates in different provinces, was in a large mea- 
. sure. established, The barbarous customs line or 
hedge erected to prevent importation of untued 
salt from Native States into British territory was 
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abolished. An advance was made in the direc- 
tion of free trade' by remitting many import duties. 

'The system of financial decentralisation begun by 
Lord Mayo was extended and developed. Hence- 
forth provincial governments were given a share 
in the revenues instead of a fixed grant from the 
imperial treasury. 

Lord Lytton passed the Verudcular Press 
Act which required tlic editors of vernacular papers 
to enter into a bond to publish nothing likely to 
excite feelings of disaffection against the Govern- 
ment. The measure was highly individous as the 
Englisli papers were oxeinpicd from this Act. 

His Afghan Policy* — ^liord Lytton came to 
India, commissioned to inaiigurate a new Afglian hytton’s 
policy. He substituted a ^forward’ aggressive ag^sive 
policy for that of non-interference pursued by his inSerencfr 
predecessors. His objects were to bring about a in Afghan 
gradual ‘disintegralion and weakcMiing of the affairs. 
Afghan power’ and to prevent Afghanistan from 
falling under the control of llussiu. lie held fjiat 
the Amir (Slier Ali) should be treated as an ojien 
enemy if he would not declare himself an open 
friend of the Britisli. He proposed to establish a 
British Hesident at Heart and to send a British 
Mission for the purpose. But Sher Ali politely 
declined to receive the Mission, saying that he 
could not do so without granting similar rights to 
Russia. Thereupon Lord Lytton, as a preliminary 
step to warlike operations, occupied Quetta in 
Baluchistan by an amicable arrangement with tlie 
Khan of Khelat. His negotiations with the Amir 
were carried on in an insolent, provocative manner. 

Second Afghan Wars — Matters came to a , 

head when in 1878 a Russian envoy ignoring f jefus^^to le- 
protests of Sher Ali, reached Kabul and negotiated ^cive a 
a treaty with him.. . On receiving this news Lytton tish 
insisted that Sher Ali should receive a British led to the , 
envoy, but the latter refused. Th^eupon war I 

\ yas declared against Sher Ali and t^ee e>L- 
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peditions advanced upon Kabul by tbe three 
great passes of Afghanistan. There was little 
effective opposition. Sher Ali fled to EuSil 
sian Turkestan where he died. The British Gov- 
ernment then recognised Takub^ Khan, a son of 
Sher Ali, as the Amir of Kabul and concluded the 
Treaty of Treaty of Gandauiuh with him. By it the new 
^< 3 raDdamuk Amir agreed to receive a British Eesident at 
Kabul, to submit to the control of British Govern- 
ment in his relations with foreign powers and to 
cede certain territories including the British 
occupation of the passes. But this arrangement 
displeased the freedom-loving Afghans who mur- 
dered the British Resident, &r Louis Cavagnari, 
with the whole body of his escort, soon after his 
arrival at Kabul. This disaster brought on a re- 
newal of the war. British forces were set in 
Murder of J^it)tion, Kandahar was occupied, and General 
the Resident Roberts defeating the Afghans at Charasiab 
«iid the re- entered Kabul. Yakub Khan had already taken 
of the refuge in the British camp and was removed to 
^ghon war. gg* g state prisoner for his suspected con- 

nivance at the late massacre. Lord Lytton then 
sought to carry out his favourite plan of splitting 
up Afghanistan by separating Kandahar from 
Kabul and was working out details when in 1880 
he was obliged to resign. 

His successor, Lord Ripon, hastened to 
make friends with the Afghans by recognising 
Abdur Rahman, a nephew of Sher Ali, as the Amir 
of Kabul. But soon troubles arose as Ayub Khan, 
another son of Sher Ali and a rival of Abdur Raha- 
British man, inflicted a serious defeat on the British forces 
tlefMt at at Maiwand and compelled the vanquished army to 
^^wand. take refuge in Kandahar. Kandahar was, how- 
ever, relieved by .General Roberts but the English 
evacuated it after which it was seized by Ayub 
Khan. The latter, however, was defeated by his 
rival Abdur Rahaman who recovered Kandahar as 
well as Herat. The British Government recognised 
Abdur Rahman, as the Amir of Afghanistan and 
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the latter in return for an' annual subsidy agreed 
not to have any political relations with any foreign 
power except the English. Thus the Russian 
menace was removed from Afghanistan. Hence 
the war was not fruitless from a political point of 
view.. The British forces evacuated Afghanistan. 

Results: — Thus the spirited Afghan policy of The 
Lord Lytton was a failure. His objects, xiz.^ the policy of 
breaking up of Afghanistan, and the stationing of lytton was 
a British Resident at Kabul, were completely ® 
frustrated. The only useful result that followed Bntish^occn- 
was the British occupation' of the strategical posi- pation of 
tion of Quetta which secured the use of the Bolan Qaetta. 
pass. But this result, though important, was in- 
cidental and was not the main objective of the 
policy which was neither just nor politically ex- 
pedient. Dr. Smith, however, gives credit to 
Lord Lytton for a policy which ended in disgrace 
and which was reversed by his successor ond has 
not since been followed. 

An Estimate of Lord Lytton : — Several events 
during the viceroyalty of Lord Lytton have cast a 
shadow over his reputation as a statesman. His 
; Afghan policy has been universally condemned. 

The Vernacular Press Act by which he restricted 
the freedom of the vernacular press marked him 
as a reactionary ruler, while the great loss of life 
in the famine of 1878-80 had exposed his govern- 
ment to fierce criticism. Nevertheless he had 
many liberal projects in view and he brought “new 
and fruitful conception into the field of Indian 
politics/* He advocated the introduction of a 
gold standard into the monetary system of India, 
and had his plan been adopted India would have 
been spared a great economic loss which arose 
from l^e subsequent depreciation of silver. .He 
suggested the creation of a north-west frontier 
province imder the direct control of the Q-ovem- 
ment of India — a reform which Lord Curzon sub- 
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sequently carried out. He planned the enrolment 
of an Indian peerage and suggested the forfnation 
of an India Privy Council of Ruling Chiefs to-' 
advise the Viceroy. He took stern action against 
the tendency of the courts to pass too lenient 
sentences on Europeans who had assaulted 
Indians. Lastly, by the foundation of the statu- 
tory Civil Service in 1879, he attempted to en- 
courage the recruitment of Indians for positions of 
official resi)onsibility. “Many of Lis unrealised 
ideas failed of realisation bec^ause they were before 
their time.” 
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Lord Ripon (1880-1884): — The ])olitical out- 
look of Lord Rijam was ihe very antithesis of his 
])re<lecessor, Lord Lytton. “He w.ts a tine Liberal 
of tlio Gladstonian era, with a strong belief in the 
virtues of peace, laissez faire^ and self-government.* 
His administration is memorable for his sym- 
pathetic attitude towards the Indians and for his 
encouragement of their legitimate aspirations. 
Till now in carrying on the administration the 
Government had completely ignored the people. 
Lord Ripon wanted that the Indians should be 
trained to take an active part in the management 
of their local affairs so that they might in due 
course be fitted for self-government. This atti- 
tude, coupled with his sincere attempts to re- 
move all disqualifications based upon racial con- 
siderations, gave him an extraordinary hold on the 
affection of the Indian population. As a conse- 
quence he earned a popularity unequalled by any 
other Viceroy. 

Liberal Reforms of Lord Ripon: — ^From the 
outset Ijord Ripon “was determined to take some 
forward steps in the direction of liberalising the.: 
Indian government.” One of his measures itt 
this direction was the restoration of ihe 'freedom , 
of' the Press, He repealed the Vernacular PrSss 
Act passed by Lord Lytton and thus faffed 1l^/ 
journals and newspapers written in Indinn.:|^«^ 
guages from restraints on the disctussion'^c^. 
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tical and social questions. Tlins vernacular news- 
papers were placed on a level of equality with those 
published in English. 

With regard to education his policy was to 
free it as f ar^ as possible from official control and Educational 
to allow free play to the natural development of the reforms, 
local educational institutions. He appointed a 
commission presided over by Sir William Hunter 
to enquire into the condition of education. The 
result was that regulations were laid down for „ ^ 

the increase and improvements of primary and 
secondary schools, till now neglected by the 
state. 

' ^ Lord Hipon is chiefly remembered in India for (s) 
his sincere attempts to establish local self -govern- Local .Self- 
ing institutions. The idea was not a new one. Govem- 
’Municipalitics had already been established in big 
towns but the municipal commissioners were nomi- 
nated by the Government. In rural areas there 
were committees which managed local afi^airs such 
as sanitation, the repair and construction of roads, 
maintenance of ferries, education etc. Regula- 
tions had been passed, authorising the Government 
to levy cesses to defray the expenses of these local 
works. But the local committees were all under 
official control. Their members were nominated 
by the Government and they had an official chair- ppinf" 
man. Besides, the area served by these com- eipie in locid 
mittees was too large. The result was that their bodies, 
members w^e insufficiently acquainted with the 
needs of different localities spread over such a 
wide area. Lord Ripon earnestly sought to re- 
move these drawbacks which hindered real self- 
government in the local bodies. His plan as 
emWdied in a Government Resolution of 1882 
envisaged local boards with smaller areas and laid and ^ 

emphasis on the elective principle. In rural areas Locid 
he fi|et up a system of District Boards and Local Boards. 
Boards known as ^Hahsil’’ or ^'taluk” boards, 
i^herever possible the representatives were to be 
fdc^tied by rate-payeia rather than nopiinated by the 

' Br*— 10 
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Goverzunent. In towns tlie powers and responsibili- 
ties of the Municipalities were extended, their 
members were to be partly^ elected and partly nomi- 
nated and it was provided that their chairman 
should be non-official whenever possible. All these 
local bodies were given certain fiiiancial powers 
but the Government retained powers of inspection, 
of providing for neglected duties and even of 
suspension in case of gross default. 

In extending local self-government Lord 
Ripon stressed its educative value. He put for- 
ward his proposals not so much with a view to 
securing improvement in administration as with 
the object of giving the people political education. 
In explaining his Resolution of 1882 he said, 
^‘If the Boards are to be of any use for the purpose 
of training the natives to manage their own 
affairs, they must not be overshadowed by the 
constant juesence of the Burra Sahib of the dis- 
triot/^ Hence he provided for elective representa- 
tives and official chairmen. 

One of the liberal measures of Lord Ripon 
excited bitter racial feeling among the European 
community in India and provoked something like 
Anglo-Indian mutiny. Lord Ripon sought to 
abolish ^ ^judicial disqualifications based on race 
distinctions.’* Till now a European British sub- 
ject could be tried only by a magistrate or sessions 
judge of European bir1,h, though in the Presidency 
towns this rule did not apply. But by this time 
some Indian members of the Indian Civil Service 
had risen to the position of magistrates and ses- 
sions judges and it was highly invidious that they 
should have no jurisdiction over Europeans. A 
discrimination of this kind between members of 
the same service had become an anachronism and 
Ripon wanted to abolish it. For this purpose a 
Bill was introduced known as the Iltert Bill from 
the name of the Law Member who introduced it. 
At this the European community in Iii^ started, 
a violent agitation, boycotted the Viceroy antf 
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subjected him to sometbing very like insult. In 
the face of the rabid hostility of the Europeans the 
<IoTemment was obliged to modify the Bill and to 
oome to a compromise. It was decided that a 
European arraigned before a District Magistrate or 
Sessions Judge whether an Indian or a European, 
could claim to be tried by a Jury of which half 
were to be Europeans. The lesson of the Ilbert Bill 
was not lost upon the educated Indians. They 
learnt that the powerful British Grovernment could 
be deflected from its purpose by organised agita- 
tion. 

Lord Bipon took a good deal of interest in 
i the welfare of the masses. ^ He planned a Tenancy 
Act to improve the condition of the ryots of Ben- 
gal and Oudh and these were subsequently passed 
in the time of his successor. To protect the 
labourers in towns he passed a Factory Act in 
1881, which restricted the hours of employment of 
•children to nine hours a day, required that dan- 
gerous machinery should be properly fenced and 
provided for the appointment of Inspectors. 

An extremely popular act of Lord Bipon’s 
Government was the ‘rendition’ of Mysore, by 
^ which in 1881 Mysore was restored to the adopted 
eon of the Maharaja whom Lord Bentinck had 
^deposed for misgovernment in 1831. 
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The^ nmeteenth century, specially the latter 
half of it, saw the beginning of new stirrings in 
the minds of the Indian people. The impact of 
western civilisation roused them from their 
medieval torpor and gave a rude shock to their 
cherished ideas and institutions. In every sphere 
of life they had to meet the challenge of a new 
culture which forced them to revise their orthodox 
ideas and to make a revaluation of their old values. 
With the spread of English education new wine 
began to be poured into old bottles. The result* 
ing ferment began to stimulate thought and acti- 
vity and to arouse new aspirations. Indians with 
English education gave up their attitude of 
uncritical deference to authority, tradition and 
customs and so became the pioneers of almost all 
talovmients of social and political reform. 

Mrs. Besant has remarked that in India any 
movement to be strong must rest on a religious 
basis. “It only throbs with full response when the 
religious note has been struck which calls out its' 
sympathetic vibration.^^ It is common knowledge 
that the rise of Sikhs and Marathas to political 
power was largely due to the inspiration of 
religion. Hence it is quite fitting that the dawn 
of the new renaissance in India should be heralded 
by great religious movements. 

A. The Brahmo SamaJ; — ^The pioneer of re- 
ligious movements and social reform in the nine- 
teenth century was Baja- Bammohan Bojr (1772r~ 
1833). He was a brilliant product of the impact of . 
western education upon Indian culture. “He waa 
in fact the first modern man in India.“ A 4;rue. 
humanist and a reformer he wanted to raise 
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Hindu society from tlie slough of superstition and 
despondency. With this object he founded the 
Brahmo Samaj in 1828. It was ^ a theistic 
organisation open to all who believed in the unity 
of God and- discarded the worship of images. 
Etammohan’s idealism was based upon the uni- 
versalism of the TJpanishads. The work begun by 
him was carried forward by QDebendra Nath Tagore Chandzm 
(father of Babindra Nath) and Keshab Chandra Sen. 
Ben, a very powerful preacher. Eeshab Chandra’s 
fervent devotion, wonderful eloquence and 
missionary zeal carried the influence of the 
Brahmo Samaj far outside the limits of Bengal. 
Everywhere the Samaj had played a notable part 
as a reforming and uplifting agency. Its services 
In the cause of elevating the position of women 
deserve unstinted praise. 

B. Prarthana Samaj: — ^It was in Maharastra' 
that the influence of the Brahmo Samaj movement 
made an abiding impression. In 1867 Keshab 
Chandra Sen founded the Prarthana Samaj in 
Bombay and it counted among its members dis- 
tinguished personages like Justice Mahadeva 
Govinda Banade and Sir B. G. Bhandarkar. In 
Maharastra as in Bengal the movement was a 
rational unitarianism but the Prarthana Samaj laid Infliiem 
greater stress upon social reform than upon 
theological speculation. Justice Banade was an 
erudite scholar with a keen intellect and under his 
able guidance the Prarthana Samaj became the 
active centre of a new social reformation in West- 
ern India. He was one of the founders of the Widow 
Marriage Association and was an ardent promoter 
of the famous Deccan Educcction Society, Its 
iobject was to impart such education to the young 
as would flt them for the unselfish service of the 
country. Banade was also closely connected with 
the foundation of the Indian National Congress 
and it was at his initativ^that a social conference 
pegan to be held along with the annual meeting 
M^ the Coii^^ss. 
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C. The Arya SamaJ S — ^The socio-religiou» 
Movements represented by the Brabmo Samaj and 
tbe Prartbana Samaj were reforming movementa 
inspired by western rationalism. But tbe awaken-^ 
mg of India bad a twofold aspect. It looked for 
insppation not merely to tbe west but to India’s 
glorious past and idealised it. Dyananda Saras- 
wati founded tbe Arya Samaj in 1876 witb tbe 
distinct object of re-establisbing Hinduism on tbe 
pristine purity of tbe Vedio age. ^‘Baok to tbe 
Vedas” was bis motto. He repudiated tbe author- 
ity of all tbe sacred books of tbe Hindus except 
tbat of tbe Vedas. He regarded tbe prevailing 
religious beliefs and practices based upon tbe 
Puranas as unhealthy accretions and distortiona 
made by selfish and ignorant persons. The new 
movement rapidly spread specially in tbe Punjab 
where its educational activity met witb remarkable 
success. Dayananda’s was a heroic soul and hie 
SudJhi movement (i.a., conversion of non-Hindus 
to Hinduism) gave to Hinduism a militant and 
aggressive character. Though a revivalist he set 
bis face against tbe prevalent orthodoxy of tbe 
Hindus. He denounced the taboos of the caste- 
system and tbe practice of child marriage. He 
encouraged female education and the remarriage of 
widows. His teachings fostered pride in tbe 
country and its past and gave tbe people a na- 
tional outlook. As a proselytising sect with great 
urge for social reform tbe Axya Samaj is one of 
tbe living forces of modern India. 


D. The Ramakrishna Mission:— Quite diff-^ 
erent in spirit was tbe movement which derived 
Bainakridma its inspiration from Bamakrisbna Parambansa 
' pmehedt^ (1834 — 1866), tbe saint of Dakshineswar near 
^ Calcutta. He started life as a poor priest witb- 
*™**“”* out any formal education, but soon develoi)ed into 
a divinely-inspired teacher of supreme spiritual 
truths. Of him Max Muller has sa.id, ”lQiterat^ 
Bamakrisbna in comparison witb whom the 
brightest ''intellects of Europe are mere gropers 
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the dark.” His pithy sayings and commonplace 
illustrations are marvels of lucid exposition. He 
practised^ different forms of religions to demons- 
trate their fundamental unity. All religions, he 
used to say, are but so many paths leading to the 
same goal, and all worship the same God under 
different names. His teachings did much to dis- 
pel^ the mists of scepticism and ultra-modernism 
which had enveloped the soul of Bengal. The 
Bamakrishna Mission, founded by his great disciple 
Vivekanandai is the living embodiment of his 
message and teachings. 

Yivekananda was a man of dynamic energy 
and such was the inspiiing force of his person- 
ality that anybody who listened to him could not 
forget his message. He wanted to combine wes- 
tern progress with Indians spiritual background 
**Rooted in the past and full of pride in India's 
heritage, Vivekananda was yet modern in his 
approach to life’s problems, and was a kind ot 
bridge bel'ween tho past of India and lior present.’* 
He anticipated Mahatma Gandhi in preaching 
fearlessness, in denouncing untouchability and in 
his burning enthusiasm for the uplift of the 
masses. Under his inspiration the Bamakrishna 
Mission has adopted a comprehensive programme 
of social service. It has started schools, colleges, 
hospitals and has always been in the forefront in 
rendering humanitarian services to the people 
afSicted by flood and famine. 

The most notable thing about Vivekananda 
was his flaming zeal for reviving the greatness of 
Hinduism and the motherland, ”We must go 
out, and we must conquer the world through our 
spirituality and philosophy” — ^this was the noble 
ideal he stood for. He boldly pioclaimed that the 
Vedanta was destined to^be the religion of man- 
kind. His powerful utterances gave young India 
self-confidence and proved a tonic to th^ depressed 
and demoralised Hindu mind. For the first time 
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in the modern age the Hindus felt that there was 
no leason to be apologetic about their culture and 
religion. At the Piiliament of World Beligions 
held^ in 1894 at Chicago in America he captured 
the imagination of all by his couiageous presenta- 
tion of the Hindu leligiou and its world-wide 
Mgnificance. In ihc woids of Sir Yalentile 
Chiiol, Vi\cbananda was the ‘'first Hindu whose 
peisonality 'won demonsiraiive lecognilion abroad 
lor India’s ancient civilisation and for her new- 
born claim to nationhood. ’’ 
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E. The Theosophical Society The Theo- 

soplncal mo'vement in India was sponsored by 
Madame H. P. Blavatsky, a Hussian lady, and 
(^olonel H. S. Olcott, an American military officer. 
They came to India in 1879 at the invitation of 
the Ai^a Samaj and founded the Theosophical So- 
ciety with its headquaitcrs at Adyar near Madras. 
The movement they started was a Hindu revival in 
European garb. Mrs. Annie Besant came to India 
in 1893 and joined the Society. She gave a tre- 
mendous impetus to the revivalist movement then 
going on in India. The keynote of her teachings 
was that the regeneration of India could be brought 
about only by the revival of her ancient religious 
ideals. With that obj’ect in view she started the 
Central Hindu School at Benares, which gradually 
grew into a College and finally developed into the 
Hindu University. The Theosophical Society gave 
strength to Hindu revivalism and proved to be an 
important factor in social and religious reform 
especially in South India. 

These socio-religious movements stirred Hindu 
society to its depth. They stimulated efforts, 
individual and organised, for the abolition of 
many anomalies and practices which cumbered 
the society and aiiesled its development. They 
gave people a new sense of self-respect and a new 
pride in t^e past and these in the long run pfoved 
to be important factors in building up a new India. 
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Section I 

DAWN OF NATIONALISM 

Indian nationalism is to a large extent the Factors 
foster-ohild of western education. Macaulay 
advocating^ the adoption of the English language 
as the vehicle of higher education in India had a 
premonition of the revolutionary potentialities of 
the **^^lsperiment. He declared that the Indians 
^Tiaving become instructed in European knowledge 
xnhy, in some future age, demand European insti- 
tutions.^^ ^'That day’* he declared ^Vould be the 
^‘proudest day for the English.” After the 
Mutiny English education made rapid progress, 
specially in Bengal and the Indian intelligentsia 
began to draw upon the storehouse of Western 
culture. The latter half -of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was the golden age of Liberalism in Europe, 
particularly in England. The study of the politi- 
cal classics of English literature from Milton to 
Mill planted in the minds of English-educated 
Indians seeds of Liberalism in its twin aspects — 
nationalism and democracy. Thus the educated 
Indians gradually became politically minded and 
expected much from the Britishers who had taken 
' the lead in the world in supporting the cause of 
Liberalism. 

Besides English education, the consolidation p ^ 
of British rule in India created conditions favour- 
able to the growth of nationalism. The different 
parts of the country have been linked up by a rule 
network of railways which provided new facilities 
for contact and communication. The unification 
of the coimtry under a centralised political sys- 
tem and the imposition of a common rule of law 
g;aye rise to common problems and common griev- 
anees. These could be easily discussed in a com- 
mon language on a common platform. All these 
factors, coupled with the hew political aspiration 
groused hj the English ^ucation, formed the , 
starting point cdt Indian nationalism. 
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In the middle of the nineteenth century the 
impact of western culture at first produced some- 
thing like intellectual anarchy, specially in Bengal. 
It had an unsettling effect on people’s mmd. 
Educated young men of Bengal showed their zeal 
for Westernism by crying down the civilisation of 
their own country. The more they admired every- 
thing Western the more vehemently did they 
denounce everything Eastern. But this atttiude 
was gradually corrected by the recovoiy of India’s 
past history and culture. In this recovery the 
name of Sir William Jones who held a high post 
undei the Company, occupies an honoured place. 
He founded tho A static Society of Bengal for 
carrying on researches into the past history and 
antiquities ot this coimtry. The result was that 
the lost story of India’s greatness began to be 
reconstructed by the p&tient labours of European 
scholais The people began to realise that their 
ancestors had great achievements to their credit, 
and theirs was not a race to be despised and kept 
down Jones who was a Sanskrit scholar, unveiled 
the treasures of Indian literature to the world. Hie 
tianslation of Ealidas’s Sahuntala may be said to 
mark the beginning of European interest in orien- 
tal culture The enthusiasm of Jones and other 
oiientahsts like Max Muller and Monier Williams 
for Indian culture revived the national esteem of 
India which had touched its nadir towards the 
close of the eighteenth century. European ap- 
preciation of Indian literature turned the minds of 
Indians to their rich cultural heritage which they 
had so long neglected. Thus was started the cul- 
tural renaissance of India which gave an impetus- 
to the dawning sense of nationalism. 

Political Background of National Movement 

The post-Mutiny era was for the Indiaifs a 
period of fiustratcd hopes and blasted aspirations. 
Educated Indians inbued with the liberal idea^ 
of the West, expected much from British 
Liberalism. Liberal sentiments unequivocally ez^ 
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pressed in the Charier Act of 1833 and reiterated Policy of 
in the Queen's Proclamation encouraged high discm- 
hopes and aspiration in their mind. But they felt “nation.. ^ 
bitterly disappointed at the reactionary trend of 
British poliey after the Mutiny. It was one of 
distrust and discrimination marked by the arrogant 
claim of the Britishers to racial superiority. In 
spite of oft-repeated promises to the contrary, the 
higher services remained the close preserve of the 
Europeans. In the army the Indians were de- 
liberately excluded from the artillery section. 

The first royal visit paid to India by the then 
Prince of Wales in 1875 evoked great demonstra- 
tions of Indian loyal^ Shortly after. Queen 
iVictoria assumed the title of Empress of India 
These events were followed not by progiessive 
measures of reform as expected by the educated 
classes, but by repiessive enaetment£ such as Ihe 
Vernacular Press Act and the Arms Act. Lord 
Lytton cynically confessed that both the Govern- 
ment of England and India had taken every means 
in their power ^'of breaking to the heart Iho wmds superiority,, 
of promise they had utteied to ear.’' Racialism 
became the acknowledged creed of ^ the rulers. 

"ELence Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru writes, ‘‘There 
were two worlds: the world of British officials and 
the world of India’s millions, and Ihere was noili- 
ing in common between them except a common 
diwke for each other.” The bitterness and a 
sense of frustration aroused by the British policy 
of racial discrimination were at the bottom of 
much of the dislike felt by the Indians for the 
Britisher. The educated Indians who had pinned 
their hopes on British liberalism were disillusioned. 

The same policy of discrimination was adopted 
in the field of commerce and industries. The 
British Government played havoc with the econo- ipxrand. 
mic life of the Indian people by a policy which 
killed Indian handicrafts and prevented the ex- 
pansion of mill industries. Embargoes were laid 
tipon the export of machinery from England to 
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India and indiyidiow tariffs were in^ls^'for 
the protection of British manufacturers. No won- 
der that the country was impoverished and the peo- 
ple suffered untold misery in time of famine which 
was of frequent occurrence. 

Beginning of Political Agitation:— In view 
of the reactionary attitude of the British Govern- 
ment the educated Indians realised the necessity 
of organising their political life. The lead in this 
matter was taken by Surendra Nath 3Banerjee who 
has been rightly described as the father of na- 
tionalist agitation in India. When he passed the 
I. C. S. Examination attempts, although unsuc- 
cessful, were made to remove his name from the 
list. ^ Soon after his appointment the Government 
dismissed him on inadequate grounds. This dis-^ 
missed member of the ^‘heaven-born’’ service was 
destined to be the most popular, among the 
pioneers of national movement. He took to politics 
and journalism and in 1876 founded the Indian 
Association with the object of making it the cen- 
tre of an all-India movement. This Association 
animated as it was by the vision of a united India, 
proved to be the precursor of the National Con- 
gress. It focused public attention on India’s 
problems and thereby helped to create a body ot 
public opinion. 

Surendra Nath’s opportunii^ came when the 
Secretary of State reduced the maximum age^-lii^t 
for the Civil Service examination from twenty«<me 
to nineteen. This measure, as Surendra Nath 
said, was “a deliberate attempt tp blast the 
prospects of Indian candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service.” The Indian Association organised a 
national protest against this measure. Surendra 
Nath undertook a whirlwind tour of Northern ' 
India in the course of which he addressed crowded 
laeetings at important places. His superb oratory 
deeply moved the audience and ever^^here he was 
received with great enHiusiasm. ffis tour in the. 
w<ards of Sir H. Cotton ^'assumed the chai^tw ot' 
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a progress.*^ The Association next 

organised an all-India memorial to the House of 
Commons with a prayer not to lower the age-limit 
for the Civil Service examination and to hold 
simultaneous* examinations in England and India. 

Mr. Lalmohan Qhose, a barrister, was deputed to 
England to present the memorial in person. His 
speeches made profound impression on the British 
audience and the result was the creation of 
Satutory Civil Service for India. The Civil Ser- 
vice agiation was soon followed by agitations for 
the repeal for the Vernacular Press Act and Arms 
Act, the two measures of Lord Lytton, which made 
an invidious distinction between Indians and 
Europeans. All these agitations roused the politi- 
cal consciousness of the people and began to shape 
their national aspirations. 

The national movement received a great Effects 
impetus from the fierce agitation set up by the 
European ^ community against the Ilbert Bill of gyi 
1883. This Bill sought to ‘ remove certain racial agitation, 
inequalities by empowering India magistrates in 
districts to try European British subjects. The 
prospect of being tried by ‘*black magistrates^^ 
produced a terrible explosion of racial feeling 
among the Europeans. So violent was the agita- 
tion which they organised that Lord Hipon was 
compelled to wnittle down the Bill. The success 
of we Anglo-Indian agitation was a lesson and 
warning to the Indians. They learnt that organ- 
ised notation could deflect the Government from 
its purpose. The racial feeling of the Europeans 
was revealed in its grim nakedness and it evoked a 
correspondi^ racial^ feeling in the minds of the 
Indians. *^The passionate claim of the Europeans 
to. predominance was to be answered by the pas- 
sionate claim of the Indians to equality.^' As be- 
fore Surendra Nath took the lesrn in the : 

and set up an association known as the Ind/ian No-, ^ Indian^"^ 
UomI Conference (1883) for the discussion of a}l Natibnal ,1 
scisrts of political problems. It met in (Meutta CoiJcreiiee ;:?j 
Atid was attended by representatives from difieront 
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parts of India. This was the first all-India ^liti- 
cal organisation and was the direct precedent of 
the National Congress. 

initi- Congress! — ^Perceiving the in- 

creasing intensity of the Indian feelings A. 0. 
? A X). a- retired Civilian, wanted to divert them 

'{■m retired ' into a constitutional channel. He feared that 
Civiliaa. unless a safe outlet was found the discontent of 


the people would fester beneath the surface and 
will eventually lead to dangerous consequences. 
In a letter addressed to the graduates of Calcutta 
TJniversity he exhorted them to found an organisa- 
tion for the moral, material and political progress 
of their Motherland. He enlisted official support 
for his proposal. Lord Dufferin encouraged the 
formation of some responsible organisation through 
which the ‘^Government might be kept informed 
regarding the best Indian public opinion.'* He 
■Attit de convinced that India needed a political 

Lo^ organisation which would perform the functions 

Dufhrin. “which Her Majesty's opposition did in Eng- 

land." Accordingly Mr. Hume’s plan was taken 
up by some prominent Indians and the Indian Na- 
tional Congress was ushered into existence in 
December 1885. It met at Bombay under the 
presidency of Mr. W. C. Banerjee, a prominent 
Bengali barrister, and was attended by only 
seventy-two delegates. The paucity of attendance 
was due to the fact that Surendranath and other 


prominent leaders could not attend the Congress 
because of the simultaneous session of the Indian 
National Conference in Calcutta. As the two, 
organisations had the same objects in view, the 
separate existence of the Indian National Con- : 
ference was no longer necessary and so it merged 
itself into the National Congress. It was arranged 
that the Congress should meet every year during 
the Christmas week in some important town by 
turns. 


In the beginning the Congress was not anti- 
Syitish^ On Ae contrary, it was profuse m 
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expression of loyalty to the British Baj. Its mem- 
bers recognised the benefits conferred by the Bri- 
tish rule and had unserving faith in British liberal- 
ism and justice. With such a loyal body the Bri- 
tish Government could have no quarrel. Hence 
Bt first many Government officials attended the 
meetings of the Congress and even took part , in 
their deliberations. When the second session of 
the Congress was held in Calcutta (1886) the Vice- 
roy, Lord Dufferin, received some of the members 
■as '^distinguished visitors to the Capital.’’ In the 
third session at (Madras the delegates were 
honoured by the Governor who entertained them 
■at a garden party. 

For about twenty years (1885 — 1905) after its 
establishment the Congress activity was confined 
.to the criticism of the policy of the Government 
nnd to demands for specific constitutional advances 
alon^ the parliamentary road. It demanded the 
abolition of the India Council, the reform and 
expansion of the legislature both central and pro- 
vincial, the separation of the executive and the 
judiciary, larger employment of Indians in the 
higher services by holding simultaneous I. C. S. 
examinations in England and India, reduction of 
military expenditure, relaxation of the Arms Act 
etc. ^ These objects were to be achieved by cons- 
titutional means, by organised agitations on cons- 
titutional lines. The Congress leaders of this time 
had almost a pathetic belief in the efficacy of 
moral pressure on the British authorities. They 
held that the Britishers were by tradition the 
ohampions of popular liberties and as such would 
^concede reforms if the case of India was properly 
reiiresented before them. They did not blame the 
British people but the Anglo-Indian system on the 
4smt— the autocratic bureaucracy. Hence session 
.after session the Congress went on criticising, 
remonstrating, petitioning and agitating. Such 
‘ actions were not fruitless. They focused the 
[^lioh of the educated community on the poli- 
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tical and economic problems of the time and there* 
by aroused public interest in the question of the 
country’s regeneration. But many had misgivings 
about a movement whose success depended upon 
the goodwill of the class against which it was- 
directed. 

The official attitude of sympathy was soon dis- 
turbed by the “glowing self-assuranco ol Cong^'ess 
demands.” Loid Duffeiin on the e\e of his retire- 
ment spoke of the Congress as a “microscopic 
minority.” Another ex-Vicoroy (Lord Lytton) 
deolaied that the members of the Congress “re- 
present nothing bul the social anomaly of their 
own position. ” It is no doubt true that the Con- 
gress was the handiwork of a few educated 
Indians — “Indians in blood and colour but English 
in taste and opinions.” Superficially it may 
appear anomalous that such a small anglicised 
community should claim to ic])iesent the dumb 
millions of their counti\men who knew little of 
politics and cared less for it. But it should bo 
noiod that these educated Indians foimed the 
aiistociacy of the country’s intellect and as such 
weie the natuial spokesmen of the illiterate 
masses. Tiue, thev were a minority, but an 
intelligent and vigorous minority. It is the lesson 
of history^ that such a minority have time and 
again decided the fate of a nation. The British 
officials gicw uneasy and began to look askance 
at the Con gi ess. Gradually they kept away from 
it. 

The Congiess soon extended its activity to 
England in order to educate British public opinion. 
It employed all the paraphernalia of constitutional 
agitation such as meetings, lectures, distr£btition 
of pamphlets etc. The agitation bore fruit. The 
Labour Leader, Charles Bradlaugh who had attends* 
ed the fifth session of the Congress in Bombay^ 
moved a Bill in the House of Commons for the 
form and expansion of the Le£[islative Councils 
India, At this the die-hard Tories were forced iaitd 
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action. To counteract tlie Bill of Mr. Bradlangh 
Parliament passed the Indian Councils Act in 1892 
in order to placate the educated class in India. 

This political concession was thus^an indirect 
achievement of the Congress. {See p.^169). 

RISE OF MUSLIM POUTICS 

It is unfortunate that the Muslims as a com- 
munity were indifferent to the Congress move- 
ment. Some Muslim leaders, it is true, attended 
the Congress and a few of them were elected Presi- 
dents, but as a class they held aloof. Several 
factors were at work, which determined their atti- 
tude towards the Congress and gave a separatist 
turn to their politics. 

First, it should be nohnl that the Muslims Decline in 
were heavily depressed by the consolidation of the the position 
British rule in Northern India. It was a great ^ 
blow to their pride and self-respect to find them- 
selves ousted from all positions of power and 
authority. The last vestige of their irifiuence in 
administration was gone when vernacular was 
substituted for Persian as the court language. The 
pdent spirits among them brooded over the past 
^ in sullen resentment. They hated British rule and 
western culture and were in turn looked upon with 
sus^jicion by the Government. Hence they sup- 
ported Wahabi revh-alism which was definitely 
anti-British and took a prominent part in the great 
upheaval of 1857, in the hope of restoring tlie 
fallen fortunes of their community. After the 
collapse of that rebellion their condition worsened 
and they felt still more down-hearted. 

Secondly, Muslim orthodoxy had turned its indiflference 
back on English education as un-Islamic. Hence to EngUA 
the Muslims failed to share in the intellectual education, 
renaissance brought about by western thought and 
Ciefenbe and conveyed through the English lan- 
guage. As a consequence all avenues of preferment 
v'wown open by .Englisli , education, were closed 
The Hindus on the other hand forged 
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ahead and by their progressive trends began to 
outstrip the Muslims in every walk of life. This 
heightened their sense of frustration and the Mus- 
lims began to think that the Hindus had stolen, a 
march upon them. 

The man who did most to raise the Muslim 
community from the slough of despair and de- 
pression was Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. His father 
held an office of rank in the Mughal court and he 
joined the service of the Company as a judicial 
officer in a subordinate capacity. He plearly 
realised that if the Muslims were to retrieve their 
lost position they must have English education and 
win the support of the British Government. So 
he set himself to woo the British and to persuade 
his co-religionists to reconsider their attitude to- 
wards English education. In 1875 he founded 
the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Ali- 
grah, destined one day to become the Muslim Fni- 
versity of Aligarh. This was his greatest , service 
to his community. His college not only promoted 
higher education among the Muslims but fostered 
a spirit of solidarity by giving them a common 
ideology. The British Government exploited the 
new outlook of the Muslim community and began 
to patronise the Aligarh movement. Theodore 
Beck, Principal of the M. A. 0. College, gave to 
the institution a distinctly communal turn and a 
missionary spirit. Henceforth the ‘Aligarh man’ 
became the symbol of Muslim solidarity and the 
spearhead of Muslim movement everywhere in 
India. 


Reasons why Sir Syed kept aloof from the Congress and did 

wean away his fellow-Muslims from, 
^Congress national movement. He did so not from any ,, 
^vement. unpatriotic motive, He felt that the Congress de-,: 

^ mand for representative government would injujre ' 

the interests of the Muslims who in India formedLl 
a small minority. In 1883 he declared in the\ 
Governor-General’s Council that 'Hhe syaUsm 
dection^ pure and simple, cannot safi^ 
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adopted. Tlie larger comnmziity would totally 
override the interests of the smaller community/’ 
Sir Syed thought that the interests of his com- 
munity would be better served by co-operation 
with the British Government than by opposition to 
it. Hence he courted the support of the British 
•authorities by setting up several Anglo-Muslim 
associations as rival organisations to the Congress. 
All these proved short-lived but they indicated the 
lines along which the awakening of the Muslims 
was to develop. The fear of majority rule first 
expressed by Sir Syed Ahmad Ehan was echoed 
half a century later by Mr. Jinnah who became 
y nervous about what he called the ‘'brute major- 
ity” of the Congress. This fear-complex, adroitly 
manipulated by the British Government, led to the 
successive Muslim demands for weightage, separ- 
ate electorates and lastly Pakistan. 

The Muslim League: — The communal bent 
given to the Muslim politics by Sir Syed and Prin- 
'Cipal Beck was sedulously nursed by the British 
authorities. The technique of British rule in 
India was to encourage the fissiparous tendencies 
arising from religion and provincialism. The Bri- 
-,tish Government wanted to utilise Muslim eom- 
niunalism as a counterpoise to the growing Indian 
nationalism which was largely the product of 
Hindu patriotism. Hence in 1906 some of the high 
, British oflS-cials engineered a Muslim deputation to 
the Viceroy, Lord Minto, to promote the cause of 
Muslim separatism. It was led by H. H. the Aga 
.Khan, the spiritual head of the Ehoja Community. 
It made a strong claim for communal representa- 
tion with which the Viceroy expressed complete 
sympathy. The members of the deputation were 
entertained by the Viceroy at a garden party at 
Simla and he wrote about the day as a “very 
•eventful day” and an “epoch in Indian history.” 
A h^h official sent a congratulatory message to 
> the Viceroy saying “that a very, very big thing 
happened It is nothing less than the 
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pulling back of sixty-two millions of people from» 
joining the ranks of tbe seditious opposition.’' 

Encouraged by tbe success of the Muslim 
deputation Nawab Salimulla Ehan of Dacca* 
founded the Muslim League in 1906 with the 
object of promoting the loyalty of the Muslims 
to the British Government and of safeguarding 
their political and other rights. Without pre- 
judice to these objects the establishment of 
friendly feelings between Muslims and other 
communities was also aimed at. Lord Morley, his 
radical views notwithstanding, welcomed the offi- 
cial nursing of the Muslim League as a ‘‘native 
oi)position’ ' to the Congress. 

Section II 

I.ORD DUFFERIN (1884r-88) 

Lord DufFerin who succeeded Lord Ripon as* 
the Viceroy of India was a man of great tact, per- 
sonal charm and diplomatic experience. He was,, 
therefore, well fitted to allay the storm of bitter 
feeling which had been aroused by the controversy 
over the Ilbert Bill. (See p. 157). 

Immediately after his assumption of office he* 
was confronted with tlic perennial Afghan ques- 
tion. Lord Lytton’s Afghan policy, though ill- 
advised and unsuccessful, had the effect of check- 
ing Russian designs upon Afghanistan. The Amir 
had agreed to bo guided in foreign affairs by Bri- 
tish advice. The Russians, however, steadily 
advanced in Central Asia. In 1884 Merv, a town; 
about 150 miles from the Afghan frontier, fell: 
into their hands. This made the British Go verm, 
ment very uneasy. To allay British suspicion the 
Russians proposed a joint Commission to^ 
demarcate the northern boundary of A^hanistaA* 
This proposal was accepted by Lord Kpon an^. 
Commissioners were appointed on both sides. But 
before long a serious crisis arose with which hi# 
successor, Lord Dufferin, had to deal, ^e^ 
sians purposely dehiyed to send the Gominissioner# 
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and in tlie meantime their troops drove off the The 
Afghans from Panjdeh and occupied it. This Pa^deh 
affairs nearly brought on a war with Russia as , 

England was pledged to defend the integrity of 
.iVfghanistan. But it was averted by diplomacy 
and by the good sense of Amir Abdur Rahman who 
refused to make a causus belli of the Panjdeh inci- 
dent. After prolonged negotiations the line of 
demarcation between Afghan and Russian frontiers^ 
was settled by an agreement in 1887. The Rus- 
sians retained Panjdeh and the Amir was given Friendly 
the Zulfikar Pass to which he had pressed his rdation 
•claim. Lord Dufferin strengthened the good will the 
^ of the Amir by entertaining him at a Durbar at 
Rawalpindi. 

Annexntiofi of Uppe^r Burma (J836) 

In Afghanistan British policy was dictated 
by the fear of Russian advance, in Buima by Ihe Third 
fear of French intrusion. The French were al- 
ready in possession of Cochin-China and Tonkin * 
and wore trying to penetrate into Upper Burma. 

This was the real <tause of the third Bunnese War. 

Lower Burma (Pegu) had already been con- 
-^uered by the British (see p. 109) in *1852. They 
had also concluded trade agreements with the Upper 
Burmese king by w^hich they had been allowed to Burma 
carry on trade with Upper Burma. But as a matter alarmed 
of fact the Burmese still refused to give any facili- Englia 
ties to the British for trade within their country. 

This caused great irrigation to the British mer- 
chants in Rangoon, who clamoured for the annexa- 
tion of the Upper Burma. Their importunities, 
however, did not move the Indian government. But 
when Ring Thibaw began to court the friendship of 
France, the British Government scented danger. In 
1883 Tliibaw sent a mission to Paris which resulted 
in a new Franco-Burmese treaty in 1885. Nego- 
tiations were carried on for opening a French 
. bank at Mandalay and for giving other commer- 
;icial piivilegee to France. The British Govern- 
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ment grew uneasy at tlie peaceful penetration o 
the French and were at last provoked into aotioi 
by the indiscreet conduct of Thibaw. On some* 
flimsy charges he imposed an enormous fine on the 
Bombay-Burma Trading Company and refused to 
reconsider his decision as demanded by the Oovern- 
ment of India. Thereupon Lord Dufferin sent an 
.ultimatum to Thibaw imposing certain terms in- 
^^luding British control of Burmese foreign policy./ 
These terms were rejected and so a British army 
invaded TTpper Burma. It occupied Mandalay 
without meeting with any serious opposition. Eing- 
Thibaw surrendered and was deported to India. 
Lord iDufferin then annexed Upper Burma by pro- 
clamation in 1886. The robber bands of Burma 
reinforced by disbanded soldiers and led by sundry 
pretenders, carried on a guerilla warfare which 
lasted for five years. 

Burma like Afghanistan became a pawn in 
the imperialistic game of the European^ powers. 
As an independent monarch King Thibaw haa 
every right to court French alliance. But the* 
British would not allow the French to extend their 
influence over Upper Burma lest their possession 
of Lower Burma might be jeopardised. Hence 
they anticipated the French by forcibly occupying 
Upper Burma, quite regardless of the ethics of the* 
transaction. 

Internal affairs ^ — ^Lord Dufferin restored Gwa*- 
lior to Sindhia, receiving suitable compensation. 
During his rule several Tenancy Acts were passed . 
to safeguard the interest of tenants. The Bengal 
Tenancy Act of 1885 protected the tenants against^ 
unjust eviction and enhancement of rent. Iri 
Oudh the tenants were granted statutory holding, 
for seven years with a right to Compensation fw;; 
improvement. In the Punjab the tenants wers^^^ 
given a limited measure of protection against:^^: 
eviction and enhancement of rent by the Act 
1887. - 
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A very important event during Bufferin’ s National 
administration was the meeting of the first Indian Congress. 
NationM Congress at Bombay in 1885. It was an 
unoflSi^ial body of men representing the advanced 
party of Indian reformers. Its object was to press 
for the introduction of democratic institutions into 
India. {See p. 168). 

Lord Lansdowne (1888— 94) Lord Lans-^f Uian 
downe who succeeded Lord Dufferin, had to devote affairs, 
a good deal of attention to the question of frontier 
defence. At first he estranged Abdur Rahman by 
the ‘dictatorial’ tone of his letters advising him 
upon his internal administration. This estrange- 
ment was further aggravated by the ‘forward’ 
policy which the Viceroy adopted towards the 
frontier tribes. Although the Amir could not 
effectivelj’ control these turbulent tribes, he 
resented British attempts to subdue them. Hence 
he felt uneasy at the British activity in Gilgit and 
Chitral, and the resulting strained relations 
brought Afghanistan and Britain to the verge of 
war. Fortunately the crisis passed away, and the 
appointment of a boundary Commission under Sir 
Mortimer Durand restored good relations on both 
side. (For details see p. 137.) 

Lord Lansdowne had to deal drastically with Bdation 
some of the Indian States. In Manipur a disputed with the 
succession gave rise to troubles. The Commis- Manipur, 
sioner of Assam who was deputed to settle the 
matter, was treacherously murdered by the Sena- 
pati or Commander-in-Chief of Manipur who had 
usurped the government. Thereupon Lansdowne 
stot an expedition. The Commander-in-Chief and 
his accomplices were hanged, and a boy Baja was 
placed on the throne under the guardianship of 
the Political Besident during his non-age. It 
should be noted that although there was great pro- 
vocation, no annexation followed. 

Another example of interference in the inter- 
9. dependent st&te was afforded by the 
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case of Khan of Khelat. He was found guilty of 
murder and many acts of violence and so was 
forced to abdicate in favour of his son. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir was not puUing on 
well with the British Resident, Mr. Piowden. The 
latter was recalled by Lord DufiEorin in 1888 for 
his vexatious interference in the internal affairs of 
tlie state. Next year Lord Lansdownc, acting on 
certain vague and unsubstantiated charges, com- 
pelled the Maharaja to surrender his throne .and 
entrusted the administration of the country to 
a council of regency. This high-handed act 
caused a flutter in the House of Commons and the 
Maliaraja was restored in 1905. 

Internal Affairs. — ^During Lord Lansdowne’s 
vicjeroyally several important measures of social 
and political reform were carried out. (a) The 
first was a Factory zlct which amended and ampli- 
fied Lord Eipon’s Factory Act of 1881. The hours 
of employment for women were limited to eleven 
hours a day. The minimum age for children was 
raised from seven to nine, their hours of work 
restricted to seven hours, and night work was 
forbidden for them. Lastly, a weekly holiday was 
prescribed for all factory hands, {b) The Age of 
Consent Act raised the limit within which protecj- 
tion was given to young girls from ten to twelve 
years. This Act like Bentinck’s abolition of the 
Sati provoked a great outcry amongst the orthodox 
section of the Hindus but Ijord Lansdowne refused 
to swerve from his decision. 

Lord Lansdowne had to deal with a very 
serious currency problem on account of the de- 
preciation in the value of the silver rupee and the 
consequent dislocation of the Indian finance. The 
Government closed the mints against the unres- 
tricted coinage of silver and made gold a legal ten- 
der. The rate of exchange was fixed at fifteen 
rupees to a sovereign. 

Indian Councils Act of 1882*— To meet the 
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demand for constitutional advance voiced by the 
new-born Congress, Lord Dufferin had suggested 
<jertain measures for the reorganisation of the 
Legislative Councils. TTpon his suggestions was 
based Lord XJross’s Indian Councils Act of 1892. 

It enlarged the Legislative Councils, both Im- 
perial and Provincial, by increasing the number 
■of additional members. In the Imperial Council 
the maximum number of members was raised to 
sixteen, and in the Provincial Councils to twenty 
in the major provinces and to fifteen in tlie minor 
ones. At the same time the proportion of non- 
ofiFicial members was increased. A significant beginning 
change was made in the mode of appointing ihe of repie- 
members. Although the principle of election was senutive 
not directly conceded, rules were framed uuder 
the Act to provide for the nomination of non-oifi- 
oial members by commercial, educational and 
territorial associations such as Chambers of 
Commerce, Universities, Municipalities, Disi rl(‘t 
Boards etc. In the Imperial Council four mem- 
bers were elected by the non-official moinhers of 
the local (*ouncils. Thus the representativv, 
though not the elective, principle was cautiously 
introduced. Along with these changes in the 
constitutions of the councils their functions were 
also enlarged. Previously the members of the rights 
Viceroy's Legislative Council had only ihe right to granted to ' 
tliscuss financial matters when new taxation was Coundhi . 
imposed. Now the annual budget was to be lairl 
before the Council and every member could 
•criticise it. The right of interpellation, that is 
questioning the executive officers as to their ad- 
ministrative acts, was also granted under certain 
restrictions. It should be noted, however, that 
both in the Supreme and in the provincial legisla- 
tures the official majority was still retained. The* 

Act indeed fell short of the demands of the Con- 
gress, but there is no doubt that it was an improve- 
ment upon the existing system. Henceforth the 
executive had to meet the criticism of the councils 
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Lord Elgin (1894 — 09) S — The period covered 
by the administration of Lord Elgin, successor of 
Lord Lansdowne, was one of great difficulty. 
Owing to the fall in exchange the new Viceroy waa 
from the beginning confronted with the prospect 
of a deficit budget. Next came the outbreak of 
famine, plague and harassing frontier wars. These 
were difficult problems to tackle and so the Gov-^ 
ernment came in for a good deal of hostile 
criticism. 

Financial stringency compelled the Indian 
Government to revise its policy of free trade and* 
to impose a duty of three and a half per cent on 
all impofts. To safeguard the interest of Man-^ 
Chester a corresponding countervailing excise duty 
was levied on the products of Indian mills. This 
exasperated the Indian manufacturers. 

In 1896 the country was visited by the two 
scourges of famine and Bubonic plague. The 
famine was one of the most severe on record. It 
affected an extensive area from Bengal to Bombay 
and extended to the United Province.s in the north 
and Madras in the south. It took a heavy toll of 
lives. The plague broke out in Bombay and caused 
so great a panic that a large section of population 
fled from the city. The stringent measures taken 
by the authorities to combat the spread of the 
disease in utter disregard of Indian sentiments led 
to some unfortunate incidents. 


Reform of Military Administration 

ffBearganisa- The Mutiny was followed by a reorganisation 
' tion of the 6f the army (see pp. 124, 131), but the military ad* 
may- ministration remained as before. In the old sys- 
tem each of the three Presidencies, Bengal^ Bom* 
bay and Madras, maintained separate armies un-^^ 
der separate commanders-in-chief. These armies 
were in the main locally recruited. This ^iihrecK 
army’ system became an anachronism afttibr 
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Mutiny when the whole of India was politically MUitaiy 
united under the British Grown. Hence an im- administra^ 
portant reform of military administration was 
introduced by an Act which came into operation 
in 1896. -By it the whole army in India was 
placed under a single Commander-in-Chief and 
under him four Lieutenant-Generals were to com- 
mand the forces of four territorial units, viz., 
those of Bengal, Bombay, Madras and the Punjab. 

A further change was made by Lord Kitchner 
in 1904 when the Indian military forces were 
organised into three army commands and nine 
divisions. This system facilitated speedy mobil- 
isation of the army in time of war. 

Troubles in North-West Frontier:— Lord 

Elgin had to deal with troubles arising from Bus- agreemeDt 
sian claim to the whole of the Pamirs. As a con- with Russu 
sequence a new boundary agreement was concluded 
with Eussia in 1895. By it the limits of Eussian 
and British spheres of influence in ihe Pamirs 
beyond Kashmir were defined. This for a time 
ended the long-standing rivalry between Eussia 
and Britain over their respective spheres of in- 
fluence over Central Asia. 

Lord Elgin had next to deal with the turbulent 
tribes of the frontier. The activity of the Eor- ^"ous 
ward School during the administration of Lord|^^j^'“ 
Lansdowne had made ’ the tribes suspicious ^ of tribes. 
British design, and they looked with growing • 
alarm upon the construction of roads and railways 
up to the limits of their territory . By the 
Durand Agreement of 1893 the British Government 
had established something like a formal protec- 
torate over Chitral, a little hill state to the north- 
west of, Kashmir. It was British interference in 
Chitral politics that led to widespread frontier ris- 
ings in 1897 over the whole belt of tribal terri- :* 

tory. The British Eesident at Gilgit proceeded to 
Chitral to interfere in a disputed succession. His Ttmi W rir 
.^presen^ was resented by the Mohand chiefs „ who 
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closely besieged him. The siege lasted for a 
month after which the Resident was rescued by a 
strong relieving force sent from (Gilgit. The 
second campaign was in the Tirah valley south- 
west of Peshawar. It was directed against the 
Afridis who had attacked British garrisons and 
closed the Khyber Pass. Extensive military pre- 
parations had to be made to subdue the Afridis 
wlio inflicted severe losses upon the British army. 
The rising was, however, put down in 1898. 

Lord Curzon reversed the forward policy, 
gradually withdrew British troops from the tribal 
territory, retaining only a few isolated posts and 
enrolled tribal levies for maintaining peace in the 
tribal area. For the better regulation of tribal 
affairs he scjiarated the frontier districts from the 
Punjab and constituted them into a now province 
known as the North-West Frontier Province 
(ffce belon\) 

LORD CURZON (189^1905) 

Lord Curzon, who succeeded Lord Elgin, was 
one of the ablest of the Governors-General Bent 
out by England to govern India. “For good or 
ill no Governor-General since Dalhousie so deeply 
impressed his personal mark upon the whole frame- 
work of Indian administration.’' A man of 
masterful nature with exuberant energy he drove 
the wheels of the administration with impatient 
haste, quite regardless of popular feelings and 
susceptibilities. His autocratic temper and over- 
weening self-confidence 'challenged criticism and 
invited enmities.’ This at times led him into 
indiscreet utterances which inflamed popular 
passions and made him unpopular. He had a high 
sense of duty which he discharged with unremit- 
ting toil and he had a good record of achievements 
to his credit. 

’ Foreign Poliiqf: — ^External affairs claimed a 
good deal of Lqrd Curson’s attention. He had to 
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deal with the . North-West Frontier tribes, 
Afghanistan, Persia and with Tibet. His foreign 
policy was on the whole successful a.nd he did his 
best to safeguard British interests everywhere. 

With regard to the settlement of tribal couri- Scatlement 
try on the north-west Lord Curzon did not agree of the 
with the extreme advocates of the forward policy. 

He wanted to put a stop to the costly luinitive NOTth°° 
expeditions which had been so frequent of late West 
years. Hence he withdrew' British troops from the I'rontier. 
advanced frontier posts and reidacod them l)y 
levies raised from local tribesmen. Within Iho 
British side of the lines forces were strengthened 
and concentrated, and strategic railways were 
built up to Jamrud at the entrance to the Xbyber 
Pass and Thai, the gale of the Eiirraui valley. His 
next measure was to create a new North-AVest 
Frontier Province consisting of trans-Indus dis- 
tricts of the Punjab and the poliiicnl agencies o! 
the Malakand, the Khyber, the Kurram cic. There 
is no doubt that Curzon’s policy saved much money 
and had been accompanied by much^ less 
trouble and greater efficiency. But it did not 
finally solve the frontier problem. It broke do^vn 
under the strain of general unrest caused by the ^ 

Great War of 1914-18. (See Topical Analysis 7?.) ^ 

On the death of Abdur Rahman his son, Kelations 
JCabibullah, became the Amir of Afghanistan, with 
Lord Curzon had some trouble with the new Amir Afghanistati 
over the question of the renewal of the treaty 
which his father had concluded with the British 
Government. The matter was, however, peace- 
fully settled by Lord AmpthiU, the acting Viceroy 
during the Lord Curzon^ s leave, and cordial rela- 
tions were re-established with Habibullah. (F or 
details see Topical Analysis BJ) 

Great Britain had long been interested in the 
Persian Gulf for reasons both, political and com- interests 
xneroial. She jealously guarded its shores against Persia, sals^ 
the attempts of other European powers to obtain v 
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territorial stations there. But the ezchisiye in- 
fluence of Britain in the Persian Gulf was 
challenged by other powers like France, Russia 
and Turkey and so Lord Curzon had to take a 
strong line. He visited the Persian Gulf in 1903 
and took effective measures to protect British 
interests and to repel the insidious attempts of 
other powers. 

Lord Curzon^s Tibetan policy was another 
aspect of the anti-Russian policy which Great Bri- 
tain had all along followed in Asia. Tibet was 
nominally a Chinese dependency but was to all 
intents and purposes an independent country. The 
Tibetans had an intense aversion to foreigners and 
so they ignored the trade agreements which they 
had to make with the British Government in 1890 
and 1893. About the time when Lord Curzon 
assumed office the Tibetans were eager to shake 
off* Chinese sovereignty and were willing to wel- 
come Russian friendship as a counterpoise. Their 
ruler, the Dalai Lama, fell under the influence of 
Dorjieff, a .Russian Buddhist, and through him 
entered into negotiations with the court of Russia. 
Although Dorjieff’s mission was of a religious 
character, the Indian government became uneasy 
and Lord Curzon believed that a secret treaty had 
been concluded between Tibet and Russia. He 
extorted a reluctant consent from the Home Go'v^ 
erument to his plan of sending a mission to Tibet. 
The mission was led by Colonel Younghusband 
wdio brushing aside the feeble resistance of the 
Tibetans, occupied Lhasa in 1904.^ The Tibetans, 
were forced to sign a treaty by which they agreed 
to open trade marts and to pay an indemnity. The 
Home Government softened some of the harsh 
terms of the. treaty. By the Anglo-Russian con-^ 
vention of 1907 Great Britain came to a definite; 
understanding with Russia as to the policy they ; 
would pursue in regard to Tibet. (Fot tuU&rL) 
deoils see Topical Anmysis A% and p. 185) 
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Intoriuil Admiffiistratioii s — ^E£B.ciency was Lord 
Ciurzon’s watchword and to secure it he practically 
•overhauled the whole machinery of administration. 

He was impatient of incompetency and delay and 
so did his best to infuse vigour into every depart- 
ment. He appointed committees to enquire into 
the defects and anomalies of the existing systems 
and promptly gave effect to their lecommendations. 

Lord Curzon gave a good deal of attention to Land 
the problem of land revenue and to the condition levenue. 
of the peasantry. He iniroduced greatoi elastjcity 
both in the assessment and collection of the land 
revenue by arranging for the revision and reduc- 
tion of assessment as the ciicumstances requiied. 

He laid down the salutary principle that the gov- 
ernment demand should vary according io ilio 
■L.pji T*^ to benefit 

character of the season. In cases ^here assess- 

znent has to be increased it should be done by 
giaduaied steps. 

He took several measurers for improving ihe 
•condition of the peasant. He started Co^apcuiiivo 
Credit Societies to pio\ide culthators wiili necess- 
ary capital at a low rate tif inteiest. This lesseiK'd 
the burden of their debts. He j>dssed the Punjab 
Land Alienation Act to pievent the land of the 
cultivators from being transferied by sale oi 
mortgage to the money-lending class. LastU » h^‘ 
appointed an Inspectoi-Geneial ol Agiicultuie .iiid 
founded an Imperial Agriculiuial Depailinent to ^ 
encoui'age the application of scientific methods to 
Indian agriculture. 

In 1904, Lord rur/on ])assed the rmret siin s 
Act in Older to bring the Uni\eisities uudei Ihe coutiol of 
more strict control of the Governiiient. This AftUaivcraities. 
reorganised the constitution of the Syndic iites, 
provided for the official insjicction of the colleges 
and placed the final decision concerning the 
affiliation and disaffiliation of colleger in the hands 
■of the Government of India. Steps were ^ also 
taken to develop the Universities from examining 
to teaching bodies. 
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The measures adopted by Lord Curzon for the^ 
conservation and restoration of ancient monumenta 
deserve unqualified praise. He passed an Act for 
the Preservation of Ancient Monuments and 
established the department of Archaeological Sur- 
vey which has done much to preserve the relics 
of the past and to excavate the sites of antiquity. 
This has promoted the growth of historical re- 
search and archaeological study in India. 

' Lord Curzon set up a new department of Com- 
merce and Industry and placed it under the charge 
of a sixth member of the Executive Council. 
Among his financial reforms the most important 
was the Jcgislation wdiich made gold a legal ten- 
der* and fixed the rate of exchange at fifteen rupees 
to the sovereign. The Salt Tax was nearly halved 
and the limit, of exemption from the Income Tax 
was raised to benefit the smaller incomes. 
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Partition of Bengal: — ^Lord Curzon considered 
the province of Bengal too big and unwieldy to 
be effectually administered by one Lieutenant- 
Governor. So ho partitioned Bengal and created 
a new province called ‘Eastern Bengal and Assam’ 
which he placed under a lieutenant-Governor 
-with his capital at Dacca. This measure provoked 
violent opposition from the people of Bengal, who 
looked upon it as an insidious attempt to under- 
mine the infiuence of the Bengalees by splitting 
them up into two sections. A violent agitation 
spread all over the country and the popular leaders 
started the ‘Swadeshi’ movement which aimed at 
boycotting English goods. There was unrest 
throughout the country which eventually led to 
sporadic outbursts of anarchical crimes. (See- 
p. 179). 

Lord Curzon showed too much readiness tol 
interfere in the affairs of the Native States. He. 
persuaded the Nizam to hand over^ Berar to the 
British Government under the fiction of a per*-' 
^petual lease. He organised the Imperi^ ^Cadet^ 
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Coi^s to give military training to the sons of the 
ruling chiefs. He also compelled the Native 
Princes to maintain a contingent 6f troops at their 
own e 3 :pense to enable them to help the Govern- 
ment in tim^s of need. 


Lord Curzoii’s Resignation:— The resignation 
of Lord Curzon was brought about by his dis- meat with 
agreement with Lord Eitchexier, the Commander- Kitchener 
in-Chief , on the question of military administra- ^ regards 
tion. There was a Military Member in the Gov- 
ernor-General’s executive council through whom tioh. 
the Government supervised the administration of 
the Indian army. This^ member was an army officer 
and was the constitutional adviser of the Viceroy 
in all military matters. The Commander-in-Chief 
was also an extraordinary member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, but he had to submit all his schemes and 
proposals relating to the army through the Mili- 
tary Member who was an officer of lower rank. than 
himself. This was an anomalous state of things. 

Hence Lord Kitchener proposed to abolish the 
office of the Military Member and to transfer the 
whole business of military administration to the 
charge of the Commander-in-Chief. Lord Curzon 
opposed this proposal on the ground that the con- 
centration of all military authority in the hands of 
the Commander-in-Chief would involve the undue 
lowering of the civil authority. The Secretary of 
State supported Lord Kitchener and so Lord Cur- 
, son resigned. Thus a great change took place in 
the army administration. Henceforth the Com- 
mander-in-Chief became the sole adviser to the 
Government of India on military affairs. ' 


— It should, be noted that Lord Kitchener's system - 
disastrous during the Great War of 1914. "The conoen- ? ' 
of cKedutive and administrative power in the hands of one 
Biyerworked Commander-in-Chief resulted in the breakdown of the ^ 

lypjlimTt and of thq medical service in Mesopotamia during the wndicate^. 
aiia/ ^berts. The Comnuision of inquiry that folmsyet* 

gmsma^ lyltaa and tiieitiby vindicated 
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PROGRESS OF NATIONAL MOVEMENT 
With the dawn of the twentieth centn^ the 
national movement in India acquired new vigour 
and momentiun. This was in part due to the in- 
difference with which the prayers and petitions of 
the Congress was treated by the irresponsive 
bureaucracy. As Hume declared, ‘‘the National 
Congress had endeavoured to instruct the Govern- 
ment, but the Government had refused to be 
instructed.” The educated community which till 
now had pinned their hopes on British liberalism, 
were seised with a sense of frustration and a sec- 
tion of them began to develop a new spirit of 
opposition to the Government. The leader of this 
section was Bal Gangadhar Tilak, a Chitpavan 
Brahman of Maharashtra. He was an erudite 
scholar and a true patriot. He stimulated the na- 
tional spirit of ihe masses by organising annual 
festivals in honour of Ganesh, the elephant-headed 
god of wisdom and by reviving the cult of Sivaji, 
the founder of the Maratha Swaraj, Through the 
columns of his paper, Kesari, he fomented the un- 
rest provoked by the high-handed measures taken 
by the Govermnent to check the spread of bubonic 
plague in Bombay. As , a consequence two 
Englishmen, Mr. Band, the unpopular Plague 
Commissioner, and a military oflScer, were assassin- 
ated. Tilak was sentenced to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment on a charge of sedition. 

The spirit of unrest and discontent voiced bj 
Tilak soon spread to different parts of the coun- 
try. Many causes were at work to stimulate thh 
spirit and to intensify the national agitation. Pirst, 
the ^dian unrest at the beginning of the twehtietk 
century was part of a greater movement — ^thie 
awakening, of Asia. All over the East the f ermeni 
of western democratic ideas was rapidly spreadil^j 
and the rise of an educated intelligentsia in Persia^ 
China and India fostered the instinct of Asiatic 
self-assertion against western . doininatioh. In 
these countries there were aigni^ai^t jnqyt!me|iiiir 
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£going on for liberation. The resounding victory of 
-Japan oyer Eussia reverberated throughout thejj^pj„j*g t 
East and thrilled it with new hope and ambition, victoiy over. 
Asia perceived the possibility of a renaissance RussIb. 
which would secure her from exploitation and re- 
deem her characteristic cultures from the stigma 
ot inferiority. These broader currents of Asiatic 
.sentiment considerably influenced the Indian na- 
tionalist movement. 

Secondly, to this general cause were added lU-treat- 
others particularly connected with India. Much ment of 
bad^ blood was created by the shabby treatment of 
Indians in the British colonies of South Africa. ®’®*®**^ 
'There the Indians were treated as pariahs. \ 

But^ what offended the people most was the cupjpp’g 
autocratic rule of Lord Curzon, (maracterised by a reactionaiy 
cynical disregard of popular feelings. His rule. 
oflS.cial Secrets Bill* was a reversal of all canons 
of civilised jurisprudence. His Universities Act 
aiming at the official control of higher educa- 
tion, his offlcialisation of the Calcutta Cor- 
poration and his strictures upon Indian charac-* 
ter — all these outraged public feeling and pro- 
voked strongly-worded protests. Matters came to 
a head in 1905 when Lord Curzon partitioned Ben- Partition 
gal on the plea of administrative convenience. It Bengal, 
was a Machiavellian measure intended to break the 
solidarity of the Bengalee intelligentsia and to 
encourage Hiiidu-Muslim rift. Lord Curzon had 
fired a very big gun but the recoil was tremendous. 

A wave of indignation swept over the whole pro- 
vince and anti-partition meetings were organised in 
.almost all towns. Under the leadership of Suren- 
^drahajbh Banerjee a strong movement was started 
io put pressure on the British Government by 
%oycotting British goods. The response of the 
people was speedy and spontaneous. It was the 
•irtudents who showed the greatest enthusiasm^. 

ViEbey' started the pioketting of shops and iuade« j-. ; 
of foreim goods, ^e St4ftdes^ 
beqa^'tlto 
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iance and fostered a spirit of self-help. The streets 
of towns and cities rans with the cries of Bande 
Mastarcm, the inmortal hymn to Motherland com* 
posed by Bankim Chandra, one of the greatest, 
writers whom Bengal has ever produced. TLis 
inspiring song became the Marseillaise which waa 
to carry young . Bengal to the storming of the Bri* 
tish Bastille. To the Government 3t was like red 
rag to the bull. It issued a circular banning the- 
recital of the song in the streets. 

The Swadeshi Movement started in Bengal 
was a major phenomenon in the history of India’a 
struggle for freedom. Gokhale in his Presidential 
Address in a session of the Congress held at 
Benares in 1905 remarked. “The tremendous up* 
heaval of popular feeling which has taken place in 
Bengal in consequence of the Partition, will con- 
stituate a landmark in the history of our national 
progress BengaPs heroic "" stand has aston- 

ished and gratified all India.” The attempt of 
the Government to repress the movement stiffened 
.the spirit of opposition and introduced into the 
Congress politics a new spirit of self-suflicienoy. 
Its prominent spokesmen were Tilak, Bepin 
. Chandra Pal, Aravinda Ghosh and Lala Lajpat 
Bai. They were all nationalists to the core and 
came to be known as Extremists as opposed to the 
Moderates who till now dominated the Congress. 
They were dissatisfied with the old leadership and 
its policy of praying, petitioning and protesting. 
They questioned the utUity of constitutional agita* 
tion and pointed out its futility by a reference to 
the Partition of Bengal. They wanted to foroo 
the hands of the Government and to extort con- 
cessions not by prayer but by action. In the Cfon*- 
gress held at Benares in 1905 disagreements beU 
ween the Extrendsts and Moderates were clearl;y 
apparent. Next y^ m the Calcutta session of the. 
Congress the rift between the two sections became, 
wider 9^4 m rupture was averted by PresU; 

giSM pM man,,,? 
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conciliated tlie Extremists by declaring that tbe 
attainment of Swaraj or self-government was the 
^oal of the Congress. The differences between the 
two parties came to a head at the Surat session of 
the Congress'in 1907 where a heated dispute ended 
in a free fight. It was a sad episode in the history Split in the 
of 'the Congress. The overwhelming infiuence of •t 

the Moderates pervailed and the Extremists were ^ 907 . 
left in the wilderness till the outbreak of the First 
World War in 1914. 

LORD MINTO (1905—1910) 

Repression and Concession : — 

Lord Curzon had sown the wind and his suc- 
cessor, Lord Minto, had to reap the whirlwind. 

The viceroyalty of Lord Minto synchronised with 
the advent to power in England of a strong Liberal 
nnd Radical government, some members of v/hich 
were known to sympathise with Indian aspirations. 

Hence the hopes of the leaders of the Congress 
rose high. In Bengal the anti-partition agitation 
was carried on with renewed vigour and the boy- 
cott movement gathered fresh strength. The 
educated Indians expected much from the new 
Secretary of State, Lord Morley, whose liberal 
views were well-known. But Morley disappointed 
popular expectations by declaring that the Parti- 
tion of Bengal was a * ^settled fact” and he would 
not interfere with it. The government of Lord 
Minto sought to crush the nationalist movement * 

by strong repressive measures. Peaceful picketersj^^^^^ i, 
were mercilessly beaten and public meetings were j^easiiieB 
dispersed by force. The Provincial Conference to eappnm 
keld at Barisal in 1906 under the presidentship of iiatka^ 
an eminent Muslim, leader, Mr. A. Basool, was 
dispersed by the police. The unprovoked^ assault 
cn tile delegates created a strong sense of indigna- 
'Uon. The extremist press assumed, a militant tone 
the Yugantar, a popular daily, openly preached 
gospel of levolunon; The 
^:^e8 of penal IsMsfii. 
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ting restrictions on public meetings. Taking ad*- 
vantage of the split in the Congress at Siirat the- 
Government imprisoned Tilak and deported him to* 
Mandalay in Burma for six years, for his inflama- 
tory articles in the ^Kesari* (1907). The same 
year Lala Lajpat Bai was also deported to> 
Burma for six months on mere suspicion without 
trial. These repressive measures could not crush 
the movement but drove it underground. All 
legitimate opportunities of open agitation being 
denied, the more ardent spirits and impatient 
idealists organised secret societies and took to the 
cult of the bomb. Bengal became honeycombed 
with terroristic organisations and a few govern- 
ment officers were killed. Similar political 
assassinations also took place in Maharashtra. 

Both Lord Morley and Lord Minto were alive 
to the new spirit that was surging in India. Hence 
although they had sanctioned special legislation 
to meet the campaign of violence they were con* 
vinced of the necessity of a policy of conciliation. 
Lord Morley thought that the best way of weaken- 
ing the extremists was to rally the moderate party 
by granting some liberal measures of reform. He 
recommended certain constitutional changes which 
came to be known as Morley^Minto Reforms. 
Thus the British Government committed itself 
to a “blended policy of repression and con- 
cessions” in order to cut the ^malignant growth’ of 
revolutionary crimes. The repressive measures have 
been described above. The concession was embodied 
in the Indian Councils Act of 1909. It enlarged the 
Legislative Councils both Central and Provincial, 
extended their functions and for the first time 
legally recognised the principle of election. ThA 
number of additional members of the Central 
Legislative Council was raised from sixteen to , a 
maximum of sixty, of whom not more than twenty* 
eight were to be officials. The Governor-Geim^ 
was empowered to nominate five non-official ntow 
here Vho together with the twenty-eight 
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lueixibers formed a solid official bloc. Thus an 
official majority was retained at the centre. The 
other twenty-seven members were to be elected by 
a group system representing various classes and 
minorities such as land-holders, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Universities, Sikhs and Muslims. 

In the provincial Legislative Councils no offi- Provincial 
cial majority was maintained. The number of Councils, 
their members was enlarged to fifty in the major 
provinces and to thirty in minor ones. They were 
to be elected by groups of local bodies, land- 
holders, universities etc. Although there was no 
provision for official majority, a combination of 
official members and nominated non-official mem- 
W ters might have a small majority over the elected 
members. It was only in Bengal that the elected 
members had a clear majority. 

The Act conceded the MusliA demand for Separate 
‘‘separate electorates,^* that is, the elections to .. 

the seats reserved for the Muslims were to be made 
by Muslim voters only. No such concession was 
made to other minority communities. This mea- 
sure, besides being invidious, introduced the prin- 
ciple of communal representation which is anti- 
democratic. Its object was to widen the gulf bet- 
ween the Hindus and Muslims. 

Along with the size of the Councils their 
functions were also enlarged. The Act authorised of the 
them to discuss and pass resolutions on the Gov-"coji»^ 
ernment’s budget as also on all matters of public 
interest. The resolutions were to operate as re- 
commendations to the Executive Government. Any 
resolution might be disallowed by the Head of the 
,^venmient acting as the President of the Coun- 
ml without giving any reason. The net result was 
>i&at the Executive could be influenced, but it 
^uld not be controlled. 

The Moiiey-Minto Eeforms wjsre supplemented 
;.%.Tthe Secreta^ of State by appointing for. the 
twsi' lime an Indian member $p .the Vice]^.*S 
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Executive Council. This entry of an Indian into 
. u. citadel of the Government was no doubt a 

striking innovation. In Madras and Bombay the 
f|||gt members of the Executive Councils were increased 
from^ two to four and the practice was begun of 
ai>pointing Indians to those councils. Two Indians 
■were also appointed to the India Council which 
advises the Secretary of State. 

The Morley-Minto Beforms were never in- 
tended to set up a parliamentary system in India. 
Lord Morley himself admitted it. ‘^Besponsibility 
is the savour of popular Government and that 
savour the Indian Councils wholly lack.*’ It was 
in these words that the Montague-Chelmsford 
Beport of 1918 condemned the Indian Councils Act 
of 1909. Besides, class representation accentuates 
the distinction between the different classes and 
thus prevents* the fusion of their interests. It 
teaches .men to think as partisans and not as 
citizens. Lastly, indirect election and communal 
representation do not encourage a sense of res- 
1 onsibility to the people generally. The moderates, 
specially Gokhale, hailed these reforms as a fairly 
liberal measure. They, thought that it was an 
important step in the direction of making the 
Executive responsible to the legislature. But the 
Extremists regarded the reformed coimcils as no 
better than dignified debating clubs. 


Foreign Affaire— Anglo-Riissian Convention 
During the viceroyalty of Lord Minto the 
most notable diplomatic achievement was the 
Anglo-Russum Convention of 1907, which settled 7 
by peaceful means all outstanding disputes bet- 
ween Great Britain and Bussia with regard . to 
Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet. 

The Convention was designed in the first place 
to apply to Persian affairs. For a long time 
^ tish statesmen have been aneed that Great 
has special interest in the Persian Gulf and 
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would not allow any European Power to obtain Agreement 
territorial station there. Lord Curzon took vigorous between 
steps to prevent France and Russia from acquiring and 

coaling stations on the shores of the Persian Gulf. ** 

.To counteract similar attempts in future, Lord • 

Lansdowne, the British Foreign Secretary; made 
in 1903 a very important declaration to the effect 
that Great Britain would regard the establishment 
of a naval base or of a fortified post in the Persian 
Gulf, by any foreign Power as an unfriendly act 
and as a grave menace to British interests. This 
declaration was rendered necessary by the fact that 
Persia was then in a state of internal confusion, 
and northern Persia was tending to pass under 
Russian control. But about this time both Eng- 
land and Russia w'ere disturbed by Germany’s im- 
perialistic schemes in the East as manifested by 
the project of the Berlin-Bagdad Railway. So the 
two countries drew close together and arranged 
for a convention. By it both Great Britain and 
Russia agreed to respect the integrity and in- 
dependence of Persia and declared that northern 
Persia fell within Russian sphere of influence 
while south-eastern Persia was demarcated as Bri- 
tish sphere of influence. This convention averted 
a possible rupture between Russia and Great Bri- 
tain at a time when Persia in the throes of revolu- 
tion might have afforded opportunities for either 
side to intervene, had there been no previous 
understanding. 

The Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 was Anglo- 
also of importance in regard to Afghanistan. Russian^ 
Oreat Britain disclaimed any intention of altering coDventiem 
the political position there, while Russia definitely 
-acknowledged that Afghanistan lay outside her tan. “ ” ' 
sphere of influence and agreed to send no agents 
into that country. Great Britain and Russia wexe 
to have equal commercial privileges there. 

The third re^on to which the Anglo-Russian xibet 
Cfonv^tion applied was Tibet. Bjr it both the 
Powers agreM to respect the integrity of Tibet, 
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to abstain from interfering in its internal affairs^ 
to send no emissaries to Lbassa and to treat with, 
the Tibetan government only through the Chinese. 
Thus, Tibet was barred against the intrusion of 
any European Power. 

Ldrd Hardinge (1810^15):— Lord Afinto was: 
succeeded by Lord Hardinge. The new Viceroy^a 
term of office is memorable for the visit of their 
Majesties, the King-Emperor George V and his 
consort at the close of 1911. His Majesty imder 
the advice of responsible ministers made Wo im» 
portant announcements, mzm^ (a) reversal of the 
Partition of Bengal and (6) the transference of the 
capital from Calcutta to Delhi. The Bengali- 
speaking people were reunited and the Province of 
Bengal was raised to a Presidency with a Governor 
in Council. Bihar, Orissa, and Chota Nagpur 
were formed into one province and placed under a 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, while Assam was 
placed under a Chief Commissioner. To com- 
memorate the royal visit an annual imperial grant 
of 50 lakhs of rupees for primary education was 
announced. Morley had described the partition of 
Bengal as a settled fact. It was, however, 
unsettled and the unity of Bengal restored. This 
was clearly a victory for the Indian national move- 
ment. 

A bomb was Ihrown at the Viceroy on the 
occasion of his State entry to Delhi. The Vice* 
roy was wounded and one of his attendants killed. 
The criminal escaped. 

In 1914, broke out the Great European War. 
Indian troops were sent to almost every theatre of 
the war where they distinguished themselves by 
their conspicuous valour. The loyalty of the Indian 
princes and people was demonstrated by their 
contribution to the expenses of war in various 
ways. 

Lord Ctielmsfords— In 1916, Lord Chdmsford 
succeeded Lord Hardinge as the Yioeroy of Ind^ 
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There was acute distress everywhere on account xt^preanie 
of high price, and strikes and other disturbances measutok 
were frequent. To combat seditious crimes the 
Government in 1919 passed the limolatt Art Rowlatt AcA^ 
arming the Exe(*utive with special poweis to deport 
individuals, to control the Press and to set up spe- 
cial tribunals for the trial of political ofPenders 
without juries. These repressive measures were 
highly unpopular and there was agitation all over 
the country for their repeal. Serious riots broke 
out in several places, especially in the Punjab, Troubles m 
where the Government pioclaimcd iiiaitial law and the Funjah. 
adopted a policy of stein repiession. It culminated 
in the massacre of Jalhanwalla Bupli at Amritsar 
where General Dyer disgraced hmiself by firing 
upon an unarraecl mob which had assembled 
at a public meeting. About two thousand persons 
were wounded and killed by this senseless exhibi- 
tion of military strength. This brutal tragedy 
sent a thiill of horror and indignation throughout 
the country and is one of the immediate causes of 
the Non-co-operation Movemenf, (Kes j) 19S). 

Afghan War:— A fanatical party in Afghanis- 
tan murdered Amir Habibulla for maintaining 
neutrality in the Great War. On his death his 
young son, Amanulla Khan, became king. Incited 
by the Bolshevik agents of Russia as well as to 
please the war party, the new Amir invaded Bri- 
tish territory but was beaten back. In the treaty 
that followed the subsidy to Afghanistan was dis- 
continued and the Amir was given a free hand to 
regulate his foreign relations. 

The Government of India Act, 1919: — ^TheDedaia^ 
growing discontent of the people brought home to of BritiA 
the British Government the necessity ()f making 
some concessions to their roused political con- 
sciousness. This was all the more necessary in vie ^ 
of the great services rendered by the Indians to the 
cause of the Allied Powers in the Great War. 

Ifioreover, the Government wanted to rally the 
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moderate opinion as tlie recent repressive measures 
had driven many ‘moderates^ to the extremist 
camp. All these causes combined led Mr. E. S. 
Montague, the Secretary of State, to make a 
momentous declaration of British policy witk re- 
gard to India on August 20, 1917. He enunciated 
two main principles, vizw, ‘^the increasing associa- 
tion of Indians in every branch of the administra- 
tion” and secondly, ”the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions, with a view to the pro- 
gressive realisation of responsible government in 
India as an integral part of the British Empire.” 
Mr. Montague visited India and in consultation 
with Lord Chelmsford published a report known 
as the Montague-Chelmsford Report. Its main 
recommendations were as follows : (a) A begin- 
ning of responsible government should be made in 
the Provinces, the Provincial Legislative Councils 
should be enlarged, and they should have the 
largest possible independence from outside con- 
trol. (6) The Central Government should remain 
for the present responsible to the Secretary of 
State and Parliament. The Legislative Council 
at the centre should be enlarged and made more 
representative and should have greater opportun- 
ities for influencing the Government, (c) The 
devolution of powers from the centre should be 
extended and legalised. 


The substance of these recommendations was 
Government of India Act, 1919. 
^iubjects^ The Act divided the functions of Government into . 

Qentral subjects and Provincial subjects and there^ 
by took a signiflcant step in decentralising the 
authority of the Government. The. ^ntral sub- 
jects were — political and external affairs, defence,, 
railways, posts and telegraphs, customs and tariffs, 
income-tax, public debt and all-India services. ' 
The imporiant Provincial subjects *were— Locd 
Self-Government, education, sanitation and public 
health, public worlm and irrigation, famine x^ef, . 
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agpculture, maintenance of law and order and ad- 
ministration of justice. 

The Central Legislative Assembly was re- Central 
placed by a bi-cameral system consisting of a Legislature,. 
Council of -State and a Legislative Assembly. The bi-^meral 
former constituted the Upper Chamber consisting 
of not more than sixty members of whom thirty- 
four were to be elected. The Legislative Assembly 
formed the Lower Chamber and was to consist of 
145 members of whom 105 were to be elected. The 
powers of the two chambers were co-ordinate but 
money bills and grants were to be submitted to 
the lower house. The budget was made votable 
by the Central Legislature with certain specihc 
exceptions. The Viceroy was empowered to restore 
any grant rejected by the Legislature, provided 
that he should certify that such restoration is 
necessary for the safety, tranquillity and interests 
of India. 

The Provincial Government was thoroughly , . 

remodelled. The Executive was divided into two pro^hicml**. 
halves— -the Reserved Department and the Trans- Government! 
f erred Department. The ^^Eeserved subjects’' 
were to be administered by the Governor with his 
Executive Council with no responsibility to the 
Legislature, the Governor being responsible only 
to the Central Government and Parliament. The 
‘‘Transferred subjects” were placed in charge of 
the Governor acting with the IMttnisters selected by 
him from amongst the elected members of the Pro- 
^vincial legislature. Thus while the members of ^Reserved’ 
the Executive Council, who managed the “Reserv-and ‘trana- 
ed subjects” were hot responsible to the legisla- 
ture, flie Ministers in the Provinces were respon- 
sible to it. This dual government in the Provin- 
cial Executive is known as Dyarchy . The Minis- 
ters had to serve two masters, the Governor and 
the Legislative Council. The Provinces were to 
have, unicameral legislatures called Legislative, 

, Cbuncils which were to have a cle^r majority of 
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elected members. ^^Communal electorates” first, 
set up in the case of /Muslims in 1909 was extended' 
to i^ner groups like tbe Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians and Indian Christians. The provincial 
budget has in the main been made votable by the 
Legislative Council which could cut down or refuse 
any demand in respect of Transferred subjects. But 
if the demand related to Beserved subjects, and 
was rejected by the Council, the Governor could 
restore it by certifying the expenditure as essen- 
tial for the discharge of his responsibility. 

There is no doubt that the Government of 
India Act of 1919 was an important instalment of 
constitutional reform. It was more substantial 
and comprehensive than any attempted before. It 
introduced direct ele&tion, widened the franchise 
and at points ^ ^crossed the line between legislative 
and executive authority.” For the first time 
Indian Ministers were appointed to take charge of 
certain departments of Provincial administration, 
not as official nominees but as the leaders of the 
elected majorities in their legislatures and respon- 
sible to them alone. This was responsible govern- 
ment although to a very limited extent. All these 
were no doubt significant concessions. Besides, 
the Act afforded valuable opportunity to the peo- 
ple for training in politics and in the art of gov- 
ernment. But despite these commendable fea- 
tures the Act was defective in many respects. ^ Ac 
Dr. A. B. Keith remarks ”the executive rexnained 
wholly free from direct authority of the legisla- 
ture.” The Dyarchy or the double executive 
betrays a lack of confidence in the capacity 
Indians to manage their own affairs and that waf 
why only such subjects were transferred to theii 
care as were politically unimportant. ^ The^ systen 
did not make for efficiency of administration. B 

f ^ave ministers responsibility without power ismd ^ 
egislatures power without responsibility. B^idea 
subjects vitally related to one ,«aotheri vwiw 
divided into ^reserved’ and 
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Sir K. y. Beddy, ex-Minister of Madras^ very 
jpertinently observed, was Minister for Develop- 
ment without the Forests. I was the Minister for 
Agriculture minus Irrigation.” Development of 
4tgriculture 4s impossible without irrigation, but 
the latter being a ‘reserved’ subject the Minister 
had no control over it. The ‘Moderates’ accepted 
the reforms as they regarded them as important 
ateps in the direction of self-government. The 
nationalist party, however, rejected them as being 
“inadequate, unsatisfactory' and disappointing.’* 

It was on the issue of the Montford Beforms of 
that the Moderates’ and the ‘Extremists’ parted Montfoid ' 
company for ever. The ‘Moderates’ held a sepa- KefomiB oa 
rate conference in Bombay in 1918 under the 
Presidentship of Surehdranath and constituted 
themselves as a separate body known as the 
Indian National lAheral Federation. 

Lord Reading (1921-26) S — ^Before he succeeded His diffi- 
Lord Chelmsford as the Viceroy of India,. Lord cultics. 
Beadinf^ was the Lord Chief Justice of England. 

His period of viceroyalty was a very trying time 
for British statesmanship. Mahatma Gandhi had ^ 

launched the Non-co-operation Movement and the Non-Co-oper 
whole country was seething with discontent. The ation 
visit of the Prince of Wales was boycotted. On Movement, 
evasions the people were swept off their feet and 
several untoward incidents followed like the 
C^uri Chaura massacre in the IT. F., and serious 
riots in Madras and Bombay, Shocked at these 
unfortunate happenings Gandhiji suspended the 
mass movement. He was, however, sentenced to ^ 

mX' years’ imprisonment. Communal' differences 
/H^ed to the difficulties of the situation. In 
v^alabar: the Moplas, a sect of Muslim fanatics 

* <Arab descent, committed fearful atrocities on the 
ndusv. Similar outbreaks took place^ in the 
: EV, the Punjab, of which the most serious was 

^ W Qandkni and by his. ptiWiir 

Beading 
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unpoptilar. He further added to his unpopularity 
by increasing the salt tax despite the opposition ofli 
the Legislatiye Assembly. He had, howeyer," 
soine salutary measures to his ci'edit. He repealed 
the Bowlatt Acts and , al^plished the duties on 
textiles manufactured in'T ^dlyi} mills. The King’s 
Oommusions were throwi^^phh 'to the Indians and 
a few 'seats were reseryed'for them in the military 
college at Sandhurst. Steps were taken to create 
a ^yal Indian Navy. 


jteid Irwin. The yioero^alty of Lord Irwin who succeeded 
Lord Heading in 1926 was a time of storm and 
stress. A detailed account of India’s struggle 
for independence is giyen in the next chapter. 


SUmJEMEISTARY NOTE 

India as affaoted by the First World VlTar 


. Indb’i con* 
’^tribution to 
^wur eSoit. 


It is a remarkable fact that India in the course 
of her struggle for freedom neyer sought to create 
an opportunity out of England’s extremity. When 
England became inyolved in the meshes of the 
First .World War there was nothing like yigorous 
anti-British agitation. On the contrary, the Bri> 
tish Goyemment receiyed remarkable oo-operationi. 
from Indian leaders in the prosecution of we war.^ 
From the outset bdia made an impressiye con- 
tribution in men, money and munitions to the war- 
effort of the allied powers.^ Lord Hardinge:'- 
equipped a splendid ibpeditionary - jproe at . 
6^,000 troops to be sent to France Fgypt.:. 
Besides this, Indian 'soldiers fought iB,'!Pales|pe'.. 
and Mesopotamia and eyerywhere th^ coyer^ 
themselyes, nith glory. It was the b»ye ediuv!!!ii^. 
India, w£o stemmed the tide of the .Ckrman i#^ 
yance at a critioal moment during the eady.Jwiy , 
of ..the waf-, and thereby sayed Pans . 

■ seemed imminent. As regards. oon<ariibtrtinfc|^.^' 
the Central Legidature yoteda 
iee; j^t to |he BwJash jW-i-w 
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Princes and wealthy Indians made generous gifts 
to the Government and war funds^ 

In view of the substantial help rendered by 
Indians during the war the British Government 
felt morally bound something to satisfy their 
political aspirations; 'i Jiccordingly Mr. B. S. Effect of tlis 
Montague, the Secrehii^ of State^ made in 1917 
his historic announceinent of British policy in re-^^j^l 
gard to India. He detlared that India was to have 
eelf-governiiient in progressive stages. This de- 
claration was followed by important constitutional 
changes embodied in the Government of India Act intematioiud • 
of 1919 (see p. 187—89). Secondly, the war exalted status ol , 
i^India’s status in the eyes of the world by giving India waa m 
her a place in the councils of the Empire. Two 
Indian representatives, Sir S. P. Sinha of Bengal 
and Maharaja of Bikanir, took part in the Imperial 
War C9nference in London in 1917 and afterwards 
in the international Peace Conference. 

Thirdly, the war intensified the Indian na- 
tional movement which soon developed into the 
If on-co-operation Movement under the guidance of 
Mahatma Gandhi. It also created irritation impetus to 
among the Muslims who started the Ehilafat national 
Movement as a protest against the British Govern- movement, 
mentis post-war policy towards the defeated Tur- 
kish Empire. (See below.) 

The war also produced an important change 
in fhe fiscal policy df the Government. The 
exigencies of war finance compelled the Govern- 
ment tb in^ease the import duties on cotton goods 
without e3&a.ncing the countervailing duty on the 
' j^roduet oJf Indian mills. This removed a long- ^ “ * 
fftft^ing grievance of the Indians. A Parlia- 
. Committee of 1919 recommended fiscal 

aulfo^acim j for In^a and this resulted in the estab- 
: Usiiadient^ an Indian Tflriff Boards This Board 
> the ;^olicy of ' protection and imposed Pdi^ et 

duties on a number of British impch?^. 
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CHAPTEE VI 

National Struggle Sinoe 1907 

For nine ^ears after the Surat split the Con- 
(fress was dominated by the Moderates. The Bri- 
nsh Government took advantage of the dissen- 
sions in the ranks of the Congress to widen the 
gulf between the parties and to drive a wedge oet- • 
ween the Hindus and Muslims. The Morley-Minto 
Reforms were meant to rally the Moderates and to 
canalise the fast-flowing currents of Indian na- 
tion^sm. They also mark a decisive stage in the 
British policy of using Indians against Indians. 
By conceding separate electorates to the Muslims 
these reforms strongly entrenched communalism 
and hit the national movement below the belt. 
Another sympathetic gesture to the Moderates was 
the reversal of the Partition of Bengal, a royal 
boon announced at the Ihirbur held at Delhi on the 
occasion of the visit of their Majesties King 
George V and Queen Mary. (See p. 186). 

It was, however, not long before the people 
saw through the imperialistic game. They found 
the Reforms of 1909 unsatisfactory in their actual 
working. They had asked for bread and were 
given only stones. They found that the enlarged 
Legislative Councils only veiled autocracy behind 
an artificial majority. The substance of power 
was retained by the irresponsible executive while 
the form was conceded to the legislature. They 
realised the danger inherent in the separate elec- 
torates granted to the Muslims. Hence they be- 
came more and more estranged from the Oovom? 
ment. 

About this time several new factors wero alt 
work to stir up national feeling and to oonsolid^^ 
the national movement, ^e attitude of the Hn^' 
.Govenunont of South Africa to the Indmn 
dents there, provoked the deepest indignudioii 
Lidia. It shocked Hindus and Muslii^i 
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IM. E. Gandlii took up the cause of tke Indians GumA! k 
^d adopted the policy of passive resistance to the SouHl 
^ discriminating laws passed against them. So Africa, 
^strong was the feeling aroused in India that even 
Jjord Hardinge, the then Viceroy, showed his 
sympathy for the passive resistance movement and 
•condemned the Immigration Laws of South Africa 
«as unjust and invidous. Events in South Africa con- 
vinced both Hindus and Muslims of the necessity 
of marking common cause against British imperial- 
ism. About this time a new generation of educated 
Muslims came to the front and secured control of 
i;he Muslim League. Their political outlook was 
broad and nationalist. Certain foreign factors 
ohanged their attitude towards the Congress and 
brought them close to it. They were greatly con- 
oerned over the fate of Turkey whose Sultan was 
the spiritual head of Islam. Turkey was threatened The Mudh 
with dissolution by the revolt of her subject na- League 
tionalities who were being backed by Russian help develops^ a 
:and British diplomacy. The Indian Muslims 
very un^sy over TurKey’s plight and sent a medi- 
oal mission to Turkey under Dr. Ansari. Eng- 
land’s unsympathetic attitude towards their spiri- 
tual head annoyed them and undermined their 
doyalty to the British Government. The Muslim 
League led by nationalist leaders like Maulana 
Muhammad Ali, Maulana Abul Ealam Azad and 
x)thers declared at its annual session at Lucknow 
(1913) that henceforth the attainment of self- 
-government woidd be its creed. This new move 
.prepared the ground for co-operation with the Con- 
fess. At this time Mr. M. A. Jinnah took an 
important step towards Hindu-Muslim unity^ by 
persuading the Muslim League to hold its sessions 
simultaneously with those of the Congress at the 
-game place. In 1916 both the Congress and the 
JLeague held their session at Lucknow and bridged 
SiAie gulf between the two communities. A joint 
.SNdlhame of reforms was adopted by the Congress 
the League^ and both the bo^es came to, 
as to the methods of faction 
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Councils and the distribution of seats. This is; 
known as the Luchnow Pact of 1916 and its most 
important feature was that the Con^>*ress agreed to* 
separate electorates for the Muslims, and the Lea- 
gue accepted the Congress creed of Swaraj and 
agreed to press the joint scheme on the /Govern- 
ment as a united national demand. The Hindu- 
Muslim rai)i)rochement as effected by the Luck- 
now Pact was a significant development of Indian 
I)o]itics. It gave a bad hea^lacdie to the Govern- 
ment. The rising tide of nationalism which carried 
the Hindu and Muslim leaders into the same camp 
was viewed with anxiety by the die-hard bureau- 
cracy. But it should bo noted that the Pact 
involved a surrender of the Congress principles. It 
accepted the British policy of dividing the twro 
communities without giving much thought for 
fill ure consequences. 


About this time the Moderates and Extremists- 
Borne Rule coniposed their differences and two associations 
were founded for intensifying the national move- 
Besaiit and'^ nieiit. Tliese were the two Home Eule Leagues 
Tilak. founded in 1916, one by Mrs. Annie Besant and 

the other by Tilak at Poona. They jointly carried 
on an intensive jnopaganda in favour of the Luck- 
now Pact. The British (iovornment now;^ in the 
throes of war efforts, realised the necessity of u 
new^ handling of tlie situation. Mr. E. S. Montague 
was outspoken in his criticism of the Indian gov- 
eminent and declared that it ‘^is too wooden, 
too iron, too inelastic, too anti-diluvian to be of 
any use for the modern purposes we have in view.’’ 
When he became Secretary of State for India he 
announced a change of policy in his famous 
. declaration of Aug. 20, 1917. Next came the 
Montague-Chelmsford Eeport followed by the Gov- 
ernment of India Act of 1919. (See p.- 188.) The- 
same year Mahatma Gandhi joined the national 
movement and gave it a new turn. " 
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Section I 

NEW PHASE OF INDIA’S STRUGGLE 
Advent of Gandhiji 

The year 1919 was an important landmark in 
the history of India’s struggle for freedom. It 
saw the entiy of Mohandas Karamohand Gandlii 
into the arena of Indian politics. With him came 
new technique and new orientation of spirit. He 
had already made a name by his successful agita- 
tion against the discriminating legislation passed 
against the Indians by the jGrovernmeiit of General 
Smuts in South Africa, Ho had also tried his 
peculiar technique of action to relieve the distress 
.of the peasantry of Champaran in Bihar and of 
Kheda in Gujrat. He was just the leader which 
the country needed when tlio Government was 
arming itself with extraordinary powers to check 
the rising tide of Indian nationalism. Behind the 
facade of Montford Ileforms the Government 
•entrenched itself bv a series of repressive legisla- 
tion embodied in the llowlatt Act of 1919. It 
empowered the execjutive to deport individuals, to 
set up special tribunals, to control the press and to 
adopt other repressive measures. Gandhiji ap- 
j)ealed to the Viceroy to withhoJ*! Iiis consent to Gandhi 
those obnoxious measures. When his appeal »\as«tarte 
ignored he came to the fore and started the passive 
resistance movement as a challenge to the Govern- movement 
ment. The people wore called upoji to disobey the against ' 
new law by non-violent methods. This was a the Bowlatt ' 
revolutionary departure from Iho noisy politics of ^ 
fptile protests and ineffective condemnations. 
was the politics of action, not of talk” 

Gandhiji’s call to ^^Satyagralia*^ met with a 
tremendous response. . It led to mass demonstra- 
tions, not always peaceful, and to strikes and riots 
in many parts of the country. The Punjab was 
soon aflame and there were disturbances in Delhi, 

•Ourjanwala and Amritsar. The Government 
jretaliated.by firing and killing. Matters came to a 
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crisis in tlie massacre of Jalianwalla Bagb whereeu 
■ n ggiMTTT at people assembled in a prohibited meeting* 

^.iiiKanwaHa were ruthlessly fired upon by the troops under 
General Dyer (13th April, 1919). This was the- 
worst example of governmental barbarity. About 
400 persons were kuled and more than one thousand 
wounded and left uncared for on the spot. It 
was as a protest against this gruesome incident 
that Poet Pabindranath Tagore flung to the face* 
of the ^ Government his title of knighthood.. 
Gandhiji’s call to Satyagraha was sealed and 
sanctioned by the blood that was shed at Jalian-^ 
walla Bagh. 

About this time there were stirrings among' 
the Muslims also. Turkey had joined Germany 
and fought against; England and her allies. She* 
was defeated and compelled to submit to very 
harsh terms. Her empire was dismembered. 
The humiliations thus inflicted on the Sultan who> 
was the spiritual head (Ealiph) of the Islamic 
world, shocked the religious sentiment of the^ 
Indian Muslims. They resented the anti-Islamic 
attitude of England and started the Ehilafat 
movement under the leadership of the Ali brothers- 
(Maulana Shaukat Ali and Muhammad Ali) 
Gandhi ji also joined the movement and so for a 
time the Hindus and Muslims were united 
together in a common struggle for their political 
regeneration. Industrial workers also became* 
restless and there were no less than 200 strikes in 
the first six months of 1920. 

Non-co-operation Movements — ^T^en Gandhijr 
joined the Indian politics he had faith in the pro- 
fessed goodwill of the British Government. But 
the Bowlatt Act and the Jalianwalla Bagh inci- 
dent shattered that faith. Henceforth he would 
have nothing to do with what he called the 
'Satanic Government.’ In alliance with the 
EhHafat leaders he started the Non-eo-operatioxii 
llbvement in order to bring the British adminisira^ 
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iion to a standstill. Its programme, among other 
items, included the renunciation of all Government 
titles, the boycott of legislatures, law courts and 
Government schools and colleges. This policy 
was adopted by a session of the Congress held at 
Nagpur in 1920. The nation enthusiastically res- 
ponded to the call of Gandhiji. Lawyers suspended 
their practice, the students in large numbers left 
schools and colleges and bonfires were made of 
English cloths. The Government of Lord Beading 
took severe measures to stop the movement but 
thousands of people instead of being cowed, 
courted imprisonment. Under Gandhiji's inspira- 
tion the jail lost its terror and became a place of 
pilgrimage for the fighters of freedom. Thus 
began the epic struggle for freedom of a disarmed 
people against the entrenched might of British 
imperialism. 

Gandhiji had roused the people and had 
enjoined strict non-violence on them. But the 
masses had not yet been trained to his peculiar 
technique. Hence in the train of his movement 
there followed incidents which perturbed him. At 
Chauri Ghaura in the Gorakhpur district an 
infuriated mob set fire to police buildings and 22 
policemen including an inspector were burnt to 
death. Gandhiji was shocked and he called off the 
civil disobedience movement in 1922. He was, 
however, thrown into prison by Lord Beading. 

The suspension of the mass civil disobedience 
movement led a section of Congressmen to organise 
a new party known as the Swaraj Party. Its leader 
was Desbandhu Chittaranjan Das of Bengal and 
Pandit Matilal Nehru. This party decided on re- 
entering the councils with the avowed object of 
offering systematic obstruction to the Govern- 
ment so as 4o make the constitution of 1919 
unworkable. The Swarajists obtained ^ notable 
successes in Bengal and the Central Provinces and 
did much to discreet the Dyarchy. They kept 
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alive the spirit of opposition at a time when there 
was lull in Ganclhiji’s poliiical acitivity. 

When Lo^ Irwin succeed ed Lord Beading as 
the Viceroy of India in 1926 he found the political 
situation drifting from bad to worse. The people 
had found out the hollowness of the Mont ford re- 
forms and were in a sullen mood. There were 
signs of unrest among workmen owing tc? the 
spread of communistic ideas. The Biitish author- 
ities realised the nec*essity of reviewing the whole 
situation and appointed a Statutory (Jominission in 

1927 under the cli airmanship of Sir John Simon to 
report on the working of the reforms of 1919. 
Hiere w^as no Indian meml)er in it and so this “all 
white” commission was boycotted by almost all 
tbe political parties in India. The Congress in its 
session at Madius in 1927 proclaimed that indepen- 
dence was the goal of India. An all-parties con- 
ference mot at l)elhi in 1928 to draft a new cons- 
titution, and their joint labours prodiiced wbai 
came to be known as the NTeliru Rei)ort after the 
name of Pandit Matilal Nehru. This report de- 
manded “Dominion Status” for India. The Mus- 
lim League looked askance at this report and Mr. 
Jinnah parted company with the Congress. When 
the Congress held its annual session at (Calcutta in 

1928 there ensued a bitter controversy over the 
Nehru llejiort. Subhas Chandra Bose and Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehru brushed aside the idea of 
accepting Dominion Status and demanded com- 
plete independence. But under the moderating in- 
fluence of Gandhiji the Congress agreed to accept 
the Dominion Status if it was granted before the 
end of 1929. It at the same time issued an ultima- 
tum to the Government declaring that in case the 
'Dominion Status was not granted within the date 
so fixed it would organise a campaign of non- 
violent non-co-operation and a nontax campaign. 
Perceiving the trend of events Lord Irwin 
announced in 1929 that the attainment of Dominion 
Status was “the natural issue of India’s constitu- 
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tional progress.’’ He also declared that after the 
publication of the report of the Simon Commission 
a Bound Table Conference would be held in Ijou- 
don to draw up a new constitution for India. But 
the healing effect of this announciement was lost 
as the result of some comments made upon it in 
England. Congress became sceptic about Bri- 
tain’s intentions and so in ihe Jjahorc Session of « , . 

the Congress in 1929 under ihe presidentship of 
Jawahar Lai Nehru it was definitely declared that declared to 
the attainment of complete iiidepeiuhmce was thebe the ob- 
objective which the Congress wanted to secure. It jectiycof 
was also decided to boycott the Bound Table (‘on- 
ference envisaged in the Viceroy’s proclamation. 

Civil Disobedience 

Next year (Ajn'il 0, 1930) (jandlnji began liLs 
campaign of civil disobedience. He set out on bis Gandhi’s 
historic march to Dandi with seventy-oiglil cliosen 
followers to break the laws regarding the prodne- *^*‘°** 
tion of salt. This was a signal for a nai ion-wide 
mass movement. !\)r the first time in Ihe liivsrorv 
of the country women were mobilised tor national 
struggle and they marcbed sboulder 1o shounler 
with men-folk. The repercmssion of the move- 
ment thus started took various shapes such as 
strikes, boycott of British goods and the like. Tn 
the North-West Frontier the Pathans also adopted 
the policy of non-co-operation under the leadership 
of Abdul Gafur Khan. The Government look 
stringent measures to put down the movement. 

Gandhiji and about 60,000 persons were tbrowu 
into jails while the people outside wore mercilessly 
beaten and fired upon. 

It was when India was thus seething with 
discontent that the Bound Table Conference beld Conference, 
its first session in London in Nov. 1930. No re- 
presentative of the Congress attended it. The Bri- 
tish Prime Minister, however, pleaded for the 
SDodwill of all sections of Iiidian people and 
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announced that he would strive to secure such an 
amount of agreement as would enable^ the new , 
constitution to be passed through British ParUa-' 
ment. Thereupon Gandhiji was unconditionally 
released and Lord Irwin came to an agreement with 
him known as the Gandhi-Irwin Pact (1931). By it 
the Congress agreed to call off the Civil Disobedi-^ 
ence movement and to join the Bound Table Con- 
ference while the Government in its turn withdrew 
the repressive ordinances and released the poli- 
tical prisoners. Gandhiji then attended the second 
session of the Bound Table Conference as the sole 
representative of the Congress. With regard to the 
communal question he tried to accommodate the 
Muslims as far as possible but the intransigence 
of the Muslim members backed by the machination 
of the British Tories prevented an agreed settle- 
ment of the communal problem. Mahatma Gandhi 
returned to India empty-handed. He sought an 
interview with the Viceroy, Lord WillinglkHlf 
(1931 — 36) but his request was turned down. 
Thereupon the Congress decided to renew civil 
disobedience. The Government replied to this 
challenge by repressive measures of unexampled 
severity. Gandhiji was imprisoned and the Con- 
gress declared a proscribed organisation. The 
movement was sought to be nipped in the bud by 
the wholesale arrest of the Congressmen, by shoot- 
ing and lathi-charges, collective fines on villaj^ers 
and seizure of their lands and property. A verita- 
ble reign of terror began. Matters were com- 
plicated by the British Prime Minister, Mr. 
Macdonald, who made his ‘‘communal award*’ in 
1932. It accentuated the minority problem by 
giving representation to the so-called “Depressed 
Classes” with the object of creating divisions in 
the Hindu community. Gandhiji who was in prison 
undertook a “fast unto death” as a protest agams’L’ 
.the provision of a separate electorate for Ihe 
scheduled caste Hindus. But a timely compromise 
made by Dr. Ambedkar, the leader of the Depressed 
I ' Glasses, saved the situation from growing worse- 
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-Its outcome was the Poona Pact by which the num- Poona pacu. 
her of seats reserved for the ^^iDepressed Classes” 
was nearly doubled. These seats were to be filled 
up by a joint electorate out of the panel of names 
selected by the Depressed Classes. This arran;^e- 
ment hit hard the caste Hindus although it main- 
tained the integrity of the Hindu communiry. 

Oandhiji broke his fast and nationalist India 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

The severe measures adopted by Lord 
Willingdon made the continuance of civil obedience , 
difilcult, and by the middle of 1934 the movement movement, 
subsided for a time. Meanwhile Parliament passed 
s the Government of India Act of 1935 providing for 
an all-India federation and provincial autononiv. 

(For details see below.) The scheme of federa- 
tion never materialised owing to the opposi- 
tion of the Congress and the Indian Princes. 

But Provincial Autonomy came into operation from 
April 1937. On the assurance of the provincial 
Governors that they would not ordinarily interfere The Congcesa 
with the work of the Ministers, the Congress 
decided to work the provincial part of the new 
constitution. In the elections that took place in 
1937 the Congress swept the polls in the general 
constituencies. The Muslim League fared badly 
even in provinces predominantly Muslim. Con- 
gress Ministries were formed in seven out of the 
eleven provinces and coalition ministries were 
formed in Sind and Assam. It was only in Bengal 
and the Punjab that the League predominated. 

The result of the elections widened the rift 
between the Congress and the League. The 

S henomenal success of the Congress alarmed CongresB 
[r. ^ Jinnah. He expected that Congress-League and Leaguck. 
obalition ministries would be formed in all the pro- 
^incea. But the Congress refused to foim coali- 
tions unless the Leame ceased to function as a 
separate group, in other words unless the League 
merged iteetf in the Congress Party. To this pro- 
posal of the Congress the League refused to agree. 
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Mr. Jinnah openly declared, “Muslims can expect' 
neither justice nor fairplay under Congress Gov- 
ernment.'^ The majority of Muslims accepted 
this view and began to rally round the League. 
Mr. Jinnah “suddenly acquired a new personal 
authority" and became the undisputed leader of his 
community. He now started a campaign of 
vilification against the Congress Ministries. He 
began to complain of the unfair treatment of the 
Muslims. in the Congress provinces and lo circulate 
stories of “atrocities," never substantiated, 
against the Congress governments. Impartial 
observers and high European officials have testified 
to the justice and efficiency of the Congress Gov- 
ernments. Mr. Jinnah, however, went on with 
his fulminations. 

About this time there was a split in the Con- 
gress camp. The Eightists led by Ilajaji and 
Vallabhbhai Patel were devoted followers of 
Gandhiji. They counselled patience and were not 
as yet prepared to organise the forces of national 
life for the overthrow of the British imperialism. 
The Leftists were led by Subhas Chandra Bose. 
He stood for a bold policy and thought that the 
time was ripe for an all-out national resistance 
against foreign rule. The two parties came to 
grips on the occasion of the election of the Con- 
gress President for the Tripuri Session of 1939. 
Subhas Chandra sought re-election for President- 
ship hut was opposed by the Eightists who at 
Gandhiji's instance set up Dr. Pattabhi as a rival 
candidate. Bose won the election but was forced 
out of office by the Eight-wingers .who prevented 
him from securing a favourable Working Com- 
mittee. Subhas Chandra then fonned a new group 
known as the Forward Bloc. This split discredited 
the ‘‘Old Guard" of the Congress. It was tragic 
that Bose who had succeeded in winning the con- 
.fidence of his countrymen failed to win the con- 
fidence of “India's greatest man." 

The Congress Ministries did good work in the 
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provinces but were not destined to function long. 

When the Second World War broke out in 1939 
and England declared war against Nazi Germany, 

India was dragged into belligerency even without 
the formality of* consulting the wishes of the 
Congress. With great chagrin the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress protested against this atti- 
tude and asked the British Government to declare „ . 
clearly its war aims in regard to democracy in s ^ of SnRress 
far as India was concerned. A few days after, tlie Minlsiries. 
Congress demanded that “India be declared an in- 
dependent nation and present application should bo 
given to this status to the largest possible extent.” 

The British Government was neither explicit in its 
declaration of its war aims nor agreeable to the 
demand of the Congress. Thereupon the Congress 
Ministries in the provinces resigned in Nov. 1939. 

The Muslim League was jubilant. Mr. Jiiniah 
heaved a sigh of relief and asked the Muslim Lea- 
gue to observe a ‘“day of deliverance.’’ The 
resignation of the Congress Ministries was, per- 
haps, a serious tactical blunder. Throughout ihe 
war the Congress was out of power and the Bri- 
tish Government had no alternative but to woo the 
Muslim League. Mr. Jinnah took full advantage 
of the situation. 

The rapid success of Germany and the fall of 
Erance in the summer of 1940 caused perturbations 
in India. Gandhi ji issued appeals to the people* to ^vorld War- 
remain quiet declaring “we do not seek our in- 
dependence out of Britain’s ruin.” The Congress 
though out of office, offered to co-operate with the 
war efforts of the allies if a provisional National 
Government was set up at least at tbe^ centre. But 
, the British Government would not yield.. On the 
contrary the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, in a state- 
" ment published on the 8th August, 1940, made it 
clear that the British Government” could not con- 
template the transfer of their present responsibili- 
ties for the^ peace and welfare of India to any sys- Lin- 
" tern of government whose authority was denied by lithgow's 
large and powerful elements in India’s national offer. 
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^^Angost At the same time he held out the prospect 

offer” of of a representative constituent assembly after the 
*5^ war was over. This statement is known as the 
‘‘August ojffer.” It aggravated the communal 
tension. Henceforth the communal problem be- 
came an insuperable barrier to India’s progress. 

The Congress rejected the offer and as a protest 
Gandhiji started the campaign of individual civil 
disobedience. 

The capital which the British Government 
was making of the communal disharmony en- 
couraged Mr. Jinnah. He began to ignore all 
other Muslim organisations like the Jamiat-ul- 
ulema and Ahrar and demanded that the Muslim 
League should be recognised as the only authorita- 
tive organisation of the Mussalmans in India. He 
declared that in India democracy based on majority 
rule would not be workable. To cap the climax 
he declared at the Lahore session of the Muslim 
'Jinnah’s League (March, 1940) that the Muslims were not a 

two-nation ^'minority” but a separate nation and that they 

theory. must have their separate homeland with a separate 

state, that is, Pakistan. The two-nation theory 
thus propounded dashed to the ground all hopes of 
Hindu-Moslem unity. His ceaseless cry for Pakis- 
tan produced a peculiar psychosis among his fol- 
lowers and they were taught to believe tnat in an 
independent India the Muslims would be in the 
I minority and so would lose the preference which 
they now enjoyed under the British rule. Hence 
^‘the partition of India is the only solution” 
declared Mr. Jinnah. To Mahatma Gandhi on the 
other hand, the communal question was not an 
^unbridgeable gulf” between the Congress and the • 
Muslim League. “It was a domestic problem 
which would disappear if the British withdrew, 
from India.” 

Menace of Japanese Invasion 

Meanwhile the international situation had bd«;. 
come extremely smriousf Japan had declared wag 

m 
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against England and had obtained resounding Effect o! 
victories. Japanese soldiers had captured Singa- Japanese 
pur and Bangoon and were about to knock at the 
eastern defences of India. A united war front 
against the Japanese menace was urgently needed, 
but it was a difficult task in view of the communal 
discord and Indian distrust of British sincerity. 

That disturst was recently intensified by Mr. 
Ohurchill^s declaration that the Atlantic Charter 
was not applicable to India. Bealising the 
seriousness of the situation the British Govern- The Grippe 
ment sent Sir Stafford Cripps to India to resolve Mission, 
the Indian deadlock and to rally all the forces of 
Indian life against the Japanese menace. Oh arriv- 
ing at Delhi in March 19142, Sir Stafford Cripps 
opened negotiations with the representatives of 
various Indian parties and put forward bis pro- 
posals in a Draft Declaration. It provided that 
India was to have Dominion Status and a constitu- 
tion-making body after the end of the war. In 
the meantime the British Government was to 
xetain control of the defence of India ^^as part of 
their world war effort’^^ with^ the co-operation of 
the Indian peoples. Cripps virtually repeated the 
August offer of 1940. His proposals were rejected 
by every single party or group, and Mahatma 
Gandhi characterised the pledge about the future 
settlement of the constitution as post-dated 
<sheque on a bank that was obviously failing.’’ 

The negotiations broke down and Sir Stafford left 
India. 


The Angiut Movement, 1942 

The failure of the Cripps Mission produced a 
feeling of figistration in the minds of the Indian 
people at a time when they were alarmed and 
excited at the rapid approach of the Japanese army 
at their gates. The Congress leaders felt that only 
people^s war” could %vert the Japanese menace, 
and in order to mobilise the full resources of ihe 
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people a complete transfer of power to Indian 
hands was necessary. Accordinf^ly the Congress 
Working Committee met at Wardha in July 1942 
and published a resolution asking the British (&ov- 
ernment to withdraw from India. This ‘‘Quit 
India” resolution was endorsed by the All-India 
Congress Committee which met at Bombay on 8th 
August, 1942. It also declared that should the- 
British Governuieni refuse 1o withdraw, a mass 
struggle on an all-India scale would be started un- 
der (iandhiji\s leadership. The British Govern- 
ment replied to this challenge by immediately 
arresting Gandhi and the members of (^Dugress 
Working Committee (9th Aug., 1942). All other 
CJongress Committees were banned. The sudden- 
removal of all the iwominent leaders produced a 
terrible explosion of popular feelings. There were 
mass upheavals and disorders in almost every part 
of the country and these took a serious turn at 
Midnapur and the eastern districts of the United 
I*rovinces. Crowds gathered in cities and rural 
areas and attacked what seemed to them the 
s,>inbol8 of British power such as police stations, 
posi-oflices, railways etc. The unarmed and leader- 
less mobs faced police and military firing on 
no less than 538 o(?casions. The Government put 
down the disturbances with exccpiional ferocity. 
Gaiidhiji at the age of 78 undertook a fast for 
three weeks as a protest against Government 
atrocities. There was great anxiety felt all over 
the (jouutry. The Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, 
refused to listen to the widespread demand for 
Gaudhiji^s unconditional release and so the three 
Indian members of the Viceregal Executive Coun- 
cil resigned. 

Besides internal disturbances the* British Gov- 
ernment had to face a serious external danger. 
While the August ^Movement was dying out, the 
battle of Indian freedom was going on in a 
different quarter and under different leadership. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, a most galla.nt fighter for- 
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India’s freedom, disappeared from liis ^ Calcutta Subhaa 
house where he was interned and made his way to Chandra 
Germany (1941). Thence he went to Japan and^y^,**® 
finally reached Singapur. At the time of the 
Japanese conquest of Malay a large number of 
Indian soldiers in the British army had fallen into 
the hands of the Japanese. They were released 
and Netaji, as Mr. Bose was henceforth called, 
organised them into Indian National Army (Azad 
Hind Fauj). He also set up the Azad Hind Gov- 
ernment (Govt, of Free India) at Singapur in 
1943. Netaji’s army marched up to the frontiers 
of India and even penetrated into the Indian terri- 
tory. Eventually the army was compelled to sur- Significance ^ 
render to the British for want of provisions. I.NA., 
Netaji’s daring move gave a very bad head-ache to 
the British Government and i« much more signi- 
ficant than is usually recognised. The ease with 
which Indian soldiers, whose loyalty till now was 
unquestioned, transferred their allegiance to a 
national leader, must have convinced thoughtful 
Britishers that the Indian army was no longer a 
dependable prop of British imperialism. 

The Wavell plan: — In 1943 Lord Wavell suc- 
ceeded Linlithgow as Viceroy. He had a very 
difficult situation to deal with. Bengal was in the 
grip of an appalling famine while the eastern 
frontier of India was black with clouds. The com- 
munal question had brought about a stalemate in 
the government. Lord Wavell released Gandhiji 
in 194A: and tried to resolve the deadlock by stres- 
sing the fundamental unity of India. ^‘You can- 
not alter Geograpl^y^’ said. But Mr. Jinnah 
remained unyielding. To the Congress demand of 
’‘^Quit India” he added the slogan “Divide and 
l^it.” Gandhiji met Jinnah with definite pro- 
posals for finding a common solution but Jinnah 
rejected them. The more Jinnah was wooed the 
jtnoie intransigent he became. ^ Lord Wavell flew 
to Lpiid,on in 1946 in search of a solution. He came 
li^k wB3l a plan of interim government pen&xg 
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the preparation of a new constitution. The plan 
was that the Viceroy’s Executive Council should • 
he so reconstituted that all its members^ except 
the Governor-General and the Oommander-in- 
Chief, were to be Indians selected from amongst 
the leaders of Indian parties on the baeis of 
numerical equality between the caste Hindus and 
the Muslims. Wavell called a conference at Simla 
to select the personnel of the Executive Council, 
but his selections were not accepted by Mr. Jinnah. 
So nothing came out of the Simla Conference. 

The Last Phase of the Struggle 
In August 1945 Mr. Churchill, the arch im- 
perialist, fell from power and the Labour Govern- 
ment headed by Mr.. Atlee took ofSice. It was an 
important factor which expedited the solution of 
Indian constitutional deadlock. Mr. Atlee took a 
realistic view of events in India and found that the 
demand for national independence had become 
irresistible. The trial of some of the ojBBicers of 
the Azad Hind Fauj produced a bitter feeling of 
resentment all over the country. More serious 
was the mutiny of the R.I.N. ratings in Bombay 
(1946). These happenings convinced Mr. Atlee of 
the necessity of taking early action, and he 
announced the despatch of a Cabinet Mission to 
discuss with Indian leaders as to the best way in 
which political power could be evratually trans- 
ferred to Indian hands. The Mission was com- 
posed of Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of 
State, Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board 
of Trade and Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord of 
the Admiralty. The Mission held a series^ of con- 
ferences with the Congress and the Muslim Lea- 
gue delegates but failed to find common ground 
between the two irreconcilable parties. As the 
leaders of the two parties agreed to differ the 
Cabinet Mission issued a statement on the. 6ih. 
May, 1946,^ laying down the basic lines of 
future pc^ucal set-up of India. It recommended, 
that there was to be a Union of India, embracing 
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Britisli India and the Indian States. This Union,’ Constiti- Vt 
that is, the federal centre, should have exclusive tioDal plaa ^ v 
control of F oreign affairs. Defence and com- 
munications. Provinces were to have complete 
autonomy and were to exercise all powers except tion. 
those vested in the centre. The provinces of Bri- (i!^) ^rovia- 
tish India were to form three ^oups : Group A auto- 
comprising the Hindu-majonty provinces of 
Madras, Bombay, C.P., U.P. B^ar and Orissa, 

Group B comprising the Muslim-majority pro- 
vinces of the Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
Province, Baluchistan and Sind ; Group C con- (o) Gioupiag 
jsisting of Bengal and Assam. Each group was to of States, 
settle its own constitution, and representatives of 
all of them together with the representatives of 
such Indian States as would join the Union were 
ito meet in a Constituent Assembly to draft a cons- Consti- 
titution for the Union. Any province could with- tuent As- 
'draw^ from any of the groups after the first general sembly. 
election under the new constitution. The entire 
set-up may, if thought necessary, be revised after 
ten years or periodically every ten years. 

‘‘For the administration of India during the 
period of constitution-making the Mission em- (^) interim 
phasised the immediate need of an interim govern^ government. 
ment backed by the major political parties.*^ 

The proposals of the Cabinet Delegation was 
an honest attempt at balancing Hindu and Muslim 
interests. They^ sought to effect a compromise 
between the Union of India and its division. Al- 
though the Delegation definitely rejected the 
Muslim claim for a separate Constituent Assembly 
and a separate State, it tacitly conceded the two- 
nation theory of the League grouping the Pro- 
vinces on commimal lines. T!he Centre was to 
have narrow, enumerated powers. This was also 
a safeguard to the Muslim community. Apart 
from m^taming the unity of India the Cabinet 
Delegation virtually accepted the principles of the 
Jieague. 

The Muslim League -accepted the proposals of . 
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the Mission for it found that the foundation o£ . 
Pakistan was inherent in them. The Congress^ 
rejected the proposal for an int^rim government 
but agreed^ to ppticipate in the Constituent 
Assembly with a view to framing the constitution 
of a free India. The Muslim League pressed the 
Viceroy to form an interim government without 
the Congress members, but Lord WaveU refused to? 
acceede to this demand. He declared that he had 
made it quite clear in his statement of May 16^ 
that the interim, government was to be a govern- 
ment of all parties that had accepted the plan. At 
this the Muslim League became furious and re- 
versed its decision to accept the Cabinet Mission’s* 
plan. At the same time it threatened ^‘direct, 
action.” 
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Matters came to a crisis when the elections tO' 
the Constituent Assembly, held in July 1946^ 
resulted in the return of an overwhelming majority 
of Congress members. Mr. Jinnah was alanbed 
at what he called the “brute majority” of the* 
Congress. He threw his vaunted constitutional' 
methods to the winds and incited the Muslims to* 
“direct action” to secure their rights. It should 
be noted that the I^eague’s ^direct action’ was 
directed not against the British Government wluch 
enslaved the Indians but against the possible^ 
Hindu domination. The Muslims were asked to- 
observe August 16 as the Direct Action Day. The 
mounting communal frenzy reached a white heat 
and there followed what has been fittingly des- 
cribed as the “Great Calcutta Killing.” The- 
Muslim League Government under the premiership 
of S. Suhrawardy played havoc with the civic life . 
of the inhabitants of Calcutta. The “Leagi^ 
gangsterism” started with stabbings and brut&l- 
"murders of which the Hindus were mostly the%* 
victims. But soon the Hindus began to Feti4ift|s6r' 
with effect. The orgy of murder and arson 
tinned for four days, resulting in the loi^ of 

and 15^000 injured. It was a mosi sha^j^ 
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•chapter in the annals of India. ]!9'eitheT the Lea- 
gue Ministry in office, nor the English Oovemor 
and English Viceroy who are ultimately re^ons- 
ible for law and order, took adequate steps to 
*eheck this lawlessness. 

The killing in Calcutta was iollowed by simi-^p . . 

Jar happenings in Noakhali and Tippciah (East Bihar and 
Bengal)^ where the Muslims formed an overwhelm- Noakhali. 
ing majority of population In those places com- 
munal excesses weie maiked by the most lament- 
able outrages which spared neither age nor sex. 

Violence begot violence. The Hindus of Bihar 
were swept off their feet by the accounts of 
atrocities committed on their kith and kin in 
Calcutta They broke into terrible riots in several 
places, in which ihe Muslims were ihe principal 
sufferers. The Congress in Bihar, unlike the Lea- 
gue Minist^ in Bengal, took prompt steps to 
bring the situation under control. 

While Ihe communal frenzy was still at fever Interim 
pitch Lord Wavell foimed an interim government t^overnment. 
with Pandit Nehru as Vice-President (2nd Sept.). 

At first the League refused to join it but was 
eventually peisuaded by ihe Viceroy to do so. 

Lord Wavell by admitting the League members 
into the Executive Council wanted to use them as 
a counterpoise to the Congress influence. Five 
League nominees entered into the interim goyem- 
ment and began to play the part of the ^^Kog's 
Party, destroying aU team-spirit by their dis- 
ruptive technique. The absence of co-opera- 
tion made the interim government ^bi-partisan 
rather than a real coalition.” Worse still, 
the League refused to join the Constituent Assem- 
bly and went so far as to declare that it was not a 

S roperly constituted body and its proceedings and 
ecisions were invalid and ultra vires. The 
intransigent attitude of the Mus^ League added 
to the complex!^ of the^ constitutional ^ probleni 
4 pid rende]^ the political situation in India 
Wxtremely critical. 
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On 2M1 l Feb., 1947, Mr. Atlee declared tba* 
the ^ existing state of tension and uncertainty in 
India *4s fraught with danrcr and could not be 
indefinitely prolonged/’ Hence he made the 
momentous announcement that it was the definite 
intention of His Majesty’s Government to ^^effect 
the transfer of power to responsible Indian 
hands” by a date not later than June 1948.” Thie 
declaration was followed by a series of League- 
fomented riots all over the Punjab. They were 
attended with a degree of ferocity and cruelty 
whieh^ pen shrinks from recording Against the 
organised might of the Muslim police backed by 
the frenzied Muslim masses the Sikhs and Hindua 
had no chance Some six million Hindu and Sikh 
refugees streamed out of ihe West Punjab leaving 
a tale of misery and slaughter unequalled in the 
histoiy of the human race These harrowing inci* 
dents led the Hindus and Sikhs to demand the 
partition of the Punjab and Bengal so that the> 
Hindu-majority distiicts in ihose provinces might 
be separated from those where the Muslims had a 
majority. 


March 1917 Lord Mountbatton, the last 
Viceroy of India, succeeded Lord Wavell. Ho 
came here commissioned to accelerate the pace of 
India’s march to freedom. In his broadcast of 
3rd June, 1947, he outlined the procedure to be- 
followed for the transference of power into Indian 
hands under the prevailing circumstances. Tho 
existing Constituent Assembly was to conlinue and 
complete its work, but the constitution framed by 
it would not apply to those parts of the country 
which were unwilling to accept it. The Muslim*- 
majority areas might convene, if they so desired, 
a separate Constituent Assembly of their own. In 
that case Bengal and the Punjab were to be 
partitioned if the members of their Legislative^ 
Assemblies, representing the^ Hindu-majority dis-^ 
tricts were in favour of partition. In me iN. W. 
Frontien Provinces a referendum of the local 
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people was to decide wbetlier it would join the con- 
templated Indian Union or the Pakistan. Sylhet 
was also to decide by a similar referendum whe- 
ther it would remain in Assam or would be incor- 
porated in the new province of East Bengal. A 
Boundary Commission was to be appointed to 
demarcate the Hindu and Muslim portions of Ben- 
gal and the Punjab.^ Lastly, it was announced that 
in the current session of the British Parliament 
legislation would be introduced for the transfer 
of power to India, whether united or divided, on 
the • Dominion Status basis without prejudice to 
the final decision to be taken by the Indian Cons- 
tituent Assemblies. 

The Mountbatten plan definitely prescribed ■ 

the partition of India. The Hindus and other na- indepSd- 
tionalists deplored this vivisection. But practical 
considerations induced almost all Indian states- 
men to consider the plan acceptable. The Con- 
gress^ accepted it with a heavy heart while the 
Muslim League was jubilant as the plan conceded ^ 
its demand for Pakistan. In July 1947 the 
tish Parliament passed the Indian Independence 
Act. According to its provisions two new domi- 
nions were set up, India and Pakistan, and their 
territories defined. August 15 was fixed^ as the ^ 
date for the transfer of authority. Lord Mount- 1947 ^ tlj' 
batten was chosen the first Govemor-Q-eneral of date’ of 
India while Mr. Jinnah became the first Gover- transfer of 
nor-General of Pakistan. power. 

India is free again but she lost the unity 
which had ever been the cherished ideal of her 
poets, philosophers and statesmen. It was a heavy 

S ice which she had to pay for her internal 
ssensioBs. 

SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 

The Goireniinent of India Aet of 1985 

The Government of India Act which received 
j^he Boyal Assent in August 1935 was the last and 
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the most bulky of the constitutional documents 
framed by the British Grovernment to put India 
on the road to Dominion Status. It was the product, 
of prolonged discussions carried on in the three 
Bound Table Conferences of which the last was 
held in 1932. On the basis of these discussions 
the British Government published a White Paper 
in 1933 and submitted it to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee of both Houses of Parliament with Tiord 
Linlithgow in the chair. The Committee sat for 
eighteen months and reported in favour of the 
proposals of the White Paper. Hext a Bill 
embodying the recommendations of the Committee 
was introduced in Parliament and passed in 1936. 
The Bill thus enacted into law came to be known 
as the Government of India Act of 1935. 

The Act was based upon two principles : it 
provided for an all-India federation composed of 
British Indian provinces and of those Princely 
(Indian) States which would voluntarily join it. 
Secondly, it provided for Provincial Autonomy 
based on the principle of popular responsible gov- 
emment. It abolished Dyarchy in the Province 
but introduced it at the Centre. It retained com- 
munal representation which was first introduced 
in 1909*, and extended the * ^safeguards” and spe- 
cial responsibilities devised in the Act of 1919. 

Certain administrative changes involving 
territorial redistribution were made. Two new 
Provinces were created, Sind, which was 

separated from the Bombay Presidency, and 
Orissa, which was carved out from the old Pro- 
vince^ of Bihar and Orissa and enlarged by the 
addition of the adjacent portions of Madras and 
Central Provinces. These two, together with the, 
North-West Frontier Province, formed GovemorV 
provinces, making eleven in all. Burma was - 
separated from India and a separate oonstitutioii^ 
enacted for it. ^ 

Besides the Gfovemor’s provinces there were 
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others administered by the Governor-General Com* 
througli a Chief Commissioner. These were Delhi, 
Ajmer^Merwara, Coorg, the Andamans and Bri- 
tish Baluchistan. 


Federal Part of the Act 

The Federal Executive was to be composed of 
1;he Governor-General and a Council of Ministers. 


It was divided into two departments, the Reserved 
and the Transfen*ed. The Reserved subjex^ts were 
•defence, foreign afPairs, ecclesiastical affairs and , 

the administration of tribal areas. Theae were to Tiisferred 
be administered by the Governor-General with the subiccts. 
help of Counsellers whose number was not to 
exceed three. They were to be appointed by the 
Governor-General and were to be responsible to him 


•alone. The Transferred Department was to be 
administered by the Governor-General on the ad- 
vice of Ministers not more than ten in number. 
They were to be appointed by the Governor-Gene- 
ral normally from among the members of the 
Legislature to which they were to be responsible. 
'Thus the Executive consisted of two kinds of mem- 


bers, viz,, the Counsellers responsible only to the 
'Governor-General, and Ministers responsible 
. the Legislature. The result was that at the ® 
•Centre Dyarchy was introduced, though such a 
hybrid system was condemned by the Simon Com- 
mission. Even in those subjects left in the charge 
•of responsible Ministers the Governor-General had 
‘^special responsibility’ in certain matters such as 
the prevention of grave menace to the peace and 
'tranquillity, protection of the rights of the 
minorities, etc. Thus the power given to the 
Ministers was hedged in with safeguards and 
'restrictions. 

The Act set up a bicameral Federal Legisla- Federal 
■ 'ture consisting of two Houses. The Upper BiOuse. Legiilatuie. 
^ 'known as the Council of State, was to consist of 
' '1L56 ‘'members for British India and not more 
i&an 104 members sfor the States.- The members 
the States were be nominated by &e Rnleara. 
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The representatives of British India were to be 
directly elected on a popnlation basis. The Coun- 
cil of State was to be a permanent body, one-third 
of the members retiring every year. The Lower 
House, known as the House of Assembly or the 
Federal Assembly, was to consist of 250 represen- 
tatives of British India and up to 125 members 
from the States. The representatives of British 
India were to bo elected not directly by the people 
but indirectly by the provincial legislatures, 
members from the States were to be nominated by 
their rulers. Communal representation was pro- 
vided for not merely in the case of Muslims, but 
also for the Sikhs, Anglo-Indians and Indian 
Christians. The normal life of the Assembly was 
to be five years but it could be cut short by the 
Governor-General. 


^yindal 
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Provincial Part of the Act 

The Act of 1935 introduced important changes 
in the government of the Provinces. Dyarchy 
was abolished and a large measure of responsible 
government was established in almost every sphere 
of administration. Subject to certain safeguards 
the Act gave a separate legal personality to the 
Provinces and liberated them from the ‘*superin- 
tendence, direction and controP' of the Central 
Government. Thus the process of Provincial 
Autonomy which had its beginning in the past in 
several measures of decentralisation now reached! 
maturity. ITow the Premiers of Provinces became 
effective heads of provincial administration and! 
Governors were instructed to act on their advice 
excepting in those matters in which they had 
* 'special responsibilities.’’ 

The executive government of the Provinces 
was vested in the Governor. He was to be aided and 
adnsed by a Council of Ministers chosen by him 
normally from atnongst the members of the local 
.legislature and responsible to it. The Govemof^ 
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like ibe Governor-General, was invested with cer- 
tain extraordinary powers. He had ^special res- 
ponsibility’ in regard to certain subjects such as 
the prevention of a grave menace to the peace 
tranquillity of the Province, the safeguard- ^vemor. 
ing of the rights of the minorities, etc. 

In such cases he was to act in his individual judg- 
ment. Besides, he could issue ordinances in times 
of emergency and these would have the force of 
law for a fixed period. In case of a breakdown of 
the machinery of the constitution the Governor 
was empowered to assume control of the whole 
administration by proclamation for a period of 
six months. These safeguards, that is, the spe- 
cial powers of the Governor, were no doubt serious 
limitations on Provincial Autonomy. 

The composition of the Piovincial Legislatuie p^vindsl 
varied from Province to Province. In six Pro- Legislatms^ 
vinces, viz.y Bengal, Bihar, Assam, the United 
Provinces, Bombay and Madras, bicameral legisla- 
tures were established. The Lower Chamber was 
known as the Legislative Assembly and the Upper 
Chamber the Legislative Council. There was no 
Upper Chamber in the remaining five Provinces. 

The representation in the legislatures was 
arranged on the basis of the 'Communal Award’ as 
modified by the Poona Pact. The franchise was 
extended to include about 30 million voters in 
British India. 

A Federal Court was to be set up to decide Federal 
disputes between the Federal Government and the 
Provincial Governments. 

The historic India Council (Council of the 
Secretary of State) was abolished. Henceforth the India 
(he Secretary of State was to be aided by a body Council, 
of Advisers who were to be paid by the British 
Parliament. In the Act of 1935 there was no 
mention of the Secretary of State’s power of 
superintendence, direction and cbntrol. 
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The Government of India Act of 1936 was 
declared unsatisfactory by almost all the political 
parties in India. The Congress condemned it out- 
fight and Pandit Nehru characterised it as ^^a 
new charter of slavery. The Muslim Ijeague 
headed by Mr. Jinnah^ condemned the Federal 
pail of the Act but declared that the scheme of 
Pio\incial Autonomy was to be ‘utilised for what 
it was woith.* The fact was that the roused poli- 
tical asiiiiation of the people resented the checks 
and icstrictions by which the Act sougnt to safe- 
guaid British supremacy. The Act was no doubt 
an imporlant step towards Dominion Status ; 
but it fell far short of it. Bristling as it did with 
dciieguaids and restrictions, and with Dyarchy at 
the centre, the Act was looked upon by the na- 
tionalists as a serious impediment to the attain- 
ment of Dominion Status, not to speak of indepen- 
dent e 


CONSTITUTION OF FREE INDIA 

Tlie Indian Independence Act of 1947 which 
lecognisod the independence of India and divided 
her into two Dominions, allowed full liberty to the 
Constituent Assembly of each Dominion to frame 
and adopt any constitution without reference to 
the British Parliament. Accordingly the Cons- 
tituent Assembly which first met in 1946, re- 
assembled in 1947 and finished its work on the 
26th November, 1949. It declared India or 
Bharat to be a Sovereign Democratic Bepublic. 

The constitution adopted by the Constituent 
Assembly has made India a Union of States. These 
States are twenty-seyen in number and have been 
dhided into three categories called Part A, Part B 
and Part C States. The territories comprising the 
Andaman and Nicober islands are include in 
Pait D. 

The Part A States are the Goveraors’ Pro- 
vinces of British Ibdia. They are politically ad- 
vanced and as such thev have been iriven the full * 
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ineafiure of autonomy as defined in the Constitu- 
tion. They are nine in number — Madras. Bom- 
bay, Madhya Pradesh (the old Province of C. P. 
and Berar), Bihar, Orissa, JJttar Pradesh, Assam, 

West Bengal and the Punjab. 

The Part B States are those which were part B 
formerly ruled by the Indian Princes. They are States, 
allowed to retain their identity either individually 
or in groups. They are eight in number, viz., 
Hyderabad, Jammu and Kashmir,* Madhya Bharat, 
Mysore, Pepsu (Patiala and the East Punjab 
States), Rajasthan, Saurashtra, and Travancore- 
Cochin. The Governor of these States are called 
the Ruler or RajpraTnukh. As these States lack a 
well-developed administrative system they have 
been placed for a period of ten years under the 
general control of the President w^hose directions 
^ey are to cany out. 

The ten States in Part 0 are Delhi, Ajmer, C 
Bilaspur, Bhopal, Ooorg, Himachal Pradesh, states.. 
Kutch, Manipur, Tripura and Vindhya Pradesh. 

These States are administered by the Central Gov- 
ernment, that is, by the President acting to such 
extent as he thinks fit through a Chief Com- 
missioner or through the Government of a 
neighbouring State. Their status is thus different 
from that of other two categories of States. 

Fbmdamentiil Rights 

Borrowing the American and French usages 
the Indian Constitution has set forth a number of 
F^undamental Rights to which every citizen of 
^dia is ^titled. They are |aeant to afford pro- 
t^tion to the people against high-handed r.c- 
i^e Executive and Legislature. But the 
guteantee of these rights has been made sub- 
i^rvmt to the i>aramount need for the security of 
the State. There is, however, a unique feature 

g &e Bat of iho Fiindamental !l^ghts. It pro-^ 

Ss iM^ inered^ political or equality but 
as weU*. .. ' 0onsti^tion 
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prohibits all sorts oi discrimination based upon 
religion, caste, sex and race. It has banned mi- 
lonchability. In these respects our constitution 
is more enlightened than that of manjr other 
democratic countries where racial discrimination 
is maintained to this day. The Fundamental 
Itights have been classified in the constitution 
under seven heads, viz., (1) Bight to equality^ 
(2) Bight to freedom including freedom of speech 
and expression, peaceful assembly, movement^ to 
hold and acquire property etc., (oj Bight against 
exploitation, (4) Bight to ireedom of religion, 
(5) Cultural and educational rights, (6]) Bight 
to property and (7) Bight to constitutional 
remedies. 

These rights are not mere abstract declara* 
tions of principles but are enforceable in a court 
of law. The courts have been empowered to de» 
dare void any act of the Executive or Legislature, 
which takes away or abridges an^ of the Funda- 
mental Bights. Besides, the judiciary has been 
armed with power to issue writs such as those of 
habeas corpus, mandamus etc.^ in order that it 
may enforce any particular right against anj 
authority in the State, at the instance of the indi- 
vidual whose right has been violated. The coim- 
titution has given the power to issue these writs 
to the Supreme Court and the High Courts. Parlia- 
ment is authorised to grant similar power to other 
courts as well. 

Chief Featum of the Constitntion 

The structure of the government as set up 
by the Constitution of India is federal. The 
executive and lenslative powers have been, 
divided between the Union and the component 
units called the States. The Federation is of the 
closer rather than the looser tjpd. The framers 
of the Constitution have taken special cai^ to 
graft upon the federal system the strength of a 
unitary government in omer to arrest eentiifoyg^ 
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forces. Although a dual polity has been set up 
the^ constitution has provided for a single 
judiciary, a single set oi rights and obligations, 
single citizensmp, all-India services and other 
factors which make for centralisation. Under 
^certain conditions the Union Parhament can 
legislate on subjects included in the State list, 
and the President by declaring a state of 
emergency in any State can take over its adminis- 
tration. Thus the constitution has efiPected a 
unique combination of federal and unitary 
systems. 

Another feature of the constitution is that it Lengthy ^ 

'is the lengthiest and the most detailed constitution detaihd 
even penned. It contains as many as 395 Ai tides ^“®***“" 
nnd 8 sphedules. Its bullaaess is due paitly to“®“’ 
the incorporation of the accumulated experience 
^fathered from the working ol most of the consti- 
tutions prevalent in other countries, and partly to 
the inclusion of administrative details not usually 
found in other constitutions. Lastly, it should be 
noted that although it is a rigid or written con- 
stitution, provision has been made to impart to itp^ 
a oeitain amount of flexibility. It is not so rigid 
as the constitution of the United States. A fepe- partly 
cial procedure has indeed been prescribed for the flexible, 
amendment of federal clauses. But many of the 
provisions of the constitution can be amended or 
modified by the usual process of ordinary majority 
required for general legislation. 

Maehinery of Govenuneiit 

A. The Union Government:— The Executive 
of the Union consists of the President and CExecnti^e^ 
Oottncil of Ministers. The President, elected for 
a term of five years, is the executive head^ of the 
Union. He shall appoint a Council of Ministers 
on the recommendation of the Prime Minister to ^ 
aid and advise him in the exercise of his functions, 

IDhe Prime Minister is also to be appointed by^,j^ ^ 
liim. AJJ the Ministers are jointly responsible to 
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the House of People which is the lower house of 
the Union Parliament. If the President violates, 
the constitution he shall be liable to removal by 
the process of impeachment. 

The constitution also provides for a vice-Presi^ 
dent who will ordinarily preside over the Council 
of States which is the Upper Chamber of the Union 
Parliament. He will act as the President during 
the temporary vacancy in the office of the Presi- 
dent. 

Note : — ^The constitiilion has sc^t up a Parliamentary type of 
governmciiL with ministerial responsibility. But the President 
has the power of dismissing individual Ministers. Thus in the 
government there is a blend of Parliamentary and P^sidentiaT' 
systems. 

‘ Union Legislature: — ^I'he supreme legislative* 
power is vested in the Union Parliament. It 
consists of the President and two chambers — the- 
House of the People and the Council of States. 
The House of the People is to be directly elected 
by the entire population of the Union on the basia 
of universal adult franchise. It is to consist of 
not more than 500 members and its normal life has 
been fixed at five years. The Council of States is 
to consist of not more than 250 members of whom 
twelve shall be nominated by the President, and 
the rest shall be chosen by the method of indirect 
election on the basis of population. They are to 
be elected by the elected members of the Legisla* 
tive Assemblies of different States and as such 
they are the representatives of the States. Money 
Bills and other financial Bills must originate, in 
the House of the People and after they have been 
passed, they are to be transmitted to the Council 
of States for its recommendations. These Billa: 
shall be deemed to have been duly passed even 
the House of People rejects the recommendatioha 
of the Council of States. In other words, the 
House of the People has sole control over Moxi^ , 
Bills. In all other matters the two Houses have 
almost equal pow^s. * ' f 
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In this connection it should be noted that al- Deviation 
though the Council of States reflects the federal from the 
character of the Union, its composition deviates federd 
from the acknowledged principles of federalism. P™ciple. 

In America equal representation is given to all the 
federating .units (States) in the second chamber, 
irrespective of their size and population. In India 
the Second Chamber, i.c., the Council of States, 
has^ been constituted roughly on a poj)ulation 
basis. 

The Supreme Court:— The Indian Constitution 
has set up a^ Suxireme Court of India which besides 
being the highest judicial court, plays an import- 
ant role in the government of the country. It Its 
'consists of the Chief Justice of India and not more f*“ctious. 
than seven other judges. H is ai once .the inter- 
preter and guardian of the constitution, and a 
tribunal for the settlement of intci*-state disputcLS 
as also of disputes between the Government of 
India and the States. Its jurisdiction 'is three- 
fold — Original, Appellate and Advisory. It may 
declare invalid any law of the Union or State 
legislatures if such law contravenes any i^rovision 
of the constitution or exceeds the legislative power 
yrhich the constitution has conferred upon the 
legislatures concerned. The judges are appointed Tnde„eiidenn« 
by the President in consultation with the Minis- the 
ters and other persons qualified to give opinions, judges. 

The Constitution has sought to secure the indepen- 
dence of the judges by making it difficult for the 
President to remove them. It declares that the 
judges shall not be removed by the President, 
except on a joint address by both Houses of Par- 
liament, on grounds of proved misbehaviour or 
other incapacities. 

B. Govenment of the States:— The machi- 
nery of government set up for the States is ^ ® ' 

modelled on the system established for the Union. 

The executive head of the States in Part A is the 
Governor appointed by the President for five 
yrars and holding Office at his pleasure. Like the 

Br.— 15 
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President he is to be aided and advised by a Coun- 
cil of Ministers. The Governor appoints the 
Chief Minister on his own initiative, and the other 
Ministers on the recommendation of the Chief 
Minister. All the Ministers are collectively res- 
ponsible to the Legislative Assembly of the State. 
In the case of the States in Part B the executive 
head is called ^Bajpramukh’ who is subject to the 
control of the President and is to act with the 
advice of his Council of Ministers. 

In some of the States, viz,, Bihar, Bombay, 
Madras, the Punjab, the Fttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal, the Legislature is bicameral, consisting of 
the Governor and two chambers — the Legislative 
Assembly and the Legislative CounciL The 
Legislative Assembly is a popular body directly 
elected by universal adult franchise. The Legisla- 
tive Council or the upper chamber consists of 
members indirectly elected as also of members 
nominated by the Governor. The Legislative 
Assembly once elected will normally last for five 
years, wln'le the Legislative Council is in a sense 
a pcrnianeiii body not subject to dissolution. One- 
third of its members shall retire at the end of 
every second year. Tlie Legislative Assembly is 
presided over by a Speaker who is elected by the 
Assembly from among its members. In the 
Legislative Council the President is the Chairman 
elected by it. 

The Lower House, that is, the Legislative 
Assembly, has full conirol over the Provincial 
finance. All Money Bills orginate and are passed 
by it even if the Upper House does not agree. All 
other Bills may originate in either House and con- 
sent of both the Houses is necessary before they 
become law. A Bill passed by th6 Lower House 
but rejected by the Upper, may become law if it 
is passed for the second time by the Lower House 
even if the other chamber opposes it. Thus the 
Upper House can delay but cannot prevent the 
enactment of a Bill passed by* the Lower House. 
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Relation between tbe Union and the States 

The Indian Constitution has made a threefold 
dis^bution , of legislative powers between the 
Union and the States, viz.^ the Union List, the 
State List and the. Concurrent List. 

The Union List contains 97 items or subjects 
over which 'the Union Parliament has exclusive Union 
powers of legislation. These are subjects which List, 
affect the interest of the whole country such as 
Defence, Foreign Affairs, Railways, Posts and 
Telegraphs, Currency and Coinage, Union duties 
and taxes.. Uniformity of legislation is necessary in 
these subjects. 

The State List includes 66 items or entries 
over which the State legislatures have exclusive State List, 
power of legislation. These are usually subjects 
in which diversity of local conditions may demand 
diversity of laws. Subjects like agj*iculture, pub- 
lic health and sanitation, education, maintenance 
of law and order, forests and fisheries have been 
placed in the State List. 

In the Concurrent List have been put subjects 
in which both the Union and the States are Concurrent 
interested and so the Union Parliament as well as hist, 
the State legislatures can make laws in regard to 
them. The Concurrent List includes subjects like 
Marriage, Contract, Criminal law. Civil procedure. 

Labour Welfare, Social and Economic planning 
otc. 

In case of overlapping and a conflict between 
the Union Law and the State Law regarding the 
Concurrent List, the former will override the 
latter. 

’ , Provincial Autonomy is a corollary to the powers of 
federal system and so the States enjoy a large mea- the Union 
eure of self-government. But the constitution has over the 
put certain restrictions# upon the autonomy of the®^*^ 
States. The Union Parliament can, under certain 
specified circumstances, pass laws in respect bf 
subjects enumerated in the State list. Thus it 
oan make layrs on any item iu the State list if the 
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Council of States declares by a resolution of two-- 
thirds of members ]}resent and voting that such a 
course of action is necessary in the national 
interest. Similar power is entrusted to the Unioi^ 
Parliament while a Proclamation of Emergency 
made by the President is in operation. 


Besides legislative power the Union is 
invested with the executive authority over the 
States in certain cases. The Union Executive has- 
the power to give directions to the State Execu- 
tive to ensure compliance with the laws made by 
Parliament and the existing laws appljdng to 
the State. It also can give directions to the State 
Executive not to exercise its authority in a man* 
ner which may prejudice or impede the exercise of 
the executive power of the Union. There is no 
doubt that these are veiy wide powers given to the 
Union. 


How the 
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The President— His Position and Powers 

The President of India is the head of the 
State. He is elected for a term of five years by 
an electoral college consisting of (a) the elected 
members of both Houses of Parliament and (h} 
the elected members of the Legislative Assemblies' 
of the States. The election is thus indirect. It is re- 
quired to be held in accordance with the system of 
proportional representation by means of the single 
transferable vote by secret ballot. The voting 
strength is shared equally between the elected 
members of Parliament on the one hand and the- 
elected members of all the State Assemblies put 
together on the other. 

The Constitution has vested the executive 
powers of the Union in the President. These 
powers are to be exercised ^by him either directly 
or through officers subordinate to him, in accom- 
ance with the constitution. The President being, 
the head of the Union, all executive action of tm 
. Union must be expressed to be taken in the nam^ 
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of the President. His administrative /power 
includes the power of appointing some of the hi^h 
•dignitaries of the State, such as the Prime Minis- 
ter and other Ministers of the Union, Governors of 
States, Attorney-General, the Chief Justice and 
other Judges of the Supreme Court, Judges of the 
High Courts of States etc. He can dismiss the 
Ministers individually as also any Governor of the 
State. The President has wide diplomatic powers. 
He negotiates treaties and agreements with other 
countries, subject to their ratification by Parlia- 
ment. He gives credentails to Indian representa- 
tives to other countries. Ambassadors of foreign 
states are accredited to him. 

The President has also important powers with 
regard to the Legislature and legislation. He is a 
component part of the TJnion Parliament. He 
may summon, prorogue and dissolve the House of 
the People on the advice of the Prime Minister. 
He has the right to address either House of Par- 
liament or both Houses assembled together, and 
for that purpose has the right to require the atten- 
dance of members. He has the right to send 
messages to either House of Parliament in regard 
to any Bill then pending in Parliament^ or any 
other matter, and the House must consider’ the 
message ^‘with all convenient despatch.’’ A Bill 
passed by Parliament cannot become law without 
the assent of the President. When a Bill is pre- 
sented to the President after it has been passed by 
both the Houses, he may assent to it or withhold 
his assent. He may also, except in the case of 
Money Bills, return the Bill to the Houses for re- 
oonsiaeration with or without any message sug- 

f eating amendments. If the Bill is again passed 
y Parliament with or without amendment the 
President must not withhold 'his assent, to it. 
When Parliameut is not in session the President 
has the power of promulgating ordinances if he 
eensiders it necessary to do so. 

' . The judicial powers of the President xdaiM 


Ezecative 

powers. 


Legislative 

powers. 


IBs power 1 
legidate Iqr 
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to the power given to him of granting pardons-^ 
reprieves^ remissions, respites and of commuting 
sentences in case of any person convicted of an 
offence. This power extends to all cases where a 
sentence of death has been passed or where the 
punishment is by a Court Martial. 

Lastly, the constitution has vested in .the 
President certain extraordinary powers to deal 
with cases of emergency. He may issue a 
‘Troclamation of Emergency’’ when (a) the 
security of India or any part thereof is threatened 
by war, external aggression or internal distur- 
bance ; (h) when the constitutional machinery of 
a State breaks down so that its government 
cannot be carried on in accordance with the 
provisions of the constitution ; and (c) when^ a 
situation arises, which threatens the financial 
stability or credit of India or any part thereof. In 
the first case the Union assumes wider control of 
the States or any of them, and may suspend the 
enforcement of the fundamental rights granted by 
the Constitution. In the second case the govern- 
ment of the State concerned is superseded by the 
Union. It is for the time being centrally ad- 
ministered. In the third case the object of the 
Proclamation is to maintain the financial stability 
of India by controlling the expendit;ure of the 
States by reducing the salaries of the ' public ser- 
vants and by enforcing such other economies as 
may be necessary. Generally speaking, the effect 
of the Proclamation of Emergency is to turn the 
federal constitution into a unitary one. For while 
the Proclamation is in operation the Union Par- 
Uament shall have unrestricted power to legislate 
for the whole of India or any part thereof in res- 
pect of any of thd^ matters enumerated in the State 
list. Secondly, the executive power of the Union 
' will extend to the giving of directions to any 
State in any matter as to the manner in which tm 
^ executive power thereof is to be exercised. 
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TOPICAL ANALYSES 

A. BRITISH RELATIONS WITH TIBET 

The tableland of Tibet stretches northward 
from the Himalayas and its western and southern Condition of 
frontier marches with Kashmir, the Punjab, Nepal, Tibet. 
Sikkim, Bhutan and Upper Burma. The coun- 
try is almost inaccessible. The p^ovemment is a 
monkish and aristocratic theocracy at the head of 
which are the two Lamas, known as the Dalai 
Lama of Lhassa and the Tashi Lama of Tashil- 
hunpo. There is an executive council and a na- 
tional assembly but the conservative influence of 
the great monasteries is supreme. Since the early 
years of the eighteenth century Tibet had been 
under the suzerainty of China, two Chinese offl- 
cials called Ambans or Besidents controlling the 
policy of the Tibetan government. 

British relations with Tibet began from the Early 
time of Warren Hastings, who twice sent envoys telations. 
to Tibet to open up trade with India. But his 
attempt failed, for the Tibetans disliked the pre- 
sence of foreigners in their own country. For 
about a century the land of Tibet remained un- 
known. But the extension of the British pro- 
tectorate over Sikkim aroused the interest of the 
British Government in Tibetan affairs. In 1885- 
86 they extracted from China a very reluctant 
consent to the despatch of a British commercial 
mission to Lhassa, but the Tibetans determined to 
oppose the entry of the mission. A very awk- 
ward situation ensued. Subsequently a new ag- 
reement was made with China by which the Bri- 
tish Government agreed to abandon the mission on 
condition that the Chinese waived their claims to China 
sovereignty over BurmsL and offered no objection with legaid 
to its annexation by Great Britain. In 1887, to Tibet, 
boundary disputes led the Tibetans to invade 
Sikkim, an independent state under British pro- 
tection, but they were driven out with loss. The 
British Government then took up the matter^ with 
CSiina i^der whose sovereignty Tibet nominally 
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lay, and in 1890 a convention, was concluded, 
wliicli settled the Sikkim-Tibet boundary and pro- 
vided for a joint commission to discuss the pos- 
sibility of frontier trade. But practically no real 
trade or intercourse followed. 


Lord 

CursEon's 

Tibetan 

policy. 


The Treaty 
of Lhaflua, 
1904. 


In Lord Curzon’s time two new conditions de- 
veloped in Tibetan politics which considerably in- 
fluenced the British attitude. The Tibetan want- 
ed to free themselves from Chinese suzerainty and 
showed a desire to welcome Russian influence as 
a counterpoise. Secondly, the Dalai Lama, unlike 
most of his predecessors, had contrived to free 
himself from ihc tutelaf;:e of the aristocracy. In 
his impending? strugfifle af>ainst difficulties, ex- 
ternal and internal, he soup^hi the aid of Russia, 
liord Curzon, who feared the consequences of the 
.consolidation of Russian influence over Tibet, 
pressed the British Government at home to adopt 
a forward policy and to allow a mission to be sent 
to Tibet. The Russian Government plainly de- 
dared that Russia had no desij^ns upon Tibet, but 
liOrd Curzon presisted in believing in the exis- 
tence of a Tibeto-Russian agreement. He found 
some flimsy grounds of comjdaints against Tibet 
and despatched a mission under Colonel Toung- 
husband in 1903. The Tibetans refused to meet 
it unless the mission should retire to the frontier 
and began to mass troops to expel the intruders. 
A skirmish followed and the Tibetans suffered 
heavy loss. The British forces then entered 
Lhassa. The Dalai Lama, having fled away, a 
treaty was concluded at Lhassa between the 
Regent and the British in 1904. The treaty pro- 
vided for the establishment of trade marts at thrm 
stations and for the appointment of a British 
Commercial Agent. The Tibetans undertook to. 
pay an indemnity of 75 lakhs of rupees in annual 
instalments of one lakh, and to allow the Britis]^ 
troops to occupy the Chumbi valley till the whole 
sum was paid. Other provisions secured to Greatt 
Britain direct control over the foreign i^licy of 
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Tibet. But in concluding these terms Young- 
husband had exceeded his powers. Besides, the 
treaty violated the pledge recently given to Bus- 
«ia that Great Britain would not seek to annex 
Tibetan territory so long as other Power refrained 
from interfering in the affairs of Tibet. Hence al- 
though the Indian Government defended Young- 
liusband’s action, the Sccreta^ of State nullified 
the terms of the treaty, reducing tbe indemnity to 
25 lakhs and the occupation of the Chumbi valley 
to three years. The control over Tibetan foreign 
policy was also tacitly abandoned. 

It should be noted that Lord Curzon’s aggres- 
sive policy in Tibet is hard to justify. It was an Criticism of 
unwarranted interference with a weak and in-I^»d ^ 
dependent state. It bears a close resemblance to 
Lord Lytlon’s Afghan policy of 1878. The action policy, 
of both Lord Lytton and Lord Curzon was the out- 
come of a dread of Russian design and both 
pressed upon the reluctant Home authorities a 
vigorous forward policy. Both tried to force a 
British agent upon a reluctant nation, — ^Lord 
Lytton on the Afghans and Curzon on the Tibe- 
tans. Eventually the policy of both was dis- 
allowed. It is to be further noted that Young- 
husband’s expedition failed in its main object of 
opening up trade between Tibet and India. 11 s 
only result was a temporary setback of the Tibetan 
national movement, so that the Chinese re-estab- 
lished their authority much more effectively than 
had. been the case before. 

During Lord Minto’s viceroyalty Great Bri- , 
tain and China concluded a convention, which, ijjfQdey’g 
besides confirming the Treaty of Lhassa, contained ptdicy. 
two other clauses. By the first, Great Britain 
hound herself not to annex Tibet, nor to interfere 
in its internal administration ; by the second, 

China engaged to im];>ose like restrictions on other Ani^ 
Ihireign Powers. Lord -Morley, the Secretary of 
IHbs^telor India^ completely reversed Lord Ccureon’s 
by witiidrawing British^ troops from the to 
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Chumbi valley when the indemnity was paid off* 
by CMna. Next followed the Angto-Russum Con^ 
vention of 1907 which settled the integrity of 
Tibet. (See ante p. 185). The result of the Bri- 
tish interference in Tibet was that the whole con- 
trol of the country passed into the hands of China, 
but the danger of Bussian intervention was- 
averted. 

B. RELATIONS WITH AFGHANISTAN (1901—1937) 

BelationB frontier troubles of 1897 — 98 had put a 

with Habi- severe strain upon Anglo- Afghan relations and it 
bttllah was with great difficulty that Amir Abdur Bahman 
1001—1919. maintained friendly relations with the British Gov- 
ernment. This sagacious ruler died in 1901 and was' 
succeeded by his son Habibullah. Lord Curzon 
had some troubles with the new Amir over the- 
renewal of the treaty which the latter’s father had 
concluded with the British Government, Habi- 
bullah maintained that the agreement was bet- 
ween the t wo (jountries and as such no renewal was 
necessary. Lord (Curzon on the other hand held that 
the treaty with Abdur Bahman was a personal one 
and so it lapsed with his death and had to be 
renewed. This divergence of opinion led for a 
time t<j the rossation of all intercourse between 
the two countries and Habibullah showed his dis- 
pleasure by refraining from drawing his subsidy. 
In 1904 Lord Ampthill, the acting Viceroy during 
Lord Curzoii’s absence, sent a mission to Kabid' 
under Sir Louis Dane, and as a consequence- 
better relations were established with the Amir. 
A treaty was concluded in 1905 by which the 
previous treaty with Abdur Bahman was renewed 
and the title of "^His Majesty” claimed by Habi- 
bullah conceded. It was a triumph for the Amv 
as his view of the treaty was accepted by the Bri- 
tish Government. He consented to draw the^ 
arrears of his subsidy. Habibullah maintain^ 
the cordial relations thus established, and 
jT^ndered Great Britain invaluable -service durix^^ 
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the First World War by maintaining a policy of 
friendly neutrality in spite of the incitement of 
the parties hostile to the British and their allies. 

In 1919 Amir Habibullah was assassinated and War with 
a struggle for the throne ensued. Amanullah, one Amanullah 
of his younger sons, came out victorious. The new 
Amir at once embarked upon a war with the Eng- 
lish in order to please the militarist party and to 
divert the attention of the people from internal 
affairs. Thus began the Third Afghan War in 
May 1919. The Afghan army was ill-equipped 
against the use of aeroplanes and high explosives 
and so suffered a severe defeat within a few days 
of the outbreak of the war. Amanullah sued for 
peace and a treaty was concluded in August 1919 
by which the arrears of the late Amir’s subsidy Treaty with 
were confiscated, no new grant was to be made to AwntTniiuii 
Amanullah and the Afghans were prohibited from — 1919 . 
importing arms and munitious through India. 

The British Government, however, gave the Amir 
a free hand to regulate his foreign relations. 

British interference which in the past had caused 
so much trouble was now definitely withdrawn 
from Afghanistan. By another treaty made in 
1921 both parties agreed to respect each other’s 
independence. Henceforth an accredited British 
minister was to reside in Kabul and the Amir w^as 
to be represented by his own minister residing in 
London. 

Amanullah wanted to modernise Afghanistan ... . * 

and tried to carry out sweeping reforms on secular war 
principles. This westernising policy offended the abdication of 
'conservative section and antagonist the priestly Amanullali. 
class. The result was the outbreak of a serious 
rebellion which forced Amanullah to abdicate in 
1929. For a time an illiterate bigot, Bacha-i- 
Saquo, unsurped the throne. He was eventually 
t»xpelled by Nadir ^hah, an able officet of 
Amanullah. Nadir Shah re-established peace and 
^'oMer and became Amir by general choice. Duiv 
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ing this Afghan civil war the British Government 
observed scrupulons neutrality. Nadir Shah proved 
himself to be a wise and tactful ruler and pro- 
ceeded in the path of reform with greater cau- 
tion and better results. His relations with the 
British Government were most friendly. He was 
assassinated by an ignorant fanatic in 1933 and 
was succeeded by his son Muhammad Zahir v/ho 
wisely followed in the footsteps of his father. 

North-West Frontier. — Lord Curzon’s ar- 

rangements for dealing with the troubles in the 
north-west frontier was on the whole satisfactory 
and worked well till 1914. But his system broke 
down under the tremendous strain of the Great 
War of 1914-18. The war engendered a spirit of 
unrest amongst the Pathans of the border, who 
were now better equipped with modern weapons of 
war. new feature was their tendency to 

adopt as their own, grievances of the Indian Na- 
tionalist Party. From 1918 onwards there was 
a series of frontier outbreaks and . the British 
Government had to make extensive military pre- 
parations to ward of the tribal menace. The ris- 
ing of the Waziris in 1919 was a formidable one 
and entailed fierce fighting. The Mahsuds created 
troubles in 1925 and the Government had to use 
the Royal Air Force to put do#a the outbreak. 
Next followed the simultaneous^ rising of the 
Waziris, Mohands and Afrids in 1930-31 and the 
movement assumed a very serious character. The 
Waziris pushed their raid up to the suburbs of 
Peshawar and demanded the release of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Other outbreaks followed, that of the 
Mohand in 1833 and the Tori Ehel rebellion of' 
1936-37. Besides military preparation the British 
Government adopted the policy of civilising the 
tribesmen. High roads were constructed through 
tribal areas, tribesmen were enrolled to police 
control the country, and attempts were made te 
impress upon the tnbes the benefits of , law e&d '' 
order and peaceful pursuits. It was a Iqineai^; 
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policy in a different sense, a ‘^policy not of mili- 
tary conquest but of civilisation.’’ It was in a 
sense a development of Lord Curzon’s policy. 

C. BRITISH GOVERISMENT AND TEIE INDIAN STATES 
SINCE THE MUTINY 

With the assumption of ihc f^ovemment of change in 
India by the Crown the relations of the Indian the Britisb 
States with the British Government entered upon 
a new phase. Till now these relations were 
neither uniform nor well-defined as they ^^rew up 
at different times and under different circums- 
tances. Hence there was much uncertainty about 
the position and status of the rulingf dynasties. 
Theoretically many of the States were independent 
under certain specified restrictions, but in practice 
they were often interfered with and sometimes 
downright annexed. Failure of natural heirs and 
misgovernment were the two main grounds of 
annexation. This policy was now definitely 
abandoned and the change outlook found aiithori- 
tative expression in the pledge given in the Policy of 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858. '^We desire no 
extension of our present territorial possession” — . 
this was the solemn assurance given to the Princes 
and feudatory chiefs. This assurance was im- 
plemented by grants of sanads authorising the 
Princes to adopt sons on failure of natural heirs. 

The perpetuity of the States was thus guaranteed. 

Henceforth the British policy was to preserve the 
States as bulwarks of the British Empire, as 
‘^break-waters to storm” that might sweep over 
the country. The feudatory chiefs were kept in 
good humour and their loyalty was secured by the 
grant of high-sounding titles, gun-salutes and 
other marks of favour. 

Although the policy of annexation was 
abandoned the British Government continued to to ^interfere 
assert the doctrine of paramountcy with increasing the 
emphasis. As early as 1860 Lord Canning states 
afilrined the principle that the Government of asserted. 
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India was not precluded ^^from stepping in to set 
right such serious abuses in a native governinezit 
as may threaten any part of the country with 
anarchy or disturbance, nor from assuming tem- 
porary charge of a native state when there shall 
be sufficient reason to do so.*’ This right to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the States in case of 
misgovernment was definitely asserted on several 
uccusioiis. In 1874 Malhar JElao, Qaikwad of 
Baroda, was charged with an attempt to poison the 
British Bcsident. A Commission was appointed 
for his trial but its members were divided 
in opinion as to the guilt of the Prince. So the 
charge was dropped but Malhar Rao was never- 
theless deposed in 1875 for ‘‘notorious misconduct 
and gross misgovernment.” A child prince dis- 
tantly connected with the ruling family, was then 
set up on the throne with Sir Madhab Rao, a, 
Maratha statesman, as chief minister. Thus there 
was no return to Dalhousie's policy of annexation, 
but at the same time there was drastic interference 
in the internal affairs of Baroda. (See p. 139.) A 
^similar examjde of interference is afforded by the 
case of Manipur where a similar i)olicy was also 
followed. In 1890 there was a disputed succession 
in Manipur and the British Government interfered 
by deciding to banish Tikendrajit, the local 
Senapati or Commander-in-Chief. The Chief Com-, 
missioner of Assam was sent to Manipur to con- 
trol the situation, but he with four members of his 
staff, was captured and publicly beheaded. A 
etrong British force was dispatched to avenge this 
murder and the Senapaii and his accomplices were 
executed. A boy Raja was placed upon the throne 
and during his minority Manipur was administered 
by a British Political Agent (See p. 167). 

The changed policy of the British Government 
is also demonstrated by the “rendition of Mysore” 
in 1881. Mysore was sequestered by Lord Wil* 
liam Bentinck in 1831 but Lord Ripon restored it 
to its lawful ruler. But in restoring the State the 
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Cfovemment frankly asserted its paramonntcy. 

The ruler of Mysore was required to “remain 
faithful in allegiance and suhordihation to Her 
Majesty” and he was to bind himself to the “good 
government of the people of Mysore.” Thus un- 
•der the crpwn the stability and security of theDedine in 
Indian States increased but at the same time there * 
followed a steady decline in their status. Under to 

^e Company the States were at least, in theory, the Boyal 
independent although their independence was sub- Titles Act 
ject to certain reservations. But the Royal Titles o* 

Act of 1876 by which Queen Victoria assumed the 
imperial title of Kaiser-i-llirid or Empress of 
India, inaugurated a new policy. This change of 
,title implied a subtle but undeclared change in the 
status of the feudatory princes. They ceased to 
be allies and became vassals of the British 
sovereign. This change in the relationship is re- 
flected in the stringent conditions attached to the 
rendition of Mysore. In 1891 Ihe Secretary of 
State developed this policy by declaring that every Lord 
succession must be recognised by the British Beading’s 
Government and “no succession is valid until re- 
cognition has been given.” In 1926 Lord Reading 
in connection with the British interference in the 
Nizam’s State reminded the Nizam that “the right 
of the British Government to intervene in the 
internal afl!airs of Indian States is another instance 
of the consequences necessarily involved in the 

fiupremacy of the British Crown The varying 

de^ees of internal sovereignty which the Rulers 
enjoy are all subject to the due exercise by the 
Parandount Power of its ultimate responsibility 
for the' welfare of the people of States.” In other 
words, the British Government would. interfere and 
take reinedial action if the States failed to main- 
tain a high level of good government. 

The British Gover^ent while tightening its 
. control over the Indian princes, realised the 
necessity of seething their co-operation in view of 
the troubled political situation after the partition 
^ Bengal. Liord Gurzon and Lord Minto wanted 
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to form a consultative body composed of represmi* 
tatives of different States. The need for such sk 
body to co-operate with the British Government 
became greater because of the difficulties created 
by the Great War of 191448. Lord Hardinge had 
this plan in his mind when in 1916 he described the* 
Indian princes as ^ ^helpers and colleagues in the 
great task of imperial rule.^’ The Montague- 
Chelmsford Beport made a definite recommenda- 
tion for the creation of a ‘ 'permanent consultative 
body” and so the Chamber of Prim es was set up 
by a Eoyal Proclamation in 1921. The Chamber 
was to be a consultative body in matters concern- 
ing British India and the States in common. 

Meanwhile Ihe Princes were getting restive. 
The gradual Indianisaiion of the Government made* 
them very sensitive about their position and 
prestige. They shrank from* the idea of acknow- 
ledging the suzerainty of Indian ministers respon- 
sible to i)opularly elected legislatures. For some- 
time past they had been protesting against the* 
extent to which the Paramount Power interfered in 
their domestic affairs. Besides they had their 
grievances in regard to the tariff policy of the* 
Government and the collection of customs revenue. 
Hence in 1927 the Secretary of State appointed the 
Indian States Committee presided over by Sir 
Harcourt Butler to investigate the nature of re- 
lationship between tbe Paramount Power and the 
Indian States and to make recommendations for 
adjusting the fiscal relations between British 
India and the Indian States. The report of the- 
Butler Committee was published in 1929. It 
insisted that "Paramountcy must remain para- 
mount” but at the same declared that a new 
Indian Government responsible to an Indian legist- 
lature could not take over the existing duties of 
the British Government towards the States with- 
out their rulers’ consent. The Government 
India Act of 1935 provided for a' scheme for the* 
accession of the States to the proposed Federotion.. 
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But the Federal part of the Act was to come into 
force only when a specific number of States had 
acceded to it. 

D. FISCAL POUCY SINCE THE MUTINY 

The tariff policy of the Biitish Government General 
of India was in the boginninpf mainly dictated by pn^ciplea. 
consideralions of revenue. Subsequently, it was 
greatly influenced by the prevailing free trade 
doctrines of the time and by consideiation of the 
interests of Lancashire. The history ot Indian 
tariff since the Mutiny lill the outbreak ot Great 
War (1914) shows a progressive loduction ot c*us- 
toms duties. 

In 1860, James Wilson, the fiist finance mem- 
ber, imposed an ad valoran duiy of 10 p.c. on all 
imports, and 3 p c. on the iiiajoiitj" of exports. 

This tariff was levised in 1864 when Sir John 
Lawrence i educed the import duties to seven- 
halt p.c. From the year 1875, the tariff poli( y of 
the Government became the subject of keen (on- 
troveisy. In England, the doctiine ot the free 
trade had, by this time, become the guiding prin- 
ciple of commerce, and the Government of India Norihbiook’s 
, taking thcii cue from British stalcsmen adopted pohey. 
an attitude of uncompromising tree trade. Be- 
sides, the surcessiul establishment of cotton mills 
in Bombay alaimed the Lancashire manufacturers 
who began to agitate for the removal of the duties 
on cotton goods imported into India from Eng- 
land. In 1875, Lord Northbrook lowered the cus- 
toms duties to 5 p.c. and at the samo time abol- 
ished the majority of export duties. But this did 
not suit tho selfish policy of the Lancashire mann- 
AsuiturerB who insisted on the total aboHtion of tho 
import duty on cotton goods. Northbrook, how- 
jever, sturdily refused to do so although strong 
wessure was put upon him by the British Cabinet. 

He declared that me Indian exchequer could not 
efford to surrender so valuable an item in its 
and that it was politically unwise to give 
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any opportunity for tlie belief that the interests pi . 
Lancashire were to override^ those of India. But 
Lancashire continued the agitation and the India;! 
Government had to peld. In 1878, Lord Lytton 
remitted the import duties on a number of articles 
and next year removed the duties on the coarser 
kinds of cotton cloth on which the import of 5 p.c, 
had some protective effects. This he did^in the 
teeth of well-reasoned protests both from the offi- 
cials and the people. 

The exemption of cotton goods which pro- 
vided the bulk of the customs revenue rendered 
anomalous the retention of other import duties 
and so in 1882 Major Evelyn Baring removed from 
the tariff all the five per cent ad x\ilorem import 
duties whicli could have any protective force. The - 
only duties left were those on salt, liquors, arms, 
and ammunition. From 1882 to 1894 no fresh im* 
port duties were imposed except a small one on 
petroleum. 

The fiscal arrangement made in 1882 remain- 
ed in force till 1894 when a heavy fall in the ex- » 
change value of the rupee forced the Government 
to xnodify the tariff. On account of the loss in 
exchange the Government was faced with a heavy . ^ 
deficit and so was compelled to reimpose the old 
general duty of five per cent on all imports. Un- 
der pressure from Lancashire, cotton goods were 
at first exempted. But as the financial difficulties 
continued, the Government was forced to include 
the cotton ^oods in the general tariff. But lest 
the imposition of five per cent import duty . on 
Manchester goods should give even a small 
amount of protection to the Indian cotton millsi 
the Government of India, submissive to .ihft 
Lancashire pressure, imposed a countervaili]^/ 
excise duty of five per cent on cotton yarns 
twenty counts and above, produced in . Indmn^^ 
mills. Indian opinion bitterly resented 
duty and held up the policy of favoui^lfv: 
Lancashire sentiments on the free trade quera^?^ 
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«8 the cynical commentary upon the hone^y of 
British rule. In 1896, both the import and excise 
duties on cotton goods were reduced from five to 
three-half per cent. 

The general tariff at the rate of five per cent 
imposed in 1894 remained in its essentials unalter- 
ed until the outbreak of the Great War when 
financial necessities led to a progressive enhance- 
ment of the customs duties. 

The war had given a temporal^ stimulus to 
Indian industries but the resulting prosperity 
proved short-lived. With peace came foreign demand for 
competition which threat^ed many industries a policy of 
which had expanded under war conditions. Hence protection, 
the people demanded a revision of the tariff in 
favour of Indian industries and pressed for the 
adoption of a policy of protection. This demand 
was supported by the Montague-Chelmsford Ee- 
port, and the Parliamentary Committee of 1919 
representing both Houses, recommended the grant autonomy 
of full fisced autonomy to India. In 1921 a Fiscal conceded. 
Commission was _ appointed which declared in 
favour of a policy of 'discriminate protection.^ 

The Government accepted the recommendations 
"bf the. commission and set up a Tariff Board in 
1923 to examine the claims of various industries 
to protection. The Board has granted protection 
to many industries such as iron and ste^, cotton, ’ 
paper, sugar, salt and other industries. As a 
con^quence the volume of British trade with 
India has appreciably decreased and that of other 
foreign countries increased. By the Ottawa Trade 
'Agreement of 1932 important changes were intro- otuwa 
•di^ed into the Indian tariff policy by the adoption agiciemeat 
•0f , the principle of Imperial Preference. By it in®^ 

, matter of import duties certain margins of 
^^^^exence were given to British goods and those 
British colonies on their importation into 
' ^ The soimdness of this pcuioy has been 
^^eetioned by Indian politicians whp held that it 
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yould work to the detriment of India’s widelr 
interests. 

E. FAMINE POLICY 

India in the main is an agricultural country 
but agriculture in India is largely a “gamble in 
rains.’* Hence failure of rains spells economic 
ruin to millions of people and starvation to many 
more. The latter half of the nineteenth century 
witnessed a series of devastating famines and in 
many oases the loss of life was appalling. In 1866 
Orissa was in the grip of a terrible famine and 
about one-fourth of the population died of starva- 
tion and of the epidemic diseases ^hich followed 
in its wake. In 187^1-74 Bihar and parts of Ben<^ 
gal suffered from a famine of a less severe charac^*' 
ter. Next followed a very severe famine in 1876 
during the Viceroy alty of Lord Ijytton. It lasted 
for two years and extended over wide areas in 
Mysore, Madras and Bombay Presidencies, the 
United Provinces and portions of the Punjab. 
There was no uniform system ot leliof operations 
and so the measures adopted by the Government 
to afford relief to the famine-striken people on 
these occasions varied in different areas with vary- 
ing results. In most cases the relief given was 
inadequate and ineffective and very often the re- 
sult obtained were unsatisfactory, not being com- 
mensurate with the expenditure involved. To 
Lord Lytton belongs the credit of realising the 
importance of formulating general principles of 
famine relief. For this puiyose he appointed a 
strong commission under Sir Bichard Straohey. 
The recommendations of this commission formed 
the basis of the famous Famine Code of 1883. 

First the Commission recommended certain 
obvious measures of relief such as suspen- 
sion and remission of land-revenue and rents, 
tribution of food, and grant of loans for the pur- 
chase of seed-grain and bullocks. Besides sug^ 

{ festing these necessary measures the Commissioii 
aid down the very sound principle that reUeC' 
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should also be administered in' tbe shape of pro- 
viding work for the able-bodied men and.distribnt- • 
ing doles only to the aged and infirm. The works 
provided should be of big scale and of permanent 
utility and should be undertaken as quickly as 
possible before the physical degeneration of the 
people sets in. To meet unforeseen expenses 
caused by famine it was decided to create a 
Famine Relief and Insurance Fund for which the 
Government of India was to set apart fifteen 
millions of rupees every year. These principles 
were acted on in cases of subsequent famines and Famines 
were put to a severe test during the famine of 
)bl89(>— ^7 which was one of unexampled magnitude. 

It affected the United Provinces, Bibar, the Cen- 
tral Provinces, Madras and Bombay Close upon its 
'heels followed another severe famine in 1899 — 

1900. Lord Curzon remarked that about one- 
fourth of the entire population of India “had come 
to* a greater or less degree, witliin the radius of 
relief operations.^’ 


Hence another Famine Commission was ap- 
pointed in 1901 .• It fully endorsed the principles of Cominia- 
3he Famine Code of 1883 but laid special stress on sion 
Aecal public works as against large-scale public bt looa. 
^work till now undertaken by the Government in 
riedief operations. It also stressed the importance 
,6f Utilising non-ofidcial agencies on a larger scale 
than before in the matter of distributing relief. 
.Lastly, it recommended the creation of agri- 
4>ultural * banks, improved methods of agricul^re 
'.and extl^nsion of irrigation work. The Commis<^ 

^'liSqn' atF^sed the importance of “moral strategy’* 
“putting heart into the people”, that is, the 
should be helped as soon as danger is* 
tied by the prompt and liberal grants of 
Jkavi loans, by organising private eharity and 
enlistmeni of non-offic^ help. These re- 
weie accepted and implemented by the 
and formed the basis of the present 
poUdyv , 
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F* EDUCATIONAL POUGY SINCE 1854 


The policy of tbe British OoTemment in r4* , 

r to the education of the people is based upo^ 
famous Education Despatch of Sir Charles 
Wood, published in 1864. (See p. 113.) It 
sketched in outline a complete scheme of public 
education controlled and aided by the Government^: 
The policy embodied in the Despatch was con- 
firmed by the Secretary of State ir 1859 and as A 
consequence a network of schools and colleges 
spread all over India. A special rate on land ^as 
levied in aid of education. Under Lord Canning 
Universities were founded in Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay in 1857 on the model of the Londoif 
University. 


In 1882 during the viceroyalty of Lord Bipon 
a Commission was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Sir William Hunter io inquire into the 
extent to which the principles of the Despatch .of 
1854 had been actually carried out. The Com- 
mission endorsed the pohey of 1854^ laying special 
stress upon primary education which, it pointed 
out, had not made satisfactory progress. It re- 
commended that the primary schools should b^ 
managed by local bodies like Municipal and Dis- 
trict Boards. It suggested that as far as possible 
education should be free from official consol and 
irecommended the ‘‘progressive devolution 6| 
primary, secondary and collegiate education upon 
private enterprise and continuous withdrawal ol 
Government from competition therewith.^’ 
Commission observed that the system of ^ants«>in-. 
aid had worked very well and recommended its eac^. 
tension. The report of the Commission wiu 
proved by the Government with the result that i&is 
number of schools and colleges increased. . ^ 

Lord, Curzon adopted the o^osite poliq^i^; 
greater official control of education. In 1903 
appointed a commission to Investigate the 
tions of the Universities and to reeopdoemd 
snres for the improvement, of the^ 
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^andard of ^ teacbing. The recommendations of 
me commission' were embodied in the Universities 
Act of ^ 1904. This Act was intended to bring the 
educational institutions of the country under 
stricter control of the |Q-ovemment by restricting^®*^ “ 
the number of senators and providing for a major- 
ity of nominated members in the University 
Senates. It provided, for closer inspection of 
colleges and more stringent regulations for their 
affiliation. The rules and regulations framed by 
the senates must be approved of by the Govern- 
ment. The Act at the same time recognised the 
need of converting the universities from mere 
examining boards to teaching institutions and re- 
commended equipments like museums and labora- Increase of 
tories. The Act was very unpopular for it gave official 
rise to the suspicion that, under the pretext of 3*^**^®^ 
reform, the Government were handing over the®®“®^ 
control of the Universities to European officials 
and missionaries ^Vith a view to sabotaging 
Indian private enterprise in the field of higher 
education.^' But it should be noted that Lord 
Gurzon’s idea of teaching universities was a 
sound one. His remark that ‘^the university is 
nothing more than the final stage in the long 
irksome series of examinations^’ is very true. He 
further said, ^‘while we trim the wick of intellect, 
with mechanical accuracy, we have hardly learned 
how to light up the lamp of the soul.” That this 
remark is applicable even to this day is beyond 
denial. 


In 1910 a Department of Education was 
'established in the Government of India with a 
meinber of its own to represent it in the Executive 
Council. The Government adopted a Resolution 
in 1913 for . the establishment of teaching and 
residential universities but the outbreak of the 
/4^reat War of 1914 — 18 delayed the reforms en- 
;v^ in it. The progress of education has 
been reviewed from to time by several Gommis-^ 
^^j9ini^,>ppointed by the Goveniment. The Galcutta Con 

presided ovet by Sir 
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Micliael Sadler submitted its report, in 19id. Jt. 
made important recommendations for the organiser 
tion of higher education and laid - stress upoA 
research work. Its report “bore fruit in the. 
establishment of a number of unitary teaching 
universities, of which Lucknow in the norths 
Patna in the cast and Annamalai in tlie south were 
typical examples.” The University of Delhi is 
further type of a teacdiing university composed of, 
^ . federated colleges. Communal coiistdousness has' 

Uni- helped the cause of higher education for it led 

versities. establishment of new universities like the 

Hindu University at Benares and the Muslim Uni- « 
versity at Aligrah. The Government set up im- 
portant institutions to look after the progress of 
education, of which the two most noteworthy are 
the Central Advisory Board of Education created 
in 1920 and the Inter-University Board of India 
started in 1925. Education was made a provincial 
subject in charge of Ministers by the Act of 1919. 

Pnrnaiy The progress of primary education has not 

educBtion. been so satisfactory as that of higher education. 

As early as 1911, G. K. Gokhale, then a member 
of the Imperial Legislative Council, introduced a 
Bill for the introduction of fiee and compulsory 
primary edxication. The Bill was not passed but 
since then the matter has been drawing increasing 
public attention. The Punjab was the first pro-*: 
vince to make a notable progress in elementary, 
education under the impulse of Sir Fazli Husain. 
The movement thus started resulted in the 
Sargent plan of the Government. At the same ' 
time the Congress brought forward its Wardh^ < 
scheme. Both these plans sought to bring ^uoa^ 
tion within the easy reach of the inasses ihougl^^ 
their method of approach was differrat. , 
question of illiteracy and primary educa^n 
been taken up by several Provincial LegmlatUi^' 
and some of them passed Acts aui^orising 
introduction of compulsory education 
option.” 
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G. AGRICULTURAL POtlCY 

It was the pressure of famines that roused the 
government to the necessity of improving; agricul- 
ture by state action. The recommendations of the 
Famine Commission of 1880 led to the estoblish- 
ment of Agricultural Departments in diflFerent i)ro- 
vinces. But in the beginning those Departments 
had to work under serious financial and other 
liandica])b and so they could do very little beyond 
•a certain nmoiint of statistical work. It vas 
Lord Curzon who leorganised and imi)roved the Lord 
Agricultural Departments and placed sufficient Curam’s 
funds at their disposal for the development of 
agricultural research, experiments and demonstra- euitural 
tion. In 1901 an Insiicctor-General of Agriciil improve- 
ture ^ was appointed to advise the Imperial and ment. 
Provincial Governments. In 1903 the Pusa 
Institute was started together with a college for 
imparting advanced agricultural training, both 
theoretical and practical. In 1905 an all-India 
Board of Agriculture was established with the 
object of co-ordinating the woik of the Pioviiicial 
Departments. At their annual meetings the de- 
partmental^ officers from various provinces dis- 
cussed their programmes of work and made re- Agricul- 
commendations to the Imperial Government. Nev itml 
agricultural colleges began to bo started. One «>llege8. 
was fowded at Poona in 1908 and in subsoqneni 
Tears similar colleges were esiablisbed at Nagpnr, 
vawnpore, Coimbatore, LyaUpur and other places. 

The Director of the Agricultural Institute, Pusa, 
wets the Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
4|£ India up to 1929. 

With the introduction of _ the Montague- 
Chelmsford Befoims of 1919 agriculture became 
Ijransferred subject and came under the control of 
^ provincial minister. “The Cent^ Ministry of 
t4gvioiiIture now concerns itself with agricultu^ 

r iblems of all-India importance.’’ It maintains 
of reflearoh institutions relating to 
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In 1927 a Boyal Commission on Agriculture 
was ^ appointed under the presidentship of Lord 
Linlithgow to report on the condition of agrioul- 
luie and suggest measures of imxjroTement. I'he 
Commission emphasised the need of research and 
experiment, and on its recommendations an Im* 
perial^ Council of Agricultural Hesearch was 
established. Its primary function is to guide 
and co-ordinate agricultural research throughout 
India. ^'It acts as a clearing-house of information 
in regaid to agricultural and veterinary matters.” 
To report on the work done by the Imperial Coun<» 
cil of Agricultural Besearch two exports, Sir John 
Bussel and Dr. N. C. Wright, weie inyited in 
1936. They made useful recommendations for 
bridging the gulf between the research worker and 
the cultivator, for tackling insect pests, soil con* 
servation, etc. The Government have also started 
schemes for affording better facilities for the 
marketing of agricultural produce. 

The provincial Departments of Agriculture 
are doing useful work for the improvement of agri* 
culture on new lines. They carry on experiment 
and research, and organise propaganda to teach the) 
cultivators new methods and to induce them to 
use improved implements, artificial manures and 
better seeds for varieties of crops. They also con* 
duct demonstrations for the benefit of cultivators* 
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Growth of Indian Constitution 


The history of the evolution of British Indian constitution is the story 6^^ 
the interference of British Parliament in the affairs of India. In the eBi]y; 
days of the Company its three important settlements of Bombay, Madras aitA.' 
Calcutta were each under the charge of a Governor who was assisted by 
council of merchants and writers. The ultimate authority rested with thtt' 
Courts of Directors and Proprietors who exercised their power subject tp f|ie> 
nominal control of Parliament. As the Company gradually develo]>ed from^U' 
purely mercantile body into a territorial power, it established a “double gOT- 
emmeni’* in the provinces where its influence was supreme. This was the 
in Bengal and Madras. In both the provinces, the internal government UW 
in tlie hands of the Nawab while the ^mpany managed the military defeone*': 
This system of “double government” with its faulty division of duties led tui: 
gross corruption and misgovemment and so in the interest of good govern*: 
ment the British Parliament began to interfere in the affairs of India. Thu 
Indian constitution is the product of such Parliamentary interference. ^The* 
development of the constitution falls into two well-marked periods, viz,, (A)v 
under the Company and (B) under the Crown. 


(A) Under the Company : — ^The first Parliamentary interference in tfiu 
Company’s affairs was the famous Regulating Act of 11^3. This. Act de&« 
nitely subjected the Company to the control of Parliament by requiring the 
Directors to submit to the King’s ministers copies of all material ooire^poUt 
dence regarding the affairs of the Company (See p. 37-38) . This was foUimed' 
by Pitfa India Act of 1784, which practically aboli^ed the ruling powers 
the Company by placing the Indian affairs under a Board of Control consistiny 
of six commissioners directly appointed by the Crown. (See p. 51-5d) . The 
The ‘double government’ of the Crown and Company set up by Pittas Asl 
subsisted with little material change until 1858. At each renewal of thi^ 
Company Charter, viz., in 1813, 1833 and, 1853 the Company’s privihigcia»: 
■pecially eommerdal, were curtailed but no further change of importanou 
was made in the system of the Gkivemment, . >C 


(B) Under the Grown : — After the Mutiny the Government of in^ 
was transferred from the Company to the Crown by *An Act for the 
thvernment of India* (See p, 181). This transfer was announced to ^^ 
■ pn^e by the famous .Pr^amation of Queen Victoria (1858) which laid 
prbiciples on which the administration of India was to conducted. 
anflbifeqiient evolution of the India constitution is chiefly concerned with' 
i^nidargm^t of the Legislative and Executive CJouncils, effected gradualbr 
; InAian Cofmoibr Act of 1861, 1898 ^d lim (See pp. mif 

Ibh' i^.resqlt of tl^ suoeessive changes'bu bera to 
; Sfiaqsber bt.cteeled memben ol |he Legislative C^uadls and 
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Jthem greater freedom of discussion and criticism. By the Government of 
> India Act, 1019, considerable changes were introduced iu the system of 
^uiminfstration. In addition to Bombay, Madras and Bengal, other Provinces 
•'Such as the Punjab, United Provinces, Central Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, Assam, 
; ,N.-W. P. Province and Sind were each placed under a Governor with an 
^/Executive Council and were given larger powers over their own affairs spedally 
hi financial matters. In other words, much progress has been made in 
the direction of decentralisation. The Provincial Legislative Councils were 
^allowed to have an elected majority of 70 per cent with power to vote grants 
of money. (For other provisions of the Act See p. 187*88). Lastly came 
the Government of India Act of 1935 which established Provincial Autonomy. 
(See, p. 315-18). 


Growth of the Judicial System 

When the Company re<?tMved the grant of the ‘Diwani’ of Bengal. Bihar and 
‘ Orissa, it kept up the existing administrative arrangements as far as possible. 
'The judicial functions continued to be exercised by the Nawab’s officers and 
' even the rc‘venuc a<lniinistralion avus left in the hands of the native agents 
Tinder the superintcndenci' f)f English supervisors. This system proved a complete 
. failure. Warren Hastings established a Civil anxl Criminal Court in each 
.district. The civil courts were presided over by the English officers called Col- 
'lectors, who aided by native officials lcK>ked after the collection of revenue 
as well as dispensed civil justice. The criminal courts, on the other hand, 
remained in charge of the Indian judges who administered only the Muham- 
madan Law. Hastings also set up two courts of appeal, one for civil cases, 
• ealled Sadr Diwam Adalat, ]>resided over by the Governor and tw'o members 
^«of the Council, and the other for criminal cases, called Sadr Nizarnat Adalat 
'presided over by a Muhammadan judge. The next important change in the 
< judicial system was introduced by the Begulating Art of 1 773 Avhich set up 
Supreme Court at Calcutta. con.sisting of a Chief Justice and three judges. 
This led to a conflict of jurisdiction between the Supreme Court, the powers 
tif which were not dearly defined, and the Council which controlled the Com- 
pany’s courts. Hastings sought to avoid this conflict by appointing Sir 
'Elijah Impey, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court to be the head of the 
Company’.^ Courts ns weU. An amending Act of Parliament passed in 1781 
.•duly defined the duties of the Supreme Ck>urt and legalised the Company’s 
Courts (See p. 41). 

The next important advance in the judicial system was made by Lord 
iCSornwallis (See p. 54). He established an ascending hierarchy of 
Courts, viz*. District Courts in each district under a European judge 
siilid four Provincial Courts of Appeal, each under three European judges. ^ For 
.^erimuiAl oases Courts of Circuit were established and these were presided^ 
by* the judges of the Provincial Courts. The criminal jurisdioticiu of 

Deputy Nawab or Naib Nazim was thus finally abolished. At the fiiiio 
t!^ Sadr Nizamat Adalat was taken over by the Govopior4SeiieE8l[ 
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Council. The Muhammadan criminal law continued in force but its seventldi 
were mitif^ated. Cornwallis separated the revenue from judicial functionili^ 
and the Collectors, who hitherto performed both these functions, were ooh’^ 
fined to revenue work alone. This separation between Uie judicial and revenue 
services was abolished by Marquis of Hastings. Lord William Bentinck made 
a few important changes. He abolished the provincial courts, entrusted the 
Collectors with certain classes of judicial w^ork and combined the office of 
District Magistrate with that of Collectors. (See p. 94). ' 

The dualism between the Supreme Court and the Sadar Adalats was 
abolished in 1861 when Chartered High Courts were established, one in eack 
Presidency. 


APPENDIX B 

SYSITCMS OF LAND TENURE 
(BcDenue Administraiion) 

In British India three systems of land scllloracnl are found, vis.^ (a) the- 
Permanent (b) Ryotwari SelfJem-en and (c) Ifie- Malwlwan or 

Village Settlement. 

(1) The Permanent Settlement : — ^The Zemindars were originalljr 
agents of the Muhammadan Government for the collection of revenue and* 
had no right to the land. But in course of time Lhcir officte became heredi- 
tary and they managed to acquire some sort of ownership in the soil, lb 
Was witli these Zemindars that Lord Coni\ra]lis made the Permanent Settle-^ 
ment in 1793. This settlement occurs in Bengal. Bihar, Orissa, Benares an<r 
the north-^^astern part of Madras. By it the Zemindars were recH>gnised a6- 
proprietors of the soil with the rights of free hereditary succession, but sub« 

. ject to the loss of their property on failure to pay the stipulated revenue on 
a fixed date. The State demand was declared fixed in per|)eLuity. The 
fixity of tenure thus ensured to the Zemindars, resulted in creating a rich and* 
loyal body between the Government and the people. The Zemindars were cona^ 
picuous for their loyalty during the Mutiny. The only serious defect of the 
^Permanent Settlement is that the Government is precluded from sharing in 
the increased profits of production. This loss of revenue has necessitatj^* 
a general increase of taxation .so that the of British India has to pay 
heavier taxes as the result of the landlords of the permanently settled districto- 
. enjoying a purely unearned increment. (See p. 56.) 

(2) The Ryotwari Settlement : — ^This settlement was intwffiwfcjd ids 
first* in Madras Sir Thomas Munro and was afterwards extended jB^aaok^ 
fay and Sind. According to it the Government deals directly with mBhroti 

culthratoTs and recognises no middleman. Each village is cBrefu]]y]Pfa||ii»^ 

, Jbeied and assessed* Ifa rental is fixed for a number of years. A^lo^^ 
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registered cultivator pays the assessment hs is entitled to hold the land 
,tfor ever and his right to occupancy can be inherited and transferred. The 
Vtenant can relinquish his holding, and protection has been ensured to the 
) improvements made by him. 

V. (S) The Mahalwari or ViUage Settlement : — This form of settlement 
prevails in the U. P., the Punjab and the Central Provinces. In Oudh the 
Government deals with Uie Taluqdars or middlemen. The groundwork of 
this system was prepared by Robert-Merttins Bird and it was completed by 
Sames Thompson, According to it the revenue is settled for a limited period 
^SO years in tlic U. P. and SO years in the Punjab and C. P.) with the entire 
body of villagers who are jointly and separately responsible for the revenue 
of the whole village. The headman of the village, called the Lambardar, 
signs the agreement with the Government on behalf of the villagers. Thus, 
in this system the Government deals only wdth the middlemen. In Oudh the 
Government settles the revenue of a group of villages, for the usual period of 
•80 years, with a Taluq<lar. The Tuluqdar has no absolute right over his 
estates and is no better than a big revenue-farmer with certain pecuniary gain 
-allowed to him by the Goverimient. 


APPENDIX C 

(1) Relation of the Company with Oudh tiU its Annexation 

The political relations of the Company with the kingdom of Oudh be- 
gan as follows: — ^Mir Kasim, Ihe Nawab of Bengal, was driven to revolt 
by the corruption and high-handed proceedings of the Company’s officials. 
He was, however, defeated and compelled for a time to seek the protection 
of Shuja-ud-daula, the Na>vab-Wazir of Oudh. The Nawab- Wazir, according- 
ly, advanced towards Bengal, but was defeated by the English at Burnt in 
1784. All Oudh now lay at the mercy of the British who, however, thought 
it politic to treat the vanquished ruler wdth moderation. In the political 
orrangeineiits that aeeompaiiied the grant of the Diwani. Clive allowed the 
Naw'ab-Wazir to be rein.slated in all his possessions except Kora and Allaha- 
bad which were made over to the tituar Emperor, Shah Alam. At the same 
time a defensive alliance was concluded whereby the Company engaged to* 
provide tlie Nawab-Wazir with troops for the defence of his frontiers if he 
. consented to furnish the cost of the maintenance. Thus was Oudh ^rouj^t 
for the first time within the sphere of the British politics. Clive’s lenient 
‘.treatment of the Nawab-Wazir was prompted by political considerations, tna., 
to ensure "the safely of ^Bengal by making Oudh a buffer state between thdt 
provinj^and the Maratlias. 

JKSirreii Hastings, in his dealings with Oudh, followed in the fbotsteps of . 
v<^v?but his policy was at the same lime greatly influenced by oonnderatloiiB< 
p^eouniaiy ^vantage to the Company. He snatdied away Allahabad eyA- 
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Kora from Shah Alam and sold them to the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh on thd 
plea that the Emperor had placed himself under the protection of the 
thas. This measure strengthened the position of the Nawab as wdl as brought 
money to the Company. Hastings next concluded the treaty of Benares by 
which in consideratoon of a large sum of money he agreed to help the Nawal> 
Wazir in his designs upon Bohilkhand. The outcome of this engagement was 
the Bohilla War which resulted in the annexation of Bohilkhand to the king- 
dom of Oudh. This affair, though questionable, secured a strong .frontier for 
Oudh and strengthened its position as a buffer state between Bengal and the 
Maratlms. It also filled the coffers of the Company. Later on, Hastings 
sent British troops to help Uie Nawab-Wazir in plundering the Begums of 
Oudh so that the former might discharge his financial obligations to the Com- 
pany. 

The next Governor-General to interfere in the affairs of Oudh was Sit 
John Shore. On the death of Asaf-ud-daula, the Nawab-Wazir of Oudht 
Shore set aside a reputed son of the late Nawab, who had seized the throne 
and replaced him by his own nominee. A treaty was made with the new 
Nawab by which the latter ceded Allaliabad to the Company and agreed 
to maintain a British force at an enormous cost for the defence of his king- 
dom (See p. 01). Lord WcUedey forced upon the Nawab a subsidiary treaty 
by which the latter was deprived of about half of his territory for tlic main- 
tenance of the subsidiary troops (See p. 67). Oudh was finally annexed ta 
the British Empire by Lord Lord Dalhousie on the ground of misgovomment. 
(See p. no). 

(S) Relation of the British with the Nizam 

The death of the Nizam Asaf Jah in 1748 was followed by a disputed 
succession in which the English and the Ercnch took ojiposite sides. This 
was the first iuterferenre of the English in the affairs of the Nizam. The 
Anglo-French rivalry that followed was terminated by the defeat of the 
French at Wandiwash in 1761. After that the Nizam on the whole remained 
on friendly terms with Ihe British. Tn 176.5, Clive obtained from the Emperor 
, Shah yVlam the grant of the Northern Circars along with that of the Diwani , 
of Bengal. The Nizam acquiesced in the surrender of the Northern Circars' 
on condition tliat the English should pay him a yearly tribute. This was fol-' 
lowed by an alliance between the Nizam and the English, by which the lat- 
ter agreed to support the former against Haidar Ali and tlie Marathas (1765). 
But the alliance did not prove lasting and in 1767 the Nizam joined Haidar 
Ali against the English. Their combined force.s were, however, defeated by 
" Colonel Smith at IVinomali. In spite of their victory the English concluded 
a humiliating treaty with the Nizam (Trc^aty of Masulipatam in 1768) by. 
whidi th^ agreed to an offensive and defensive alliance with the Nizaai^^ 
' to pay him tribute for tlie Northern Circars (See p. SI) . 

During Che First Maratha War the attitude of the Nizam became hostile: ' 

Eog^uh. He looked with disfavour on the alliance whi<^ the Bo»^ 

Chmemeat had made with hia enemy, Baghoba. This coupled with Cbilt 
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F «ii]ieicatioii of the Guntur district by the British, led him in 1779 to fotijiifr 
i'U strong confederacy including almost all the Maratha Chiefs and Haidar'. 
' .Ali. Wonen Hastings restored Guntur to the Nizam and thereby secured hifr’ 
neutrality in the Second Mysore War (Sec p. 46) . Thenceforth the- 
Nizam remained the ally of the P^nglish. Lord Cornwallis in order to please- 
the Nizam agreed to help him against Tipu Sultan and thus provoked 
> 'Third Mysore IVar. The Nizam ro-opcraled with the English and obtained 
a share of the territory which Tipu was compelled to part with (See p. 59) • 
Sir John Shore, however, offendc'd the Nizam by refusing to help him against 
the Marathus. The result was that the Nizam was defeated by the Marathaa 
at the Battle of Kharda in 1795. Henceforth he became estranged from the 
British and employed a distinguished French Officer, Raymond, to train hifr 
troops (See p. 60). Lord Wellesley induced the Nizam to dismiss the French 
Officer and to enter into a sul>sidiiiry alliance with the Company. During the- 
, Fourth Mysore War llie Nizam helr»ed the English and was given a share of the 
Mysore territory. But the Nizam surrendered his acquisitions in lieu of the 
payment for the subsidiary force. In Sir George Barlow's time the Nizami 
intrigued to subvert I he alliance with the British Government but wasi 
diedced. Thenceforth friendly relation <‘oiitinued with the British Govern- 
ment and during the Mutiny the Nizam rendered valuable assistance to the 
British. These M'cn* duly rewarded by territorial eoiic(*ssions and remissions 
of debt to the Company. 

(S) Relation of thu; British with the Marathas ' (See Review^ 

: p. 87). 

(4) Relation of the British with the Sikhs : — ^It was during the 
• Cox-cmor-Generalship of I.i<»rd MiiiUi that the British came into contact with 
the newly-risen Sikh ]>ower. The ai(em])l of Rnnjit Singh to extend his 
power beyond the Sutlej led Lonl MhiU> to despatch Charles Metcalfe as his 
envoy to the Sikh court. The result was the Treaty of Amritsar establishing 
.perpetual amity between the Sikh government and the British. This friend- 
ship continued as long as Ranjit Singh lived (See p. 78). Lord William 
' Bentinck reiieAvcd this treaty of alliamv and entertained Ranjit Singh with 
great ceremony at Rupar (Sec p. 95). Ixird Auckland courted the allianoe' 
'of Ranjit Singh on the eve of lh<? outbreak of the First Afghan War and the- 
' Sikh government became a party to tlie “Tripartite" treaty of 1838 which waa 
- formed to dc];)o.se Do.st Muhammad and to restore Shah Shuja. On Ranjit Sin^V 
/death in 1839, the Sikh government became a prey to internal revolution aa^ 
Ihe army became uncxtntrollable. So it \ras let loose against the Brititih; 
territory and the First Sikh AVar began during the administration of Lem#' 
/ Bardinge (1845) (See p. 105). The Sikh power was crippled but cnishedv 
revolt of Mulraj, governor of Multan, during the Govemor-Generaldi|||*^ 
" , X^rd Dalhousie led to the Second Sikh War which culmmatad in 

of tlie Punjab. (See p. 107). - , 

^Relation with Mysore : — ^The rise of Haidar Ali was a nmaoe ta'I^ 
'^)|WWiboiiring Powers and so in 1766, the Madras govemin^t jenned 
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and the Marathas-in a coalition ogiunst him. In the Fiiat MysoN War tbat?«. 
followed, Haidar succeeded in detaching the Marathas and the Nizam and ‘5 
then frightened the British into coming to terms. The peace whidi followed 
in 1769 provided for the mutual restitution of conquests and reciprocal as*> 
aistance in defensive war. The English, however, incurred the displeasure of ' 
Haidar Ali by refusing to help him when lie was attacked by the Marathas 
in 1771 (See p. 33). So, when on the outbreak of the war between tbs 
Englislj and the French in 1778 the former seized tlie town of Mahe, Haidar 
remonstrated, but in vain. Thereujxin Haidar declared war against the. 
English. The Second Mysore War. Urns begun, was continued after £hiklar’6 
death by his son, Tipu Sultan, till 1784 when it was brought to a dose by 
the Treaty of Mangalore. Lorrl Cornwallis violated this treaty by 
agreeing to help the Nizam in recxivcriiig certain territories secured ■ 
to Tipu by the said treaty. Thej^niix)!! Tipu who hated the Eng- 
lish bitterly, commenced hostilities by attacking Travancore, a pro- 
tected ally of the Company. In the Third Mysore War which thus 
began, Tipu was completely defeated and compelled to cede about balf of his 
territory. (See p. 59). Encouraged by the non-intervention policy of Sir 
John Shore. Tipu began to intrigue with the French against the Englidi. So 
when Lord Wellesley came as Governor-General he declared war against Tipii. 

In the Fourth Mysore War that followed Tipu was defeated and killed and 
the greater portion of Mysore w'as partitioned between the Company and tho 
Nizam. Tlie residue w'as given to a member of the old Hindu royal family 
which had been displaced by Haidar Ali. 

APPENDIX D 
Biographical Notes 

Ranjit Singh : — Born in 1780, Ranjit succeeded at the age of twelve tJ / 
€he headship of the Sukarchukea *misl/ In 1799, at the age of nineteen ho ' 
tendered valuable help to Zaman Shah, the ruler of Kabul, during his invasion 
■of India. He was rewarded for his ser^dccs with the governorship of Lahore 
■With the title of Baja. In 1803 he conquered Amritsar, the holy city of the* • 
Sikhs. Next lie threw off the Afghan yoke and gradually brought all othor : 

west of the Sutlej under his control. With the growth of his power, ' ' 
he wras seized with the idea of Pan-Sikhism. He wanted to unify and mould 
*aa the Sikh States into a well-ordered commonwealth. To do .this it was 
"necessary for him to extend his power over the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs, that is, Oftrer 
^the Sikhs who dwelt on the east of the Sutlej. He soon got an opportunity^: 
This Cis-Sutlej Sikhs were often engaged in quarrel among themselves, 
of them imfdored his help. Thereupon Banjit Singh crossed the 
'^md occupied Ludhiana in 1806. Neid year he repeated bis expedition on* the « 
^~^^text of settling disputes among the local Sikhs. Ranjit’s activity alatineclyi 
of this Cis-Sutlej Sikh chiefs who did not like hir pan-Sikhism. 

|^4|Q^ht', i&itish mtervention to chedc his aggressions. Lord Minto saw 4^"'^ 

Br.— 17 
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iiailger of the extiension of Sikh power beyond the Sutlej. So he aenl . 
Charles Metcalfe to negotiate with the Sikh leader. By the Treaty of Axnritsar* * 
which was concluded in 1809 Ranjif agreed not to extend his supremacy 
beyohd the Sutlej, and established *'prepeiual amity” with the British Govern- 
nie»t This promise he honourably kept as long as he lived. In fact, his 
atatesmanship lay in the recognition of the power of the British arms and 
Ihid was why lie remained the friend and faithful ally of the British Govem- 
meiit* 


^ Checked on tlie eastern frontier, Ranjit Singh continued his career of r 
conquest on the north and west. Gradu^ly he brought the whole of the^' 
Punjab under his sway. Li 1813 he inflicted a signal defeat upon the Afghan^ 
at Haidaru and captured Attock, tlie key to the frontier. He took Multan in 
}818 and Kashmir in 1819. Next he took great care to train his army 
according to European fashion, an<l for that purpose, took into his service 
two of Napolean’s veteran officers who had fought at Waterloo. He took 
advantage of the disorders in AfgUanistan that followed on the expulsion of 
Shah Suja and conquered Peshwar which became tributary to him in 1893. 
The same year he defeated the Afghans for the second time at Nowshera. In 
1331 he proposed to Lord William Bcntiiick the partition of Sind but his . 
I^no^sal was not accepted. Bentinck, however, kept him in good humour by 
paying him a highly ceremonial visit at Rupur and managed to renew the old 
tregty of allfanc*e with him. His object was to utilise Ran jit’s help in ^warding 
off the suspccUnl Russian invasion of ln<lia. Ranjit Singh agreed to co- 
operate with the English in restoring the exiled Shah Suja to the throne of 
iGibul and was a party to the Tripartite Treaty of 1839, but he died the ' 
same year. 


A bom leader of men, gifted with an iron will, shrewed and intelligent 
a -degree, Ranjit Singli stamls as one of the; great personalities of Indian his- 
tory. His great achie^'ement was tc» weld the scattered ‘mials’ into a strong 
slate and to defend his kingdom against the warlike Afghans and the tiirbuleiit'^ 
frontier tribes. His was a military government, stem and autocratic, but it 
liever dcgenerahnl into tryanny. It was not over-centralised. He allowed, 
flubordmata rights to remain and protected them. He uph^ the best tradi-;" 
idea of Indian monarchy by his policy of religious toleration. "Sir Charto'. 
Metcalf admired Ranjit Singh for his unprejudiced use of talented meir of, 
iBil religious." 

Haidar All : — Haidar Ali was one of the ablest and most succesif^^ 
lidmiurers known to Indian history. He began his career as aa ordcDai3^'> 
^ajk in the army of the Hindu State of Mysore and eventually made himsdif^'^ 
^ master. Not only that, he made Mysore, a powerful state dread^ by thfli;^. 
and the Marathas alike. (See p. 30). 

Bis rdatkins with the ilfamtkos Encouraged by the disaster, of 
^jli^thos at Ponipat (1761) Haidar began to aggrandise hhnsslf.i ot 
He occupied a large portion of the Maraftha terrifo^ l|i 
ii^.eveii began to push northwards into. the Kpshna ^ 
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the young Pediiwa, Madhab Rao, then in his teens. The latter deaRS 
'midar a heavy blow at Jadi Hanvati in 1764 and compelled him to flee ftona 
ihe battle-field, disguised and wounded. Madhab Rao sent three other’ 
expeditions against Haidar and on each occasion the latter was defeated and 
compelled to pay indemnities. The premature death of Madhab Rao in 187S 
was a great relief to Haidar. 


^ His rdationg with the English : — ^Two wars were fought between the 
Rnglisli and Haidar Ali. The Madras Government provoked the hostility d! 
Haidar by helping the Nizam in his encroachments on the latter’s dominions. 
This was the First IVfysoie War. Hmdar appeared under the walls of Madras 
' end compelled the English to submit to a treaty dictated by him (1769). 
: The treaty provided for mutual restitution of conquests and reciprocal h^ 
in defensive war. (Sec p. 31). The failure of the Engli^ to honour their 
treaty obligation when Haidar was attacked by the Marathas eventually M 
to the Second Anglo-Mysore (1780 — 84). For details See p, 46-^7. 
ravaged the Carnatic and defeated a detachment under Colonel Baillie. But 
tl^ tables were turned upon him by tlie arrival of Sir Eyre Coote wlio 
defeated Haidar in three successive engagments. (Se p. 47). Haidar, how- 
ever, died in 1782 in the midst of the war to the great relief of the En{didi. 


. . His character : — ^He was an able ruler but thoroughly unscrupulous. 
Though illiterate, he was gifted with great intellectual powers. ‘^He spoke 
five languages fluently and ordered his ailuirs with regularity and swift des- 
piftch.’ Hie ruled by terrorism and personally supervised every detail of his 
administration. 


Tipn Sultan : — ^Took part in the Second Mysore War and defeated 
' Baithwaite ; continued the war after Haidar’s death and concluded the Treaty 
of Udangalore, 1784 (See p. 47). Provoked by Cornwallis he began the Third 
^Hys^ 'War by attacking Travancore in 1789. but was defeated and compelled 
vtQ;, ckle half of his dominion to the British by Treaty of Seringapattam (Sea 
Lord Wellesley declared war against him for his intriguing with the 
:1^^ch«. In the Fourth Mysore l/Var that began he was defeated and killed: 
, lsi 1799. (See p. 65). 


Estimate of Tipu Sultan : — ^l^pu Sultan was the most inveterate and 
.^b^lkeable enemy which the English had to encounter in their contest witb 
Indian Powers. That is why his character and achievements have beml 
^iwilly disparag'd by' most of the Englidi writers. liord Cornwallis described, 
a **inad barbarian” while Lyall^ speaks of him as a ^fierce, fanatic and 
taRsttint Mohamm These remarks are one-sided and they ignore 

was admirable hi Tipu’s career and diaracter. There is no doubt th^' 
^jm^rwas fiem and fanatic but certainly he was not ignorant. like his fathisf^ 
^q^eak fiumtly Persian, Urdu and Kanarse and his literary taste V 
library which he had, left behind. Sir John Mank^ 
.Tipu (£i|flayed a “statesmanlike grasp of the mrld situatuuir^ 
-ttihWMP to Mauritius to propose an aUianoe Mth the 

from. India. The tnucatriage .of 
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’^'rlKtoject does not justify the ridicule usually heaped upon its author, for evea.^ 
^^^ao great a man as Napoleon entertained a similar project. He had as much.. 

‘ ’ right to try to secure French help to expel the English as the latter had W 
yseek the aid of the Nizam and the Marathas to subdue him. He treated the ' 
lyot^ weU and his territory was mudi better cultivated than the Carnatic and 
Dudh which under British protection were hastening towards ruin. He waSi' 
however, a man full of whims and caprices and introduced many usel^ ^ 
innovations in the name of reform. Hence it has been aptly remarked that . 
> ^^Haidar was an improving monarch and exhibited few innovations. Tipu was 
an innovating monarch and made no improvements.** He, however, "worked- 
hard at tlic business of admmisLration and liimself wrote instructins on all 8ub*>,. 
jects civil and military.’* He was a brave soldier but not a goo«l general and he ' 
lacked tlio political sagacity of his father. His patriotism deserves unstinted 
priuse. He might ha\'e retained liis kingdom by entering into a subsidiary 
alhonce with llic English, as the Nimm had done. But he scorned such a 
humiliating surrender of independence and died, sword in hand, in defending 
his kingilom. 


SELECT UNIVERSITY QUESTIONS 


India Under East India Company to 1858 

1. "Buxar deserves far more than Plas.sey to be considered as the real 
origin of the Briti.sh jiower in India.’* — (Agra, 1946, Patna 1940 See p. 24). ' 

2. Discuss the policy of Dupleix. Why did Clive succeed where ho, 
failed? — (Patna 1940, See p. 12, 17). 

f , 

S. Explain the importance of the work of Warren Hastings as Governed, 
of Bengal .•*-*(Aniiainalai 1950, 1953, See p. 34). 

4. Give an account of the Anglo-French struggle in the Camajth:*' 

' Discuss the causes of the French failure. — (Annamalai, Patna, 1952 

p. 11—16), 

<■( 

5. Discuss the merits of the political settlement effected by Clive 

.1765. — (Annamalai 1952 See p. 28). , 

6. "It must remain the venlict of history that Cornwallis metdy 
loj^ under happier auspices what W^ap«n Hastings had begun.” DisaisSi^- 

v(AgrB 1947). ' 

||L^ . 7. Show fully liow under Lord Wellesley the Britidi empire m IndiaM^' 

^transformed into the British empire of India. — (Patna 1943 See p.' TS)^./ . ^ 

8. 'What were the principal defects of the Permanent Settiemeni * 
they remedied by subsequent enactments? — (Cal. 1951 See p..57^ ^ 

0. Discuss Wdlcsley’s North-West Frontier policy and hif 
-(Annamalai 1968. Patna 1946 See p. 67). 




UNIVERSITT QUESTIONS 


' 10. Discuss the role of Mahadaji Sindhia in Indian history. — (AnzuK^J 
malai 1951, Agra 1944, See p. 73). 

.11. Estimate the work of Lord Minto I as Governor-General. — (Anna-v 
iQalai, 1952, See. p. 77). 

" 12. Discuss briefly the influence of the French menace in Lidia on the 

policy of the Briti.sh Government from Warren Hastings to Lord Minto L— 
(Agra 1946, See p. 63, 68, 79). 

IS. *The Treaty of Salbai (1782) was neither honourable to the Eng- • 
lish nor advantageous to their interests.** (Lyall) — ^Tf so why did Warren 
'Htotings agree to the lerma of this Treaty ? How did it affect the position 
of Mahadaji Sindhia and Haidar Ali. — (Agra 1946). 

14. Examine the contributions of Haja Ram Mohan Roy to the social 
^d religious progress of India. — (Annamalai 19.53, Agra 1944 p. 97, 148). 

15. Review the relations of Ran jit Singh with the East India Company. 

(Annamalai 1951, Agra 1945, Sec pp. 78, 95). 


16. ITow far was the foreign policy of the East India Company affected 
Jil^the fear of a Russian invasion of India? — (Annamalai, 1951, Sec p. 95, 99). 

17. Show how Lord Hastings completed and consolidated the work of 
'Lord Wellesley. — (Annamalai 1051 See p. 86). 

^ 18. Li what respects can the period of British rule in India from 1829 

to' 1854 be regarded as an epoch of reforms. — (Cal. 1946 Sec p. 92). 

19. Critically examine the trend of the movement for social reform in 
IMia between 1813 and 1856 — (Annamalai 1953, See p. 93). 

'20. Explain the importance of the Charter Acts of 1813, 1833 and 1853. 
'-—(Annamalai 1951, 1953). ^ 

J ■ ,21. Give an estimate of the internal reforms of Lord Dalhousie. How 
did they react on Indian public mind? — (Patna 1945 55ee p. 112 — 114). 

. , " 22. How did Lord Dalhousie make out a case for the annexation of 
^Qudh ? Do you think that his conduct was high-handed and unjust ?— ^. 
1947, Annamalai 1952 See p. 111). 

' ‘ j 23'. Ihcamine the justice of the annexation of Sind. — (Annamalai 1951»i 
See p. 103). 

24 . Discuss the causes and consequences of Uie Mutiny. Account for 
failure.* — (Annamalm 1950, 1952, See p. 116, 123). 

Review the policy of the. British towards Indian States betwe^ 
and, 1856. — (Annamalai 1953, 1950 See pp. 125 — ^128). 

J:; B6. ^etch the history of; the Ring-Fence policy.— (Annamalai I95lic 

may be conndered either as a military revolt ..or 
df '^ prop&ety .and, privileges by dispossess^ Princes 



BISTORT OF INDIA 

^^folid-lords or as an attempt to restore tlie Mughul Empire. Discuss.^ 
mus See p. 11^16). 

i: 

1858 TO THE PRESENT DAY 

< ^ 1. “The rebellion which broke out in 1857 was neither a mutiny nor A 

national war of independence** Hutchinson. Discuss. — (Agra, 1945, Anni^, 
..loialai 195S See p. 116). y-t' 

S. Describe the policy of Masterly Inactivity as pursued by Jotoi: 
Xawranoe' and its consequences. — (Agra 1947 See p. 1S5 — 86). 

3. Examine the relations between India and Afghanistan between 1863; 
«nd 1895. — (Aimamalai 1051 See pp. 135 — 137). 

4. Trace the relations between the Government of India and the LadiaB 
States from 1875 to 1936.— (Aniiamalai 1950 See p. 287—38). 

5. Wliat steps did Lord Ripon take in the direction of liberalizing the.; 

Indian Government.^ — (Agra, 1948 Annamalai, 1953 See p. 144). ' 

6. Discuss the main constitutional changes that took place during 
period— 189^1919.— (Agra, 1948) . 

7. Explain the circumstances in which the Upper Burma was annezedw 
''—(Annamalai, 1950, 1953 See p. 165). 




8. Indicate the main stages in the evolution of educational policy 
India till 1921. — (Annamalai, 1950, Agra 1952 See p. 245 — 46). 


9. Give an account of the overhauling of the machinery of admioistrih 
tion during Lord Curzon’s period of office. — (Annamalai, 1953, Agra 1947), 

10. “Most critics are agreed that Lord Curzon, like Lord Dalhousiei 
whom he resembled in some respects, went too fast*— Explain this and give ii] 

' critical account of the reforms of Lord. Curzon. — (Patna 1946). . ' 

11. By w'hat stages was “Provincial Autonomy** adiieved ? What aire^ 
the limits set to it by the Indian Constitution to-day ? — (Annamalai 1950) 

12. Trace the history of India*s relations with Tibet during your period*^ 

(Annamalai. 1953 See p. 231). ' * 


18. Examine the .claims of Raja Bainmohan Roy to be regarded aa 
lather of modem India. — (Agra, 1951 See pp. 97, 148). . 

14. “The second half of the - nineteenth century was marked liy' 4| 

;rf|*Qng wave of reforming activities in religion and Society . ”r-Eucidate * ^ 

<^;0i;a4c^t.— (Agra, 1951 See p. 148). . ^ 

15. Describe the part played by India in Wffrjd ‘War 

i^^ai. 1952 See p. 192). , l! 

, Write A note on the organization of Paoine ^ 

^H9. (Annaihalal 1952, See p. 244). . Iv V;' 




TTia|l!B8ITT QUBSTtONS 

'i 

17. Give an account of the fundamental rights guaranteed hy the Cona^ !, 
tittttion of the Republic of India. How are they enforced? — (Annamalai»., 
106S See pp. 221— 323). 

18. Write a note on the Freedom of the Press in India Since 1885 

(Annamalai, 1953, Agra, 1949 See p.t.99). iV 


Calcutta University Questions 
1948—1954 


1. What achievements of Wellesley entitle him to a plac^ in the fronts 
rank of the British rulers of India ? — ^1948 (See p. 73) . . 

3. In what respects does the udminislration of Ki|)on form a salient 
point in the history of Indian reform: — 1948 (See p. 14*4 — 147). 

8. Give an account of the progressive realisation of responsible Govern* 
tnent in British India in your i^eriod. — 1948 (See pp. 1C9, 182, 187). 

4. “Lispite of his final failure, Dnpleix is a striking and brilliant figure 
in Indian history.” What are the real claims of the French statesman to 
greatness,.^ — 1949 (See p. 17, 12). 

5. Attempt a critical review of the internal reforms of Cornwallis. Do 
ycku agree that his land sc»ttlement was a great blunder ? — (See pp. 54 — 57). 

'i0. Estimate the services rendered by Warren Hastings to the growth 
and 'Consolidation of the British power in India. — (See pp. 50 — 51). 

* 7. Give an account of the sodal and administrative reforms of Lord 
' William Bentinck, and discuss his place in the history of modern Indiar^l950' 
' CSbe p. 93^5). 

. j ' ' 8. Ciitidsie the policy of the Afghan wars and the solution of the Afghan 
pUPf^em during the second half of the nineteenth century. — (See p. 134 — 37)., 

,8^ In 'what manner did Lord Ripon help the growth of ideas about 
^tm^tb^iracy and self-government in India P—1950 (See p. 145—46) . 

>.',14 Sketch the history of the Anglo-Maratba relations in the lasl^ quarter 
18th oentuiy.— Sec pp. 87—88). 


What were the principal defects of the Permanent Settlement? How 
remedied by subsequent enactments ?— (See p. 57, 133, 166). 

Ijl,. ^Criticallb^ review the measures adopted by Lord Dalhousie for the' 
of the Bntidi powa in India^l951 (See p. 109 — 113) . 

Disi^ the foreign policy of Lor^ Curzon.— (See p. 173—74), ^ 

the judicial and revenue reforms of Warren Hastings.— 1951^ % 
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15. What part did Lord Wellesley play m tfi^ tbliidiiiient of British 
power in India? — 1051 (See p. 63, 73), 

16. Give a short account of Anglo-Afghan relations durihg the Govemor- 
tieneralship of Lord Auckland and Lord Ellenborough. — ^1951 (See p. 90 — ^lOS) . 

17. Describe the causes of the failure of the first organised rising (*the 
Stiny’) against British rule in India. What were its immediate efiects ?-— 

1952 (S(H! p. ISS— 23). 

, ^ Write notes on : — 

t '* 

(a) ‘Annexation of the Punjab’ {h) Bcntinck’s measures for fpcial 
reform, (c) Lord Ripons measures for local self-govemm&t ; 

(d) Ijord Curzon’s north-eastern frontier policy ; (c) ‘Montague- 
Chemsford Ilcfonns*. — 1952. 

^9. Give a bri€*f but systematic account of the Anglo-French struggle fu*^ 
Supremacy in the Dcccaii. — 1953 (See p. 11 — 14). 

//20. What measures were a<loptcd by Lord Dalliousie for the aggrandise-* 
ment of tlic British power in India? — ^1953 (P. 109 — ^112). 

fi 21. Give a brief account of Lord Curzon’s administration in India.-— 1953. 
(See p. 172—76). 

22. Write notes on.>— 

(a) Bevenuc reforms of LonI Cofuwallis, (h) Anglo-Afghan idatioiis 
during I.iord Aucklniid’s Governor-Gcueral^nip, (c) The Annexa- 
tion of Sind, id) The Govemineut of In^ia Act, 1935. — 1953. 

23. Describe the plans of Dupleix. Why did they fail ? — 1954 (See p, 16) • 

24. Give an estimate of Warren llasliiigs as Governor-General— 1954 j 

(See p. 50-51). S 

25. Enumerate the achicAcmcnts of Banjit Singh. — 195A (See p, 78 i vM 

App. D) . , . 


26. Discuss the Afghan policy of Lord Lytton.. 
Second Anglo-Afghan war, — 1954 (See p. 141). 


Write a note on the 








